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Ecclesiastical Affairs. 


LEADERSHIP AND PARTIES, 


THE public has been informed upon autho- 
rity which should not be doubtful that the 
friends of the Right Hon. W. E. Forster are by 
no means discouraged by the prospects of his 
candidature for the leadership of the Liberal 
party in the House of Commons. It learns 
from the same source that both he and the 
Marquis of Hartington have signified their 
readiness to acquiesce in any decision arrived at 
by the meeting of members appointed to be 
held at the Reform Olub on the first Wednes- 
day in February, and that each is ready to 
serve under the other. It has been intimated 
that the noble lord, who is heir to a dukedom, 
is not very earnestly intent upon being 
chosen to the arduous and responsible post 


— 


vacated by Mr. Gladstone, and that Mr. 


Forster has offered to withdraw his claims 
altogether if thereby the united action of the 
Liberals in Parliament can be seoured. So far 
the facts are in perfect harmony with the cha- 
racter of English gentlemen aspiring to the 
political confidence of a great historical party. 
The candidates themselves are too magnani- 
mous and high-minded to take part in the con- 
test waged by their respective supporters. 
Perhaps the newspaper press, and especially 
that of the metropolis, has been, we will not 
say most busily, but most ostentatiously, occu- 
pied in comparing notes on the subject. Most 
of the points in favour of, or in objection to, 
each of the competitors have been put with 
great cogency by one journal or another. 
There is one point, however, in which they all 
appear to agree—namely, that the question of 
religious equality, as applied to England, is one 
which need not affect the ultimate decision, 
because it is not at present within the range of 
what they are pleased to describe as practical 
statesmanship. 

Now, as to this we shall ask permission 
to say a word or two. We protest against 
the doctrine so prevalent in our day, and 
especially among Parliamentary politicians, 
that no policy is practical except that which is 
hand-to-mouth. It may be very true that a 
plan of action for tho realisation of any great 
political principle may be unsuited to take 
effect this year or next, and might require 
the period of a lustrum, or oven a decade, 
to unfold itself in the results it was proposed to 
achieye. And it may be that concentrated 


r 


90 mote it, prineiples of the highest 


effort for the advancement of aby such plan, 
may necessitate comparative indifference and 


s2| inaction in regard to the day-by-day move- 


ments of ordinary political 


aus. But if the 
end in view be worthy of the 


84 involves, and if the means empl@ 
gs | and adequate to the object sought to be gained, 
gs | we do not see that practical statesmanship loses 


its character, merely because if subordinates 
the minor interests of the day to the incom- 


86 | parably larger interests of a somewhat remote 


morrow. Not to lose ourselves jn genoralities, 
we submit that the question of dissstablishment 
and disondowment, having already been brought 
within range of feasibility, and involving as it 
does in the judgment of those whg seek to pro- 
rest to the 
well being of their fellow countrymen, deserves, 
at least, such continuousness and consistency 
of action as may be caleulated, in the nature of 
things, to conduce to a successfal conclusion. 
No doubt, some discernment will be required 
to hit upon the right time and the best oppor- 


tunity for placing that question in a position 
of supreme comnsand over the exertions, and, 


perhaps we may add, the loyalty, of those who 
are devoted to it. But neither is there any 
doubt that some time must come When the most 
practical conduct which its friends gan pursue— 
and, we may boldly say, the mos statesman- 
like also—will be to subordinate t. 

and ephemeral interests, and to 

its basis a party which, if it be @mly true and 
faithful to itself, may move forward with un- 
faltering step towards certain suovess. 

There is such a party in this phuntry. Its 
heart is in its work. Its work is/by universal 
admission, of heroic proportions. Ide sagacious 
enough to discriminate between the interests of 
the hour, and the less immediate 
more momentous interests of the ghar 
it is labouring to bring about. I 
patience and forbearance in its method 
ing. It can unite with others in 
the common business which the ¢ 
day demand. But it cannot ine the end 
which it has in view to the mere temporary 
convenience of those with whom on lesser 
matters it is quite willing to act. We see 
nothing unpractical in this —nothing unworthy 
of the loftiest spirit of statesmanship. We think 
there are sufficient reasons why those who con- 
stitute such a party should decline to be at the 
beck and call of the prolétaires of political life. 
We feel satisfied that they will best serve their 
country by refusing to be driven hither and 
thither by every wind and gust @f doctrine 
generated for the convenience of the common 
herd of politicians. At any rate, they havo 
been accommodating enough heretofore, and 
they have reaped in response something like 
the contempt of those whom they have made 
sacrifices to serve. | 

It is but natural to expect that there should 
be an end of this, and that the religious equality 
party should stand erect upon its own feet and 
assert its own manhood. For the time, it will 
be treated by the press with that chagacteristic 
superciliousness of disapproval which seems to 
be almost uniformly called forth by every 
course which thwarts the convenience of the 
ruling coteries of the day. We have seen this 
exemplified ad nauseam during the past week, 
in reference to the competition between the 
Secretary for Ireland and the Vice-President of 
the Council under the late Government. Well, 


we hope it will be borne with equanimity. If 
we were called upon to suggest the line ot 
action fittest for the occasion, it would pro- 
bably be to this effect:—Do nothing to com- 
promise your future. The Parliamentary 
leader of to-day will be the probable Premier 
of the morrow. Help on no decision which 
will place an obstacle to your future success, 
Leave to others the responsibility of selecting 
the best bad alternative that makes its appeal 
to the judgment of the party. Follow what- 
over leader may be chosen wherever you can 
follow to any good purpo3e, but commit no 
trust to any leader which will involve the 
placing of your own great object in a secon- 
dary position. Neglect not the business of the 
day, but betray not the prospocts of the future. 
It may matter little to the end for which you 
are labouring whether the Marquis of Har- 
tington or Mr. Forster be selected as the 
mouthpiece of Liberalism in the House of Com- 
mons. But it will matter greatly if, by 
choosing between them, you should obscure the 
light of the grand truths which you profess to 
regard as paramount. 


DIFFICULTIES OF OHUROH DEFENOE. 


Tun Ohurch Defence Institution has been 
unfortunate = to incur the serious anger 
of the Times. e motives, aims, and opera- 
tions of the society are altogether too worldly 
and carnal for the high principles of the leading 
journal. The passion of the Zimes is always of 
herve dignity. Its tears and its wrath are ever 
in the Achilles vein. And the same week has 
given us fine examples both of its grief and its 
indignation. We know not whether to admire 
most the agony of its shame at the bare possi- 


bility of unjust inferences from statements 


made in the Rubery case, or its sublime wrath 
inst the clergy and nobles who would botray 
e sacred cause of established religion 5 an 
unworthy line of defence. The spirituality of 
this country is dear to the Times. For reli- 
gious truth it would venture a tdeal. In 
such a cause it would not object even to the 


unpleasant proposals of the Ohurch Defence 


Institution to meet lecture by lecture, 


amphlet by pamphlet,” or to fight hand to 
baad and foot to This would indeed be 
% universal war.” But no matter. If truth 
were at issue, none could have a right to 
object, however little he might like it.” But 
alas, it is not so. ‘It is the Establishment 
the temporalities, the 1 and constitutional 
statue of the Ohurch of England—that is thus 


| to be battled about from door to door,” And 


with an afflatus, inevitably suggestive of Saul 
among the prophets, the Times demande, Ie 
that a question to be pushed to the inner con- 
science, the deep convictions, the secret lean- 
ings, the precarious logic of every English 
mind? t we should live to hear this! 
Has not the Times denounced us as robbers, 
sneered at us as dreamers, ridiculed us as 


Sor | sentimentalists, because we have insisted 


hat the spiritual Church and the temporal 
Establishment are totally distinct, or at least 
not more nearly connected than the body of a 
man with an ill-fitting coat designed for a 
broader back? But the Times is—well, the 


Nimes. And ite historic conscience is some- 


thing more wonderful to contemplate than even 
that of the present Prime Minister. Where no 
one expects consistency we may be satisfied 
with the indication afforded of the amazing 
progress which has been made by public 
opinion. Time was when Church defenders 
who ‘‘ abode by the stuff,” and distinguished 


themselves mainly as watchdogs by growlin 


and snapping, were sure to be duly patted an 
praised. The defence of sacred property was 
always rogarded, if not as more important, yet 
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certainly as indistinguishable from the defence 
of sacred truth. They were worthy sentinels 
of our sg Constitution in Church and 
State. They were valiant outposts of the army 
of order, to throw back tlie insidious approaches 
of revolution and socialism. But now, may 
pe — wh we have changed ＋ E pe 
orw it is dangerous oh de- 
fender to mäke too pro 7 
to the loaves and fishes. At least he runs the 
risk of forming a conductor for the discharge of 
thunderbolts accumulated during any stormy 
week in Printing- house- square. 

It is impossible to aes | that the offendin 
association had done much, in its meeting a 
Birmingham, to provoke the Thunderer’s ire. 
Lord Dartmouth in opening the business plainly 
announced that they were there to take 
counsel together how 


‘‘any of their inherited rights and 
fies; nor any of that property with which 
the piety of their ancestors had endowed the 
Church of England, of which they held them- 
o ant their chibicen’s 
children.” Mr. Gilbert Venables explained 
that the first and special duty of the Church 
Defence Institution was “ to correct the wilful 
and erroneous assertions which were being made 
in different of the country as to the 
Ohurch and its property.” The Marquis of 
Hertford relied a t deal on the maintenance 
of an obstinate disbelief in the possibility of 
disestablishment, but nevertheless he thought 
they should ‘: — against the attacks of 
their enemies, and so prevent their being de- 
ved of those endowments which have bene- 
Ated the so much, but which in no 
yo oma — far Sr ae yp» — had 1 pose 
_ derive mn property.“ „Lyon 
ni Creamers d, ap tly as a new revelation, 
that the effect oF isestablishment would be 
disendowment,” und he asked, What right 
had the Liberation Society to rob them of what 
‘was justly their own?” fact, the whole tone 
of the Oonference, in the manifest dependence 
of its flow of speech on the inspiring theme of 
urch — , irresistibly reminds us of the 
refrain of the Northern Farmer; New Style” 
1 * oop, proputty, proputty— that's what I ears im 


Proputty, proputty, proputty—canter an canter awaiiy.” 


But the time has gone by when this sort of thin 

is of any avail, e title deeds of the Ch 

of England do undoubtedly suggest many per- 
view which is now 


plexities. But the one 
inion 
ically 


S gaid, 


altogether out of court, so far as public 
ls concerned, is the notion, so 2 
condemned by Mr. Freeman, that Church pro- 
1 a special sacredness, such as to bar 
b 1 ional rig erting it to other 
beg is not enough, then, clergy to 
2 ö Own. ; 
All that they. call their own is so only for pur- 
poses of public advantage; and it is for them 
to show that the public advantage is better 
ever Oe their continued possession ap by 
any 0 a. o needless OUl- 
ties would be —.— in the way of such a 
demonstration by the modesty of the clergy. 
But facts are stubborn things. So N one 
half of the people of England decline to avail 
themselves of Episcopalian services, while of 
the 2 half a considerable section is 
being seduced by the clergy into Romish super- 
atitions, it seems rather a hopeless effort for 
Ohurch defenders to prove that a revenue of 
some six millions a year is doing more good to 
the country in their hands than it would if 
devoted to secular purposes. 

„It is true that this mode of putting the case 
2 characteristic of 2 it views about 

5 
re 


ublic interests, which are exceedingly 

pulsive to clerical conservatism. One of the 
speakers at the Birmingham meeting elicited 
considerable laughter by the humorous remark 
that the members of the Liberation Society 
skilfully fabricating every day new facts ; 

and were alike 

modern.” With regard to the first statement 
we should of course to substitute the 

' ‘word ‘' discovering ” “ fabricating”; but 
to the second statement we make no objection. 
If there is anything in the accumulation. of 
knowledge, modern learning ought to be worth 
great deal more than ancient; and we take it 
that it is precisely because our learnin g is 
modern that we Understand better than our 
— randfathers the rightful relations of 
0 h and State. Ancient lore on this sub- 
ject would teach that it is the duty of the State 
not ap | to secure the privileges and the pro- 
perty of the clergy, but also to thumbscrew, 
rack, and burn, all dissenters from clerical 
opinion. If the Church Defence Institution 
thinks modern learning so ridiculous, the most 
consistent course would be to repudiate the 
toleration which modern knowledge alone has 


2 


attachment history 


defend their own.“ 
% They would not and could not surrender,” he 


thoughts of others, and none of our own. 


| established. And we have not the slightest 
doubt that this is what would be done by 
admirers of ancient learning in the matter of 
ecclesiastical polities; if only they had the 
chance. But our , we are fold, is 
modern also. We own the impeachment with- 
out shame. For surely of all branches of in- 
quiry outside the domain of physical science, 
y is that which 
astonishing progress during this nineteenth 
century. Old-fashioned history used to fell us 
not only of the primeval establishment of epis- 
copacy, but of St. Peter’s foundation of the 
Papacy, and of the indisputable right of the 
_ ood to supremacy over human affairs. 

odern history takes a somewhat different 
view. And if a members of the Church De- 
fence Institution were to study that a little 
more, they would learn that the strength of the 
Establishment must consist not in the agitation 
of the popular mind but in the undisturbed 
inertia of its prejudice, Public meetings are 
oe things; a judicious avoidance of these 
modern inventions would perhaps save the 
Establishment a little longer. At any rate it 
would save Church defenders from the scathing 
wrath of the Times, 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Tats week, good reader, we present you with the 
The 
thoughts of others, coming whence they come, are 
far more valuable than any that we could possibly 
place before you. For instance, we meet, in the 
Church Times, with a communication from a corre- 
spondent who occupies five columns of that journal. 


Eve of the Battle.” 

Very little but disestablishment. We may occupy 
some space in giving the views of this writer, but 
we are persiaded that we shall not occupy it 
without the approval of the reader. 

The writer in the Church Times begins by stating 
that, in. times past, he has done the best in his 
power on behalf of the principlg of the Establish- 
ment, and that he would fain still hold on to the 
old ‘‘Church-and-State ship” if he could. We are 
further informed that he has ministered in an Esta- 
blished and in a disestablished Church, and then we 
have this: 

Mr. Baird, a cute waiter on Providence, has com- 

menced some letters in defence of Establishment, men- 
tions in a contem an influential layman, who tells 
him the laity wish to defend the Church, but it is the 
clergy he finds so utterly indifferent to the threat of 
disestablisbment. It has fallen to my lot to be thrown 
into a great many clerical circles ef late, and in all I 
find the same thing, and it is the same also in a pretty 
wide correspondence. No sooner is the gloomy aspect 
of Church affairs mentioned than one hears language 
from some that would rejoice the Liberation of Religion 
Association of Mr. M and it is this which leads me 
to write. ? 
But this correspondent, who is given to fine colouring, 
only adds, as we should think, to the ‘‘soothing 
soreness.” We are going to quote sentences after 
sentences from him, and therefore we had better 
2 ti. 

One of the questions brought up is that of 
cathedrals, but the letter is a desultory one, and it 
is difficult to put together all that is said. The 
sketches of cathedrals are not particularly en- 
livening :— 

First, I have heard it asked again and again, What 
is the use of our cathedrals as at present worked? I 
know there is a theory of making the stalls subservient 
to diocesan work—a diocesan preacher or two, a pre- 
centor over the music of the village churches, a school 
inspector, and so, two over a school of Divinity, and 
that the whole reorganised is to serve as council to the 
bishop; a very beautiful theory—on paper. 

A little after this we have a quotation from a 
Liberation lecturer as to the use of cathedrals, and 


our Church correspondent asks, — 

What have we at Carlisle, at Bristol, at Ripon, at 
Worcester, at Canterbury, or Gloucester for the ten or 
twelve thousand pounds) paid in each to deans, canons, 
minor canons, vergers, and choir ? 


We pass on, and come to a description of cathe- 
dral service. And then this :— 

What benefit are such services to the souls of Bristol 
or Worcester? How can they help the local institu- 
tions? But take the Metropolitan City, the Primate’s 
own cathedral. Here re have four canons, ‘two arch- 

and dean, and for the most part resident and 
without other preferment ; but how little for the outlay. 
It was not until a poor little living under the shadow of 
the cathedral, with an income of £40 a year, gave for 
years an early celebration, that the whole cathedral 
staff were at last shamed into giving a similar weekly 
privilege. I have heard it said by what aro called ex- 
treme men, we donot care for Disestablishment, saying, 
we can throw ourselves on the people without fear. 
Yes ; but some moderate man has replied, Think! you 
would have Pastor Spurgeon in one transept and Dr. 
N another of our cathedrals; and, my dear 
sir, has n the reply, will that be more painful than 
‘a canon or dean of, say, a western city, or the vergers 
everywhere lolling or talking outside, merely in attend- 
ance for a chance tip from a tourist! 


We have other cathedral sketches, then a 


. * . 
FW matin meneame cree 
* * N r rene Li wie 


Liberation Societ 


has made the most 


reference to the working of the Scottish Patronage 
Act in favour of disestablishment; and then a 
reference to- patronage. As follows :— 


I do not know any more formidable weapon that the 
y could use than the harrowing roll of 
deserving priests who havo been neglected by patrons. 
It is to be had from the 2 of the Curates’ 
Augmentation Society. It is a pitiable tale tor ae 
may not be fit for benefices, but as any of them one 
cannot read their cases without tear 


compe 
posal, 

Gloucester and Worcester, Carlisle and Canterbury, 
Westminster Abbey, and such like places, costing 
10,0002. or 12,0002. a year each, and that there is many 
a poor persecuted Ritualist, who has a far better ser- 
vice of the sort for those who care for it, and that he 
would man any cathedral next morning for a few hun- 
dreds at most, or even for the offerings of the people, 
and the end will not be long coming. 


Then this: 
There is one foundation I have mentioned—West- 
minster Abbey, and what answer could we give to our 


| Liberation Society’s deputation ? Would souls suffer 


much loss if the dean and canons were pensioned off? 
There seems a spiritual blight on the Abbey, as there 
is on Bristol Cathedral. Not a quarter of a century 
since] the world was shocked to learn in the Times 
that the dean and chapter were gathering large rents 
from property let as brothels. This has been cleared 
away, and Victoria-street now occupies the ground, and 
just off to the right is Christ Church, On this site once 
stood a meeting-house looking place, a chapel of ease, 
underneath and around was let as a carpenter's shop 
and yard, and the carpenter jobbed the chapel ! 


And the end is, of course, that to the writer Dis- 
establishment would not be unwelcome. 

We deal here, however, with a Ritualistic 
journal. Neat let us deal with a High Church and 
Evangelical journalcombined. We meet, for instance, 
the following in the Church Herald of last week :— 


Any important change will only more speedily brin 
about Distetablishment—a truth which even the Roc 
bas now begun to realise :—*‘ It seems strange that, not- 
withstanding an overwhelming Tory majority of (sup- 
ed) good Churchmen in power, the danger of Disesta- 
lishment was never felt to be so great as at the present 
time.” The real enemies of the National Church are 
the Protestant-Conservatives or Orange-Tories ; and they 
are doing all in their power to cast out the only religious 
school that uses any power or possesses any real spiritual 
efficiency. 


High-Church and Low-Church are thus giving 
consenting testimony. 

For many years past, and from year to year, we 
have noticed in our columns the meeting of the 
Evangelical party at Islington. There is nothing for 
us to describe as regards the meeting which took 
place last week, Will our Evangelical friends, how- 
ever, let us say that we have never read the pro- 
ceedings of the annual Islington meeting with 30 
much satisfaction as we had read those of the last! 
We have no space to describe them, nor is it neces- 
sary todoso. For, all that we have to report is 
that the meeting was exclusively occupied with 
just what such meetings should discuss, viz., the 
spiritual aspects of Church questions. We have 
perused the proceedings all through. We can only 
say that we have read nothing more calculated to 
raise the Church of Christ in this world. 

We report the later proceedings connected with 
the opening of the Congregational Hall, which con- 
vict us of an error; and when error has been brought 
home, it should be straightforwardly acknowledged. 
In our brief notice last week of the Memorial Hall 
we had forgotten the arrangementsforthe soirée, All 
that we said had been anticipated, and those who 
read our report of the proceedings of this very unde- 
nominational meeting will, we hope, say that while 
our memory may have been wrong our sentiments 
were right. 


SCOTTISH CHURCH NOTES. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
It will seem to you, looking on from a distance, 


that the diséstablishment agitation in Scotland has 
‘begun and ended with a shriek, but you may keep 


your mind easy. The leaven is working quite as 
effectively as if the shouting were continuous, Or- 
ganisations are being quietly formed in various parts 
of the country, and as the month of May approaches 


you will find the subject, in one form or another, 


discussed in many of our church courts. One 
question which is being talked of at present is this, 
whether in seeking to form a National Association 
the aim should be to make its headquarters in Glas- 
gow or in Edinburgh. Glasgow is not only the 
largest but the wealthiest city in Scotland, and the 
strength of its Nonconformisty is unquestionable. 
The only thing which stands in the way of, a deci- 
sion in favour of Glasgow is that a Scottish Dis- 
‘establishment Association” has already been 
formed in Edinburgh, and is doing good there, I 
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hope that an arrangement will be made 80 as to | 
only one grand organisation, either by the 
bsorption of the Edinburgh Association in the 
lasgow one, or vice versa, Anything like 
divided counsels would be in the last degree inju- 
rious in the face of the difficulties that have to be 
got over. 

The Established Church people have launched 
their Church Defence Association,” but like wise 
men they don’t base it on the principle of requiring 
all the members to fight for the particular Esta- 
blishment which exists either in England or in 
Scotland. All that they profess to be con- 
cerned about is the grand Scriptural position 
ok National Religion,” and at their private 
inaugural meeting the motions made and secon- 
ded were by Evangelical Episcopalians, Free 
Churchmen, end Original Seceders. The Free 
Churchmen who thus lent their countenance to a 
scheme for the maintenance of an Erastian Establish- 
ment were of course some of Dr. Begz’s followers. Dr. 
Begg himself was unwell at the time and unable 
to appear, but I have no doubt his heart went with 
them. This Conservative Association has not 
ventured as yet upon any public meeting. 

Why does not the fighting begin? you will ask. 
Why do you all stand like timid beathers on the 
brink of a stream anxious yet fearful to plunge 
into the flood? Well, I should like to explain the 
reason. It may help you to understand why 
Scotland has not already become like Donnybrook 
Fair, and why some have as good as intimated to 
the Liberation Society, that it had better in the 
meantime confine its labours to England. . 

In the first place, the conviction is growing that 
the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland must ere 
long come together. The members of these 
Churches are so thoroughly persuaded of this, that 
they are already mingling in a way previously un- 
heard of, In every little town in this country, 
for example, the Young Men’s Fellowship meetings 
connected with Established, Free, and United 
Presbyterian congregations are forming themselves 
into unions and holding conjunct conferences once 
a month in their respective places of worship. And 
nothing is commoner than to hear at these 
reunions references to these needless lines of 
demarcation which are severing the respective 
camps. And the certain prospect these hold out 
that in the course of a few short years, and as 
the result of the inevitable march of events, 
we shall all belong to one sommunion, 
necessarily tells upon the manner in which 
the question of Dis establishment is discussed. 
In England the probabilities are not great 
that the Episcopal and Baptist and Congregational 
Churches will become one after Disestablishment, 
and the controversy may accordingly be conducted 
in a free-handed way as with men who will be 
strangers always, But here we have to fight with 
men who will be by-and-bye on our side, and it is 
impossible that we can lose sight altogether of the 
fact. This makes us feel that the most effective 
arguments in favour of Disestablishment here, are 
not those which prove in an abstract way the un- 
lawfulness of all unions between Church and State 
but those which demonstrate that the existing con- 
nection stands directly in tho way of a far greater 
good than can ever be realised apart from it. 

In the second place, the state of feeling in Scot- 
land at present—the reault to a considerable extent 
of the religious revival — makes our best men 
averse to precipitate what when it fairly comes 
will almost certainly be a bitter controversy. To 
us, standing outside, it does seem very absurd that 
sober thinking men within the Establishment can- 


not see the distinction between speaking against. 


their Church, and speaking against the bondage in 
which their Church is held. But as a matter of 
fact this distinction is not seen. Two meetings of 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh have been held since 
the Disestablishment demonstration took place in 
that city, and in both of them the leading members 
could not hide the soreness and irritation which 
the speeches there delivered had produced. ‘‘ What 
have we done; and what has our Church done,” 
they cried pathetically, ‘“‘that we should be 80 
abused? The truth was, that at the meeting in 
question, the greatest care was taken to say no- 
thing that would needlessly wound the feelings of 
any Churchman as such. But all the efforts were 
thrown away. Dr. Phin and his friends bitterly 
complained that an agitation was getting up for the 
destruction of their Church, aud no amount of 
talking will convince them to the contrary. Well, 
this has a little disheartened some of our kindly 
men, They had hoped to keep the debate in a 
serene atmosphere, far removed from party heats ; 
and now that they see that is impossible, they have 


paused for a moment in sorrowful surprise, But 
this fit will pass by. While the desire not to 
offend will have the effect of softening the contro- 
versy, it cannot possibly prevent its coming. The 
leaders of opinion see that clearly, and the very 
anxiety which they will exhibit to avoid bitterness 
will make their advance nevertheless under the 
pressure of irresistible principle more weighty and 
imposing. 

We share your anxieties about Mr. Forster, but 
I feel sure that if you were to poll the Liberals of 
Scotland you would find a wonderful agreement 
about two thingy—first, that Mr. Gladstone is the 
greatest man living ; and secondly, that the member 
for Bradford, with all his faults, is the best man 
to put in his place. 

Dr. Buchanan, of Glasgow, leaves to-day for 
Rome, where he is to remain for three months. [Te 
is to fill the pulpit of the Free Church in the 
Eternal City, in conjunction with an Established 
Church minister, Dr. Munro, of Campsie. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 


Tur Nogwicu Conrerence.—We learn that, on 
the poco e. impending legal changes are likely 
to occasion an election for the representation of the 
oity, the local Liberation Committee has resclved 
that it is expedient to postpone the conference 
which was to have been held at Norwich next 
Tuesday. 

BIRMINGHAM CONTERENCE. —Tho iavitations and 
cards for the meetings at Birmingham on Feb. 9 
have now been issued. Mr. Dixon, M P., is to be 
president of the conference, and Mr. J. S. Wright, 
chairman of the Liberal Association, vice-presi- 
dent. 

Tue Rev. J. G. Rocers, of Clapham, is to 


| Fox Thomas in the shair, Mr. L. Wing read a very 

carefully prepared paper on Disestablishment, 
which gave rise to considerable discussion in the 
society, the debate being sustained on both sides 
with very considerable ability. Mr. J. Wilson, Mr. 
David Ward, Mr. Priest, and others expressed/their 
admiration of Mr, Wing’s paper, and warmly sup- 
ported his views. The discussion conclude by the 
essayist’s reply. 

CHALFoRD Sr. Peter, Bucks.—The Rev. T. 
Brooks, of Wallingford, lectured in the Baptist 
chapel, Gold Hill, on Jan. 18, the chair being vc- 
cupied by the Rev. G. B. Hobling. The meeting 
was composed of persons of various ranks, socially, 
but all appeared to be deeply interested in the ques- 
tion. Mr. Brooks was urgently requested to visit 
the district again. Votes of thanks were moved 
by Mr. Deverell, seconded by Mr. Stone, both of 
whom spoke very earnestly of the society. 

FrrIELD.— On Jan. 19 Mr. Brooks lectured at Fi- 
field, near Maidenhead, the chair being occupied 
by Mr. T. Reynolds, of Fifield Grove. The heavy 
rain somewhat injured the attendance, 

Loca CONFERENCE AT NorrincHaM.—On Thurs- 
day night last a conference of the members of 
the Liberation Society was held in the Hounds- 
gate schoolroom, to take into conuideration the dis- 
establishment and disendowment of the English 
Church in connection with the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church. Mr. J. B. Alliott occupied the 
chair, and there was a numerous attendance. 
The proceedings were opened by the Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong, who spoke at some length on the danger 
of re-establishment in disestablishment. 

He had had some difficulty in framing his words, but 
he wished them to understand that he not only appre- 

hended some danger of fe-cstablishment in too hasty 
disestablishment, but also some danger of ra-ondowment 
in too hasty a disendowment. (Hear, hear.) The 
words disestablishment and disendowment were con- 
— in our mouths, but it was necessary tbat they 
should form for themselves clear notions of what they 
desired to advocate by the use of those terms. Gene- 
rally when people talked about disestablishment of the 
English Church, they fell back upon the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, which stood out in history as 


. 70 the one great instance in British legislation of the dis- 
rene ity pag age lag 1 ee establishment and disendowment of a Church, and when 
ak, ie 4 * M. rr they were asked what they desired, often the too hasty 


preside. The same lecture will be repeated at 


the Metropolitan Tabernacle on Tuesday evening, 
March 2. 


response was that they desired similar dealings on be- 
half of the Eaglish Church to that meted out tu the Irish 
Church. Now, the Irish Church Act appeared to him 
to have been one of the noblest that ever passed from 


Worrox-uxpDER-Eodk.—0n the 19th inst, the | tho British Legislature, therefore he was not going to 
Rev. G. W. Humphreys, B. A., of Wellington, lec- | say that he wished the Irish Church Act had not been 
gered here, on The Disestablishment and Disen- passed, but he believed, that as far as it went it was a 

owment of the State Churches of this Country,” | $004 and useful measure, but he hoped that English 


Thé chair was taken by the Rev. G. S. Spencer, 


statesmen in carrying out the disestablishment of the 


English Church would not earry it out on the same prin- 
who, after a brief address, was followed by the | |; 
1 Mr. Humphreys eee ti If to ciples as they had done in the Irish Church, Whilst 


various aspects of the State Church question— 


looking at the matter from one side, the manner of 
dealing with the Irish Church was an act of disestablish- 


especially to the success of a and the | ment and disendowment, yet looking at it from another 
“so of Ritualism. At the conclusion of the | point of view it did not fall short of an act of re-esta- 


ecture, Mr, E. J. Taylor, of the Grammar School, 


lishment and re-endowment. (Hear, hear.) Whon 


asked some questions on the subject of compensa- | Mr. Gladstone on March 1, 1869, stood before the 


tion and aleo respecting the sources of income. 
These were answered by the lecturer and by Mr. 


House of Commons to lay before them a measure 
which he had planned in the preceding winter, he 


Ferris, of Bristul. A vote of thanks to the lecturer declared that it was his intention—an iutention which 


was proposed by Mr. J. R. White, and seconded by 
the Rev. W. Davy. A vote of thanks to the cliair- 
man brought the meeting toaclose. The attendance 
was good. 

HoLRECRk, LEEDS. —On Tuesday evening last, Mr. 
Gordon lectured in the People’s Hall, Holbeck, 
Leeds, and, notwithstanding a terribly stormy 
night, there was a capital audience. Mr. Alderman 
Grant, in presiding, spoke very heartily of the 
society’s work, and warmly introduced the lecturer, 


was afterwards fully carried out—he stated that it 
was his intention in disestablishing the Irish Church 
to form a governing or representative body of clergy 
and laity to be appothitett by election, and after being 
recognised by the Queen in Council as a duly con- 
stituted representative body, and which body shoul. 
be legally incorporated by the Government, ‘That was 
what had been done, wisely or unwisely, in the case of 
the Irish Church. There was at the present timo at tho 
head of that Church a body of sixty persons, arch- 
bishops, bishops, thiee representatives of each of the 


whose subject was, “Religious Eqaality, what it | “cee, ant a certain other handful of persons, who 


does mcan and what it does not mean,” an whose 


were called the representative body of the Irish Church, 
and who were ostablished by English law. And shortly 


remarks were received with every manifestation of | after the Act was passed a great meeting was held in 


approval... 
UTHOWRAM, NEAR Hatirax.—Next (Wednes- 


Men’s Mutual Improvement Society, in the Metho- 


the Mansion House in London, under the presidency of 
the Lord Mayor, and he stated in so many words ‘that 


day) evening, Mr. Gordon lectured, under the | the object of that meeting was to give practical 
auspices of the Methodist Free Church Young 


support to the Irish Church, to give practical support 
to that established body. Then, again, it was not only 


dist F Church Schoolroom, Southowram, near re-established on a different “ex but it was also ro- 


Halifax, Mr. Holmes presiding. Another full 


endowed. It was endowed in a fuller sense than it had 


house, despite the wild weather, and great interest been endowed before. Hitherto it had, indeed, had the 


actual use of an enormous amount of property, but thid 


in the lecture, which was on ‘‘ Disestablishment and | use was controlled by the State, which retained the 


Disendownment.” It was the first lecture of the 


right which it had over all public property of sontrolling 


kind in the place, and a subscription by the class to | or diverting it into any channePwhich it might consider 
the society. Some friendly questions were put at | it right to do; but in the case of the Irish Church Mr, 


the close, and Mr. Andrew spoke. 
BLACKBURN.--Mr. Gordon lectured in the Corn 
Exchange, Blackburn, on Thursday evening, on 
‘‘Ought the Church of England to be Disestab- 
lish and Disendowed?” Mr. Councillor 
Whittaker presided, and there was a very fair 
audience, considering that Evangelistic services were 
going on, and other circumstances, The meeting 
was very orderly, and a cordial vote of thanks was 
ven. 
a Housz, HuppersFietp. — Next (Friday) 
evening, Mr. Gordon lectured in the large school- 
room of the Independent Chapel, Hill House, Ilud- 
dersſield, the Rev. G. Halliday in the chair. There 
was a fair attendance. Mr. Gordon spoke on 
„Popular Aspects of the Liberation Question,” and 
was, one or twice, interrupted by a very excited 
individual, who subsequently spoke and questioned 
the lecturer, creating the greatest amusement by 
his frantic behaviour. Some very pertinent ques- 
tions by a young gentleman followed, who ex- 
pressed himself very courteously. Mr. Andrew 
shortly spoke, and the usual votes followed, and it 
is to be hoped that Mr. Halliday will shortly follow 
up by a lecture in the same neighbourhood. 
Harxocatz.—At a meeting of the Harrogate 


Literary Society last Monday week, the Rev. F. 


Gladstone announced that it was his intention to haud 
over to the ministers of the Irish Church, the repre- 
sentative body, at least three-fifths, and probably two- 
thirds of the whole property which then appertalned to 
the Irish Cauurch, and as a matter of fact the whole of 
the parish churches, the whole of the national 
cathedrals, and globo lands, and 2 being n 
very large portion of the entire money of the Church, 
passed away from the control of Parliament, and was 
eve into the odutrol of this ecclesiastical body, which 

been established by the State. Archbishop Trench, 
shortly after the Act had passed, gave a charge to the 
clergy of his diocese, and told them that halt « million 
of money had beon handed over to the Church in view 
of those private endowments which Parliament thought 
it had not a right to appropriate without making some 
remuneration, It was very clear that a large sum was 
handed over to the Irish Church, so large a sum that 
the Bishop of Derry was able to take—an act for which 
he was very much commended, as an act of great gene- 
rosity—he was enabled out of the sum paid over to him 
by tho English Government to hand over to the Irish 
S.stentation Fund the sum of 50,000/. Now, what was 
the effect of this action in Ireland? The Irish Church 
bemoaned tho passing of the bill as an act of great 
epoliation, but the only condition which ho could sce 
in the condition of the Irish Church then was that they 
had some nine or ten millions of money in their pocket 
with which they did not know what todo. (Langhter 
and applause.) Such were the facts of the caso with 


— — ͤm— — 
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- mittee of the Privy Council was 
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for the sake of svi play to a feelings of 


ustice which were alent at the time, 


to commit himself at all to any statemen 
to the revenues of the English 
Ch se in the midst of so much contradiction 


v. Mr. Williams, | 
: odliffe, Mr. Dowson, Mr. 

| . and others; and the meeting 
came to a close with a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man for presiding. 


next, 
We (the Rock) hear, through a member of Con- 
vocation who is usually well informed, that a con- 
riderable “secession” of Ritualists and Romanisers 
before Easter ? | 

to the Four states that the 


1. 
A 


Russian Bishop of Irkutsk, in Eastern Siberia, has 
converted to ty a Buddhist Llama t, 
who is inferior to and importance only to the 


let frm ‘the Popal rz 


translated trom the authorised 


, 2, Rebecca, . 
children receivedintothe Presbyterian Church, 
and baptized in due form. 

Tus Exeter Ros Casz.—The Judicial Com- 
— se pose eh cat bP 

Archdeacon recen 
decision of the — 2 which ordered the 
restoration of the Exeter reredos. On Friday the 
Karrer e: and the oourt reserved 
* — 


t. 
IsHOP FRASER AND RrruA lin. Some corre- 
| the Bishop of Manchester and 
Drew, a churchwarden of the cathedral, has 
been publi The latter alleges that Canon 
Woodard, in hiesermot last Sunday week, ‘‘ preached 
the doctrine of the Mass without any reservation,” 
and begs ‘the bishop to verify the statement by 


* a ofthesermon, Hislo 
— ** a hope 


the canon for his sermon, and 

that its language was misunderstood. | 
THE . a —No fewer than 

ve u 


y | and one each 
by Sir Thomas Moncrieffe, Mr. Sm of Methven ; 
Sir John Richardson, of Pilfour ; Clinton, Mr. 
Mollison, of Errol Park ; and Mr. Allan Macpherson, 
Blairgowrie. a 

RITUALISTS AND RoMANtsTs.—Monsignor C 
replies in the Times to an invitation by the compiler 


of ‘‘ The English Catholic’s Vede Mecum to re- 
tract or a for having made ‘‘ quotations 
under false pretences.” Monsignor Capel gives a 


number of extracts from Vade Mecum, which he 
contends show that the book does disseminate the 
Roman doctrines of reverence for the saints, need of 
absolution, end of the real ce. On the latter 
t he remarks—‘‘ While this discussion has 
going on I have made it a point to ask many 

of the converts from Ritualism whether 


. | cussion, 


[ Heligions und Denominational Hels. 


og | Augustine’s, Highbury, vacated on the building of 
the Rev. Geodon Calthrop — 


a a 


. ; 
Pr 


conscious of any difference between their present 
and their former faith on this doctrine. The inva- 
riable answer has been, ‘ Not the least. I only per- 
ceive more clearly what it meant.’” If (Monsignor 
Capel continues) a writer like the compiler of the 
Vade Mecum, who, in his own words, did of set 
purpose deliberately and consciously word the devo- 
tions ” so as to exclude distinctively Romish aspects 
of the doctrines above mentioned, hes nevertheless 
so signally failed in his purpose and so thoroughly 
and practically embodied Roman Catholic teaching, 
what is not to be expected in the scores of different 
works of piety issued with less ‘‘ economy ” by ad- 
vanced Ritualists? With this reply, Monsignor 
Capel trusts he may be allowed to close the dis- 


— — 


Mr. Spurgeon having sufficiently recovered from 
his recent severe illness, left London on Friday for 
Dover, en route for the continent. 

The Rev. Joseph Bainton, of Newport, Isle of 
Wight, has ted an invitation to the pastorate 
of the church at Ilfracombe. 

Unton CRArRL, Istineton.—While this chapel 
is being rebuilt, it is understood that Dr. Allon’s 
congregation will assemble in the old iron St. 


's fine permanent church. 

LEicester.—The Rev. W. Morley Wright, 
pastor of Bond-street Church, Leicester, has been 
presented by the members of his Bible-class with 
a marble timepiece as a token of their esteem and 
affection, and as an expression of gratitude for his 
labours amongst them. The deacons and a few 
friends have also presented Mr. Wright with a 
splendidly bound edition of the Hexaglot Bible in 
several volumes, just published by Dickinson and 
Higham, London. 

A LivinestonE Mrmorrart.—Ata meeting held 
in Glasgow on Monday, it was resolved to form an 
industrial mission settlement at the south end of 
Lake Nyassa, in connection with the Free and Re- 
formed Churches of Scotland, as a memorial to 
David Livingstone. It was stated that it was pro- 
posed to raise £10,000 in the first instance, and 
nearly half of that sum was subscribed at the meet- 
ing, for the purpose of establishing the mission. 
The station is to be placed under the charge of Mr. 
E. D. Young, R. N., who commanded the Livingstone 
Search Expedition, : 

Tue LON DOR Crtry Misstonartrs.—On Thursday 
evening the annual social gathering of the London 
City Missionaries and their wives was held at the 
City Terminus Hotel, Cannon-street, when 425 mis- 
sionaries and 225 ladies assembled at the invitation 
of Mr. and Mrs. George Williams and Mr. and 
Mrs. Bevan. After a knife-and-fork tea was par- 
taken of, a — — held, the chair being takeu 
by Mr. George Williams. Addresses were delivered 
by the Rev. J. W. Reeve, Mr. George Hanbury, 
the Rev. W. S. Lewis, the Rev. H. E. Fox, and 
others. 4 — 1 in the 2 of igh 7 
speech, ey feit that a great and m wor 
was being done, and they hell confidence that God 
was going to use this City Mission more and more, 
In the first place, they had been sustained 
throughout the past year, and increased in numbers. 
He supposed that never in the history of the mis- 
sion was more work for God done than during the 
past year, or when larger numbers had been reached 
and influenced, as was evidenced by the reduction 
1 ee lis. Becton) og Mee: ea 

tter words to im upon them at e beginnin 
of the year than, Lord, increase our faith.” . 

Messrs. Moopy —— 3 = * toc 
—A special correspondent of the Sheffield Indepen- 
dent, writing from Birmin on Friday, describes 
some of his impressions of the American Evange- 
lists services in the Midland capital. He says :— 
The revival movement is passing over Birming- 
field J and jnd r A. mlbesd ig 9 

; udging from present appearances, the 
number of ‘young converts,’ as Mr. Moody calls 
them, will be much larger than it was there. So 
far from the audiences in Bingley Hall falling off in 
number, an 8 desire to be 1 is —— 

ceptible. —— — oh * — 

persons are present every and the doors are 
closed upon a — 2 oe for 
whom the vast bui 71 accommoda- 
tion. Bingley Hall, filled as it has been each night 
this week, is a sight worth seeing. Every night it 
Moody” oe nies wah ite Banke — i heer 

8 r. ey 6 evi- 

TA 


so lange as it ia, the 
filled. At these services the question is not w 


are the audiences, but where is there a building 
large enough to accommodate them. A meeting is 


to take place on Tuesday, which differs from an 
held jn Sheffiel 
at ten tor 


tion.’ 
It will be attend 
from all 
some of the most eminent min 
as likely to be present. 


Mr. Moody’s heart, 


twice 
ing would undoubtedly be 


and it is attracting considerable 
It enable Mr. Moody to be seen in 
a new position—not as a preacher, but as the presi- 
dent of what the advertisement styles a ‘ conven- 
The — is to last from ten to four. 
by clergymen and ministers | 

of the country, and the names of | Edward Janverin 
are mentioned 
How to reach the unsaved 
is to occupy the attention of,the convention 

a coupie of hours, 2 period than is given to 
any other subject. r- to 


Christian people should all work, that they should 
not shelter their consciences under the purchased 
labour of a hired substitute; and that when they 
had means to employ others, they should not come 
to the conclusion that anybody will do. 

For work among the masses, it is argued that there 
is nothing like selecting those who huve themselves 
been born and bred within the sphere of the masses, 
Now this is a fatal mistake. God's servants ought to 
be the flower of the land. They ought to be chosen 
from amongst the best that a nation has; and one of 
the main reasons why the masses are as yet almost un- 
touched by the power of the Gospel of Christ is, that we 
send the wrong man to reach them. After good men, 
it seems to me that we want good methods. Above 
ali, we want new methods, Not at all, however, that 
the old methods are bad, but simply that they are old. 
The best old methods are, perhaps, as as, or better 
than, any new ones; but they are methods, and 
that is enough. The world has got tired ofthem. It 
will not have anything more to do with them—tho 
worse for the world, perhaps, you say; but that cannot 
alter the fact. Men are crying out for novelty. Perhaps 
a better word would be varioty.“ Well, let them have 
variety; they want lit; in everything else they get 
it; why not inthis? Ifwe cannot win the people by 
old, plainly enough the only reasonable line of action 
is to try new means ; and if the new bait does not suc- 
oed, let us. try again; and if that does not do, let us 
go on trying, till we find a bait that does. 

As president of the convention, Mr. Moody will 
deliver a lecture on Works,” and will open a dis- 
cussion on how to conduct prayer-meetings. It is 
rumoured that there will be a midnight meeting for 
fallen women, numbers of whom can be seen each 
evening near Bingley Hall when the audience is 
dispersing, also that there is to be a special service 
for cabmen. The discourses yet delivered by Mr. 
Moody have been substantially the same as those 
which he gave at the Albert Hall. The more one 
sees of, these services, the more apparent does Mr. 
Moody's power become. He is not at his best 
when he argues; his logic may not always be sound, 
and his imagery may not at all times be poetically 
correct ; but it is when he begins to draw vivid 
pictures, or to tell some touching incident, that the 
secret of his success is seen. Despite the luke- 
warmness, if not the open hostility, of the local 
clergy, the services of Mesars. Moody and Sankey 
have created a deep impression here ; and I should 
not be surprised if this metropolis of the midland 
counties, this town which is celebrated all the 
country over for its ‘isms’ and politics, should 
prove to be singularly fruitful of the best results.” 
The Convention of Christians to consider how 
the work of revival might best be carried on in 
Birmingham was opened yesterday morning and 
continued throughout the day. It was estimated 
that at no time were there less than five thousand 
present, and at certain periods of the day this 
number was largely exceeded. The conference 
was opened by a service of praise. Mr. pie ww | 
delivered an address on the subject, in whic 
he maintained that prayer would more avail- 
ing if there were more praise in it. Addresses 
were also delivered by the Rev. Mr. Stevens, of 
Dublin; the Rev. H. Morgan, Manchester; and the 
Rev. F. Keeling, Manchester; and hymns were 
sung at intervals The second meeting was de- 
voted to lectures on Christian work. Mr. Moody 
delivered an address on the subject, several 
speakers following in the same strain. A discus- 
sion on prayer- meetings and how to conduct them 
followed. Mr. Moody opened the subject, and 
some interesting information was afterw ob- 
tained on the question of the best way of drawing 
out the masses, The last hour of the convention 
was entitled ‘‘ question hour,” and Mr. Moody laid 
himself open to answer any questions put to him on 
religious subjects. 


The fifth instalment of Mr. 1 ‘* History 
of the Invasion of the Crimea” has been issued. 
This fifth volume has been justly termed the 
Inkerman Volume,” for with the exception of a 
few pages concerning the combat of Lesser 
Inkerman and the retention of Balaclava, the book 
is a narrative of the events that led up to and 
ended in the ever-memorable struggle on the 
Heights of Inkerman. 

NIVERSITY OF Lonpon.—The following are lists 
of the candidates who have passed the recent 
examinations: — First L1.B, Examination. — Pass 
List : First Division—Alexander, Joseph Gundry, 
. 
study ; Mc s Geo ile vate 
study. Second Division — — 
Bentwitch, Herbert, 
Henry, Trinity Hall, 
University 


Cambridge ; Bovell, 
College ; Butterworth, Alexander Kaye, private 
Dead! Cooper, Herbert Henry, private study ; 
Dodd, Charles Edmund Grantham, private study ; 
Eiloart. Ernest, private study; Pask, James Mor- 
ton, B.A., private study; Rowe, John 

rivate study. Second LI. B. Examination.—Pass 
ist: First Division—Firth, Joseph Firth Bottom- 


ley, private study; Sly, Richard M B.A 
Sydney, University ed Taylor, rt 
William, B.A., Universi llege. Second Divi- 


sion—Cavanagh, Christopher, B.A. private study ; 
Cox, Isaac te ey Ma ater min Be e; Emanuel, 
niversity llege and t 

study; Fuller, Edward N ewton, private —— . 
ee 
0 ing 8 ; Winter- 

bottom, private study; Serrell, G 1.4 


private study > 8 Univer-. 


one of his last acts in | sity Coll d pri 2 * h 
0 in | s ege an va 3 : 
they are | Sheffield was to write a paper on it. He asks that | private study. ae ee 


Cr 
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Correspondence, 
— 


CONGREGATIONAL MEMORIAL HALL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, - May I ask when the question of egress will 
become prominent with architects? It may seem un- 
grateful enough to find fault with the new Memorial 
Hall, in most respects unexceptionally well arranged. 
However, there is only one outlet for all the thousands 
that the chief room accommodates, and, broad as the 
staircase is, the event that occurred on Wednesday 
evening shows what might ensue were a “‘ panic at 
any time to arise, 

I presume that the architects could adopt no other 
plan ; but let all due precautions be taken at crowded 
meetings that are found possible. 

Yours truly, 
AN OUTSIDER. 


“SENTIMENT VERSUS STRENGTH.” 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Str,—I read with considerable interest a letter 
which appeared in a recent number of the Noncon- 
formist. It bere the suggestive title, Sentiment 
versus Strength,” and dealt with one or two questions 
which just now seem to be invested with great and 
growing importance. | 

How far your correspondent is correct in his theory 
as to the causes of the recent collapse of the Liberal 
party, I am not politician enough to determine, But 
that it will prove to be among the all things” which 
t work together for good,“ I have not the shadow of a 
doubt. It will certainly help to clear the atmosphere 
of some of the ‘unhealthy vapours” to which he 
refers. The ultimate triumph of the cause so dear to 
Free Churchmen happily admits now of no question. 
However some may deprecate it, it will certsinly be 
accomplished. Time is on our side. As Dean Alford 
said six years ago, History has for ages been pro- 
paring the way: in past changes it has been conceded 
over and over again. God’s arm is thrusting it on, and 
man's power cannot keep it back.” 

But the point in your correspondent’s letter which 
specially interested me was his reference to what he 
calls the religious ‘‘ sensationalism or sentimentalism 
of the present day.” He believes that we. are being 
literally devoured by frothy excitements of one sort or 
another.” This is strong language, but I greatly fear 
that its strength liesin its truth. Of course, one knows 
woll enough that to meddle with such a subject as this 
is, to uso the language of a distinguished Scotch mini- 
ster (who speaks from experience), like plunging one’s 
hand into a nest of vipers;” But, surely, the time for 
touching it has now arrived. Letters are gradually 
finding their way into our “religious papers” gravely 
questioning some of the strange things that are just 
now beingsaid and done in theChurch-wurld. The sober- 
minded and thoughtful are beginning to ask some 
homely and pointed questions about American re- 
vival hymnology,” Oxford meetings” and after 
meetings,” ‘‘consecration services,” faith hymns,” 
„missions and missioners,” and other queer and ques- 
tionable novelties which threatens to come in as a 
flood.” But, as a rule, any one who presumes to call 
these things in question is regarded with grave suspi- 
cion, and as having little or no desire to promote God’s 
glory or man’s good. And, what is still more painful, 
leading men among us, who have a right to speak and 
a right to be heard, are content, for the most part, to 
maintain unbroken silence, as though they ‘‘ cared for 
none of these things.” 

May I hope to be acquitted of any intention or 
desire to speak lightly, or indifferently, of sacred 
things in calling attention to this subject? Every true 
man must, by a necessity of his nature, sympathise with 
those who are engaged in carrying on the work of Him 
who ‘came to seek and to save that which was lost.” 
The very best of us need a warmer charity, a larger 
faith, and a heartier and deeper spiritual life, But is 
it possible to conceal from ourselves that there is, about 
certain popular movements, now in progress, too much, 
by far, of what may be called a hothouse air,” alto- 
gether unfavourable to a wholesome apprehension of 
truth? Was that East-end clergyman far wrong, who, 
twelve months ago, spoke thus of the London Mis- 
nion :—*‘ The contagious strain of reiterated addresses, 
night after night in the same church, the stress of fervid 
hymns and an impassioned chorus praying for super- 
natural influence, all this seems to me ill-egleulated to 
kindle or to promote the growth of healthy godliness ? 
Is there not a terrible danger when the heat of the 
revival week cools down that a mischievous reaction will 
ensue, and leave the souls of the majority in a last state 
worse than the first? 

Opinions may, perhaps, differ on this point, and the 
abuse of a thing is certainly no argument agaiust its 
use. At the same time where there is danger there 
ought to be fear; and, because I see so few indications 
of fear, I am led to the conclusion that there is no 
consciousness of danger. It seems to be forgotten 
that the unhealthy transports of a revival“ may be 
confounded with the silent operations of Eternal 
Truth, and that men may learn to prefer the earth- 
quake and the tempest to the Still Small Voice.” 

Your correspondent applies the word “frothy” to 


| 


some of the excitements by which he believes we are 
being ‘‘devoured.” 1 suppose, among other things he 
has his eye on certain so-called “ sacred songs,” and I 
do not wonder to find him applying to them such a 
term. It says little for the growth among us of an 
intelligent and manly piety that such unmitigated rub- 
bish can find favour in the religious world. I knew not 
whether to laugh or to cry a few woeks ago, when I 
heard a company of full-grown men and women“ singing 
some doggrel, every other line of which consisted of the 
words :— : 
More to follow—more to follow |” 

A correspondent in one of your contemporaries has 
called attention to some of these precious ditties, which 
it would be difficult for a person of ordinary intelli- 
gence to sing without laughter. In one of them, 
eGo, work in my vineyard,” we are told that wolves 
are to be destroyed,” lost to be gathered,” sheep 
to be tended,’ ‘‘ weary ones led,” and all in a vine- 
yard! Only the other day as devout a lady as I know 
expressed to me her surprise and regret that from 
Milton Mount College (of all places in the world!) her 
daughter had brought home a book containing several 
of these twaddling rhymes set to music. And, not to 
multiply illustrations, I will only refer to a small book, 
„Hymns Selected from Faber,” edited, if I remember 
aright, by a friend from America who figured so pro- 
minently at the Oxford meeting” for the promotion 
of the so-called Higher Life.” Here are three 
stanzas from the volume io question :— 


O Jesus I Jesus! dearest Lord 
Forgive me if I say 

For very love, Thy sacred name, 
A thousand times a day. 


Oh wonderful! that Thou shouldst let 
So vile a heart as mine 

Love Thee with such a love as this, 
And make so free with Thine, 


The craft of this wide world of ours, 
Poor wisdom seems to me, 
Ah ! dearest Jesus ! J have grown 
Childish with love of Thee! 
Your readers, at any rate, will agree with me in de- 
nouncing such “ lisping silliness as this. Surely a 
manly and healthy religion cannot be fostered by such 
‘sacred song”; and surely the time is come when the 
Church of Christ should learn to put away these 
* childish things. 

I will only say, in conclusion, that unless I misread 
the signs of the times, grave questions are coming to 
the front which can neither be shelved nor evaded. A 
crisis is not far distant, and strong men will be needed 
to meet it. I know truth will never be “ put to the 
worse, in a free and open encounter, but screogth, 
not sentiment, will be needed in fighting her battles. 
In such circumstances Thomas Carlyle’s words may, 
perhaps, be pondered with advantage: “ Intelligible 
word of command, not musical psalmody and fiddling, 
is possible in this storm of battle. Beyond all ages, our 
age admonishes whatsoever thinking or writing man it 
has, ‘O speak to me some wise and intelligent speech, 
your wise meaning in the shortest and clearest way. 
Behold | I am dying for want of wise meaning, and in- 
sight into the devouring fact. Speak! if you have any 
wisdom : as to song, so called, and your fiddling talent 
—even if you have one, much more if you have none— 
we will talk of that a couple of centuries hence, when 
things are calmer again.“ 

Tam, c., 
ONLY A COUNTRY PARSON. 

Jan., 1875. 


THE LIBERAL LEADERSHIP. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —I do not quite understand the hot and told ” 
blasts of the Daily News. 

The „weight of opinion,” says that paper, is ‘in 
favour of Mr. Forster as the leader of the House of 
Commons.” 
the Palmerstonian order—of which I have always con- 
‘sidered Mr. Forster, since he assumed the equivocal ” 
title of a statesman, to be a servile copyist—in pro- 
ference to Lord Hartiogton’s, who, it appears, has little 
to recommend him, except to those who look forward 
with humble hopefulness to the hospitalities of Devon- 
shire House.” 1am not of that number, but I am 
not without hope that as in the head of that house I 
recognise not only a profound scholar, but a wise, 
) enlightened and patriotic nobleman, so the son may 
— prove altogether unworthy of the sire. Contrnst- 
ing Lord Hartington with Mr. Forster, the Daily News 


says, the groat duty of the Liberal party will be to 


resist retrograde legislation and mal-administration in 
an exclusive and reactionary sense.” If that is so, then 
I as a Liberal say, judging him by his past acts, thoflast 
man of the Liberal party I should ask to stand in the 
breach would be Mr. Forster. Says the Daily News 
further, The alienation of some Noncenformists is 
entirely unjust and unreasonable,” Strong language 
this, but I am consoled for it by the thought that it 
comes from a paper which, since the Tcries came into 
power, has certainly adopted a tone of panegyric 
towards the Premier and his Cabinet which shows a 
breadth of political opinion, or that instinctive worship 
of success, for which heretofore I should have given the 
Daily News little credit. Fulsome compliments to the 
Prime Minister of the Tory party on the one hand, and 


naturally enough—as the antithesis—abuse of the Non- 


It seeks to reproduce statesmanship of 


— 


conformists, as being guilty of injustice to their client, 
Mr. Forster; all this is natural enough, But, Sir, let 
me attempt to do the Nonconformists justice, even if 
it should be at the expense of the consistency of the 
Daily News, Here is its language when the Education® 
Bill was passing through Parliament :— 

The Liberal party is menaeed with a very great 
danger. Mr. Forster seems resolved that no effort shall 
be spared to work the Act in the most denominational 
sense. The Education Act is a dividing rather than a 
uniting measure. Mr. Forster promised well and the 
party trusted him, but the rates are used for the 
teaching of particular creeds, the school-rate becomes a 
oburch- rate. Under Mr. Forster the Education Act is 
being worked in the most exclusive sense, with the direct 
object of favouring sectarian education. If Mr. Forster's 
object were to destroy the confidence of the party in the 
Government, and altogether to disintegrate Mr. Glad- 
stone’s majority, he could not take a surer course than 
that of pla; ing, as he is doing, into the hands of the 
clergy. In both.middle-class schools and the elementary 
schools it is the policy of Mr. Forster to conserve the 
influence of the clergy in the education of the le. 
Tt is not too much to say Mr. Forster is forcing a new 
Church-rate contest on the country. 

These are the reasons, enforced by the Daily News, 
why the Nonconformists opposed Mr, Forster’s Educa- 
tion Act, which remains unmodified and unrepealed ; 
all efforts to improve it, all remonstrances against its 
injustice, baving been in vain, After the advent of the 
Tories to power Mr. Forster ostentatiously paraded 
before the House of Commons and the country his 
determination to abide by his opinions, and, as those 
opinions are not only detrimental to any sound system 
of national education but essentially unjust to Noncon- 
formists, it is scarcely to be supposed they will take any 
share in the selection of Mr. Forster as the leader of the 
Liberal party in the Commons. If they were constrained 
to make a choice I should think it would rather fall 
upon a leading member of one of the Old Whig families, 


| for amongst them could be found none more ignorant of 


the principles of the Nonconformists than Mr. Forster 
er more determined to trample upon them when he had 
the power. It might be a choice of evils, and the Non- 
’ conformists would wisely choose the least. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


WILLIAM BARNARD. 
Liandulas, January 25, 1875. 


MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —Mr. Simpson, to whom Mr. Scrutton replies in 
your last issue, has left England for Italy. I trust that 
being ne longer honorary secretary, and therefore not 
bound by official restraint, I may offer a few observa- 
tions on the question raised, 7 

The language quoted from the trust-deed that the 
school was to provide, or aid in providing,” education 
for the daughters of Congregational ministers whose 
names appear in the Year Book,” &c., was accepted 
as a definition of a quasi-charitable institution. The 
limitations specified in adopted arrangements, and de- 
fined by innumerable documents, and by repeated action 
of the governors, must always be held as sufficient 
legally to interpret the intention of the clause. 

It is hardly fair to say that a minimum payment of 
15“. has been fixed.” The term, and the whole argu- 
ment in reply to Mr. Simpson, imply a scale of pay- 
ments, of which 15/. is the lowest. But this is not the 
case. Fifteen pounds is not a minimum fixed as the 
payment; it is the payment which is fixed, all addi- 
tional being optional. No language can be plainer than 
that in which the governors have affirmed a stauding 
regulation that this optional payment shall not in any 
way interfere” with the admission of pupils on “the 
ordinary terms.” As Mr. Simpson has argued, the 
term ordinary must mean not the minimum,“ 
but the regular and established terms, The sum of 15/. 
a-year is the keystone of the institution. The quota- 
tion from the report of 1873 is easily explainable. 

It may be true that the executive have by resolution 
determined to have eighty pupils paying 151. a year. 
But as a member of the executive I venture to say that 
it bas no legal power to frame any such regulation as a 
permanent law. The resolution was introduced to 
guard from abuse, a temporary arrangement, whereby 
the executive might give priority to such pupils as 
paid higher fees.” That arrangement is happily no 
longer in force, and a resolution framed in connection 
with a special exigency cannot be pressed into a funda- 
mental rule. To say that the school is to receive only 
eighty pupils paying fifteen pounds a year may come to 
be a violation of the very object of the institution, 
Moreover, if all ministers’ children, without any excep- 
tion, are to be received in the order of application, 
what guarantee is there that eighty at 15/. each would 
always bein the house? Further, a proposal may be 
made to admit laymen's daughters. Smaller and 
smaller would be the chances for poorer pastors’ chil- 
dren. 

I add a few additional remarks, 

1, When, last May, the question was raised for the 
first time as to the intention of the school, I listened with 
pained amazement, I had supposed that the presiding 
thought had been to direct and manage an establishment 
designed for the daughters of ministers with limited or 
inadequate invomes, and knew well that any other con- 
_ ception of the object of the school would influence the 

administration in a hundred ways contrary to the first in- 
tention, Ihave just looked over the list of 115 correspond- 


ing members, and, with one single exception, all these 
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names were secured on my part by personal interview | a CALEB MORRIS. Posterity will certainly exclaim with astonishment, 
or by letter. I have looked through the list of 260 To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 1 Could ever such gross darkness have covered th is 


governors, With almost every one of them I bave 
been in personal communication. These two classes 
mainly raised, or gave, the money to establish the 


Deak Sm, Could not something be done in these it tanh 


Believe me, thine truly, . 
days of memorials to perpetuate the memory of Caleb 


EDWIN O. TREGELLES. . 


school, The ground of my appeal was invariably this 
That it was intended to meet the case of such ministers 
as could not afford the terms of other schools. I 
eviduced as illustrations the schools of Episcopalians 
for the daughters of the clergy, and these schools are 
not for “all” the clergy, “without any exception,” 
but for a well-understood class. 
2. If, as is now claimed, the College at Milton 
Mount was designed for pastors paying with a daughter 
35. a year, and running down a sliding scale to 15ʃ. 
as the lowest, then the pastor who can pay no more 
than 161. occupies a humiliating position, and his 
one of social inequality. I have no language 
can assert with adequate emphasis 
hat it was this sense of incquality and humiliation 
Milton Mount College was founded to avoid. I always 
held that such a sense of inequality cut away many a 
girl’s moral strength, and was not a becoming attitude 
fur a minister of Christ. 

3. A fixed sliding scale of fees might he as painful to 


red payment he should do it in the form of an annual 


5. There are names of applicants on our books, who 
would more than fill the house if at once admitted. 
They are those of the children of pastors with limited 
means, If the applications are now to come from “ all 
ministers, without any exception,” the college would 
not be large enough. This might not be of much 
moment to the ministers of highgr incomes. Their 
daughters could go to other good schools. But to 
diminish the chances of admission to a girl who cannot 
afford to go elsewhere is to subject her to an untold 
disadvantage. } 

6. In September, 1872, our leading and eminent 
ministers signed an appeal on behalf of the school, 
which was drawn up by one of themselves, and which 
clearly affirmed that the intention was what J am here 
maintaining. That appeal is signed by T. Binney, 
A. M. Brown, E. R. Conder, R. W. Dale, Alex. Hannay, 
Thomas Jones, J. Kelly, J. Kennedy, J. A. Macfadyen, 
Samuel Martin, Enoch Mellor, H. R. Reynolds, J. G. 
Rogers, and David Thomas (Bristol).“ Its language is : 
,t is already well-known that the object of the pro- 
moters of the college is to provide the means of a 
_ thorough education for the daughters of Congregational 
ministers who are unable to meet the cost of education in 
existing schools.” It i¢ not easy to conceive of lan- 
guage more uneguivocal as to what was well known” 
of “the object” of the school at hat time, and the class 
of ministers intended; and there is not a syllable in 
the paper that modifies this language. 

Of course I quite understand that all new movements 
tmaust be, to some extent, tentative. It may he that the 
governors, who may hold thefr annual meeting in about 
four months time, will define that the object of the 
school has wider bearings than hitherto supposed. The 
trust-deed defines not only that the governors elect the 
managers to carry out their wishes, but that all changes 

ecting the admission of pupils are in their power. 

For the present, therefore, I will add no more. 
There is much more to be adduced. It would be help- 
ful, if you would, when convenient, allow a catena 
cf evidence as to the intention of the institution which I 
‘set forth in my letter of resignation to appear in your 
columns. Clearly the subject must ‘now be fully dis- 
cussed, and I trust we may do it with all courtesy and 


mutual respect. 
Iam, dear Sir, yours very truly, 


WILLIAM GUEST. 
Milton -next-Gravesend, Jan. 22, 1875, 


To the Editor of the Nonconfor mist. 

Sin, — With very great sorrow, I find that the Rev. 
William Guest has resigned the office of honorary 
secretary to the Milton Mount College, Gravesend—an 
institution originally, I believe, founded by him, and 
established and subscribed to for the education of ths 
daughters of our poor Dissenting mivisters who might 
‘be unable to afford more than 16/. per annum for each 
girl’s education. | 

I fear that the departure of a man like William 
Guest from the honorary secretaryship of ero excel- 


lent an institution can forbode no good, and I am con- 


fident that iu a pecuniary point of view the college must 
suffer very materially, until the fullest investigations 


by none other than the general board of management 


have been mado as to the causes that may havo led to 
the resignation of so earnest and thoughtful a man from 
a post that surely he could hardly have quitted unless 
the original designs of the college had miscarried. 
Earnestly hoping in the interests of the many sub- 
scribers to the college that you will kincly insert this in 


onr next number 
8 am, Sir, yours truly. 


EUGENE CANDLER. 
12, Angell Park-gardons, Brixton, Jan. 22, 1875, 


roof 
had visited, Aud 0 of 180 millions a year, and 
and over 
— 10 When will an enlighteved 


Morris? He was a true prophet of the Lord Christ, 
and many of us, ministers and others, owe very much 
under God to him. His retirement in the midst of his 
usefulness has doubtless contributed to impair the glory 
of his fame. Those who knew the man could not mis- 
understand it ; and those who were privileged to enjoy 
his intercourse in his Welsh mountain retreat, as I was 
for weeks together, know how brightly the light divine 
shone from him there. Ob, he was a royal teacher, a 
grand man! one’s heart yearns well-nigh to breaking 
for av hour of his presence and talk, There is a life- 
like photograph of him, taken during his last years; 
might not that be enlarged, painted, and hung up on 
the walls of the new Memorial Hall? That would cost 
a mere trifle. Let not London forget him. Might not 
a lectureship on Christology be instituted at New Col- 
lege? I can do but little in the matter. I am willing 
to co-operate with others in doing honour to the grand 
preacher of Fetter-lane. 
Tours very truly, 
JOSEPH MORRIS, 
Minister of Brunswick Chapel (Student 
of Coward College), Bristol. 

66, City-road, Bristol. 


NATIONAL MUSIC MEETING. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Sn, — As there seems to be some misapprehension 
with reference to the National Music Meetings taking 


‘place this year, I shall be obliged if you will allow me 


thus to inſorm the musical public that the third series 
of competitive performances between choral societies, 
solo singers, and military bands, will be held at the 
Crystal Palace, on the Ist, 2nd, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 
10th of July next; that authorised editions of the 
music to be prepared for performance are published by 
Messrs. Novello and Co. and Messrs. Metzler and Co. ; 
and that rules, and forms of entry, and all other parti- 
culars, can be obtained on application at my office, or 
by letter addressed to Mr. Willert Beule, at the Crystal 
Palace. 
1 remain, your obedient servant, 
S. FLOOD PAGE, Secretary. 

Crystal Palace, S. E., January 21, 1875. 


PUNISHMENT BY ‘“ THE CAT.” 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dzar FRIEND, It is a happy circumstance that public 

attention is increasingly directed to discover a remedy 
for the brutal practice of wife beating. 
Aletter in a recent number of the Vonconformist com- 
ments on the injurious effects of flogging ; before we seek 
for a remedy it is well to ascertain the nature and cause 
of a disease. 

It may be easily shown that this malady is due to 
frequent prolonged potations of alcohol, The judges of 
our Jand have long endeavoured to impress this fact on 
the public mind, and at length there appears to be a 
willingness to listen to the warning. 

If the Recorders of Bolton and of Newcastle on-Tyne 


‘| were consulted we should probably be told that the use 


of „ the cat” is a remedy worse than the disease, and 
that prevention is better than cure. 

Then, as prevention is better than cure, let us exa- 
mine the root of the matter, and see whether the malady 
is not mainly owing to our drinking habits ; and does it 
not appear to be an anomaly to license persons to sell 
(practically without limit) this injurious article; until 
temporary madness ersues? then, when that madness 
has run riot the police interfere—often too late—and 
almost fatal results follow, tearing up conju 
the roota; and will the cat cure this? No 
remedy lies in reducing the tenfptation to drink, 
we ask why show] not the sufferers have a voice in 
limiting the houses licensed to spread snch misery 
through the land! : 

Half-a-century ago faction fights and murders were 
common at Irish fairs, and death at the fair was fol- 
lowed by death at the gallows ; did this stop the riot? 
No! the sale of whisky was stopped at 4 p.m. on the 
day of the fair, and a remarkable change was the result. 

Let us refer to the testimony of Jonathan Grubb of 
Sudbury, a ‘philanthropist who for many years has 
gone about doing good. He has recently visited some 
of the victims of drink in the jails of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, avd Greenock, and thus reports :— 

In a Glasgow prison 800 unhappy creatures were 


confined, and the warder said he believed every one of 
the 800 would confess that drink had brought him 


there. 

2,000 poor victims were collected together on a 
Sabbath morning in the Drill Hall, Glasgow. Such a 
mass of human misery I had never seen, even in 
London, such as none can imagine from the descrip- 
tion of another. K any who 2 what = drink ts 
doing let any who charge us with exaggeration —go to 
the Drill Hall, on the Green at Glasgow, on a Sabbath 
morning, and they will find it impossible to picture the 
scene up to the reality 

The prisun at 

the ruin wrought by 
Aud so our deluded country is paying for 
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Greenock presented the same terrible 
drink as the other jai!s we 


awful condition of things? 


Derwent Hill, Shotley Bridge, Jan. 14, 1875. 


FAMINE IN ASIA MINOR. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


SiR,—So many claims are made upon the beneficence 
ofthe British public, and liberally responded to, that 
great reluctance ought to be felt before adding to the 
number, But the calamity of famine in Asia Minor, 
where thousands of our fellow creatures have already 
perished, through a failure of tho crops, and where 
multitudes moro are sure to die unless large and prompt 
assistunce be forthcoming—constitutes a claim of such 
urgency as to call for aid, even at the expense of some 
real self-denial to the givers, Paren‘s, there, are 
selling their emaciated children to obtain food, and 
extreme misery is widely extending throughout that 
great peninsula, 

Its Scriptural associations should deepen the interest 
of Christians in its necd, especially as being the land 
where the great Apostle Paul, of Tarsus, was born, and 
whence, sailing from Troas, he brought the Gospel to 
our Europe, Amongst its honourable men were Timothy 
of Lystra, Paul's most belove! ani own son in the 
faith”; Epaphras of Colosse, always labouring 
fervently in prayers” fur his fellow townsmen ; Trophi- 
mus and Tychicus of Ephesus; Gaius of Derb3, and 
other of the apostle’s companions, The present famine 
desolates regions, to whose ancient peoples the Epistles 
to the Ephesians, Galatians and Colossians, and the 
First Epistle of Peter, wore written—the land also of 
the Seven Churches of Asia, several of whose representa- 
tive towns still continue, as, for instance, Smyrna, the 
Crown of Ionia,” where the Apostle John spent the 
closing years of his life. 

Our common sympathies with afflicted hamanity may 
rightly be deepened for the descendants of peoples so 
especially connected with New Testament history and 
the earliest spread of Christianity. And that glorious 
One who moved in the midst of the Seven Churches 
will surely regard with His favour any efforts to help 
their land. Contributions in aid of the sufferers may 
be forwarded to Joseph Beck, Esq. (a member of the 
Common Council of the City of London), 97, Albion- 
road, Stoke Newington, N., who has kindly consented 
to take charge of them, and to apply them through the 
best available channels. 

I remain, Sir, 
A CHRISTIAN. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL MEMORIAL HALL 
AND LIBRARY. 


On Wednesday evening there was a conversazione 
and public meeting at the Memorial Hall, * 
| don-street, in continuation of the opening proceed- 

ings, which was well attended by representatives of 
Evangelical Nonconformists of various denomina- 
tions. Tea was served in the library, and at half. 

ast six a public meeting was hel 1 in the hall; Mr. 
— Morley, M. P., in the chair. As was to be 
expected under the circumstances, ladies were pre- 
sent in greater numbers than at the meetings of the 
preceding day. Among the representativee of other 
denominations present were the Revs. Dr. Angus 
(Baptist), Dr. Fraser (Presbyterian), and Morley 
Punshon (President of the Wesleyan Conference), 
On the platform were also Dr. Allon, Dr. Parker, 
Professors Reynolds and Newth, Mr. Richard, M. P., 
Mr. T. R. Hill, M. P., the Rev. Newman Hall, the 


Rev. J. G. 5 me B.A., Sir Charles Reed, Mr. 
Peter Bayne, Mr. G. F. White, the Rev. Samuel 
Minton, „Dr. Moffat, Mr. James Clarke, the Revs 
T. He exander Thomson, R. Ashton, 


Baines, James Spicer, Henry 
Wr y Lee, &c. After singing and prayer 
foffered by the Rev. Samuel H ebditch, 

The Chairman expressed his sense of the honour 
and privilege of presiding on that occasion, and con- 
gratulated them on the successful completion of 
their work which would be a fitting memorial of 
the noble men who, in 1662, had suffered for con- 
science’ sake, and would stimulate them to emulate 
their spirit. Looking at the controversies going on, 
he hoped that building would be used by others as 
well as themselves for the purpose of maintaining 
the great Bag wo of the spiritual character of the 
Church Christ. (Cheers.) ‘Their system, as 
adapted to the wants of the people, tould now be 
better treated, and he ho those principles 
would find most faveur which were clearly the 
result of an earnest desire to build up in a healthy 
sense the higher life of our population. They some. 
times heard that the Wesleyn Methodists had a 
power amongst the people which other denomina- 
tions did not possess, He knew not where religion 
would have been in many parts of England ifit had 
not been for the Wesleyan Methodists, but he 
utterly denied to them the exclusive honour of 
dealing with the people. By the elasticity of their 
system and the freedom with which individual 
Christians among them could act, Congregationalists 
were able, io the sight of God and as the servants 
of Christ, to go out and influence the masses of our 
population with as much freedom and power as 
any other denomination. They had distinct error 
as well as indifference and sin to combat. While 
he thoroughly believed in the main features 
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of their — mC system, he was ready to re- 
cognise as a brother, and co-operate with any one 
whether Presbyterian, Wesleyan, or Baptist, or any 
other denomination—who held fast to Christ as the 
Head of the Church, and was prepared with single- 
ness of purpose and in dependence on His blessing 
to lift Tim up bofore the people, and to go out in 
the power which He would give, to indoctrinate 
men’s minds with the simple truths of the Gospel. 
He thought that building might be used for such 
an object on the Lord’s Day and on other days, and 
that they as a denomination, while standing to their 
own preferences, never had a more earnest and 
brotherly interest in those who were working in the 
same direction. (Cheers ) 

The Rev. J. H. Wilson apologised for the absence 
of the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, the Rev. Marmaduke 
Miller, Dr. Halley, Dr. Edmond, and other minis- 
ters, who were unavoidably absent. He also an- 
nounced that the late Mr. Joshua Wilson, of Tun- 
bridge Wells, had bequeathed a noble library to be 
added to that airetdy belonging to them. It con- 
tained books and tracts which were not in the British 
Museum, and for many of them high prices had 
been offered and refused. i 

Mr. G. F. White repeated the statement made 
on the previous day with regard to the cost of the 
building and the sum still required to be raised to 
clear off the debt. Standing at 10, 000. at the com- 
mencement of their meetings, by the conclusion of 
the first meeting 2,500/. had been promised. Since 
then some double dealing” had been going on, 
and in answer to a challenge from their chairman 
the 2,500/. was speedily transformed into 5,000/. 
Additional subscriptions received that day made 
the sum promised 6,900/, and their expectations 
were sanguine that by the end of the week the 
whole of the debt would be wiped away. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Dr. Allon then read a paper on The 


Relations of Congregationalists with other 
Churches. He held that their fundamental 
Church ideas necessitated the principle of 


Catholicity, and that their history furnished 
eminent illustrations of it. That catholicity was 
impossible in respect to the sacerdotal theory of 
the Christian Church. If it could be established 
that the New Testament contained a divinely pre- 
scribed Church organisation, and an authorised 
Christian ministry by a genealogical ordination 
from apostolic times, and that Christian ordinances 
were endowed with intrinsic sacramental virtue, 
Catholicity was out of the question, and the 
believers of that system must necessarily be exclu- 
sive. The 5 assumption of sacerdotalism 
and the ecclesiastical assumption of a national 
establishment were alike incompatible with the 
fandamental principle of Catholicity. There 
sacerdotalism no representation. They had 
passed the stage of serious controversy with it, for 
2. believed it utterly at variance with the genius 
of Christianity. The New Testament left them no 
binding church prescription. Their only law was 
that Christian life should find in them fitting and 
full embodiment. They claimed for Congrega- 
tionalism that its forms were flexible as the 
changing conditions of life. Yet in respect to 
fidelity to the fundamental truths of Christianity, 
they could challenge comparison with any other 
Churches, and their history showed that liberty 
was the true condition of order. The speaker 
maintained (1) that their first approach to Catholi- 
city lay in the full and practical recognition that 
they had no monopoly of truth ; a consciousness by 
no means co-extensive with the formal admission of 
the fact. They of course thought that what they 
held was truth, intolerance and arrogance were 
revented by the consciousness that they were not 
infallible in their apprehension of truth. Their own 
convictions being more than preferences and most 
to their edification were so far moral obligations. 
With his convictions he could not be an Episcopa- 
lian, and the converse was no doubt true. It came to 
this, that men were so differently constituted that 
diverse forms of church order and worship were a 
practical necessity for religious edification, and 
until this was recognised, true catholicity was im- 
possible But there were fundamental differences 
—such as arose out of sacerdotalism which degraded 
spiritual ministries into a magical opus o um, or 
of rationalism, which) denied them. ut within 
the bounds of fundamental recognitions, he as a 
Congregationalist claimed only his part in the com- 
mon heritage of Christian truth. His Congrega- 
tionalism did not create it, nor was it its exclusive 
channel. It was only one of many witnesses to it, 
and probably to only a part of it. For, as it needed 
alk the members to a complete body, so it needed 
all forms of apprehensicn to a complete truth. His 
preferences of church form and ritual were not 
worthy to be compared with that great body of 
truth which was the substance of his religious faith, 
and the common heritage of all the churches of 
Christ. The speaker next proceeded to show (2) 
that their second advance to Catholicity was that 
they attached very little importance to ecclesiastical 
genealogies, They looked rather to spiritual prin- 
ciples and sympathies. And this not because they 
were doubtful about their Churchheraldry. Writers 
the farthest removed from them r omega 
Archbishop Whately, Dr. Lightfoot, and Dr. Jacob, 
for instance, had conclusively demonstrated the 
Congregational type of the primitive churches. 
But — did not attach supreme impor- 
tance to Christian precedent in matters of 
organisation, but were careful only that great 
principles should be maintained, and that thev 
should adhere to the uncorrupted truth of God. If 
the alternative be ecclesiastical continuousness or 


* 


| spiritual truth, let the continnousness go— | 


od needed no falsehood for the maintenance of His 
truth, Good men there had been in all ages. The 
spiritual succession had never failed ; but he would 
be a hardy controversialist who would maintain 
that in any ecclesiastical sense of the term there 
had always been true churches. This was their 
answer to such purblind and superficial ecclesiastics 
who thought it the supreme truth and wisdom of 
the churches of this 19th century that they should 
conform to the type of the fourth or second ; or who 
reproached them for departing from the ideas and 
types of their own predecessors. They were not 
so infatuated as to ignore the developing wisdom of 
the Christian ages, or so profane as to deny the con- 
tinuous presence and inspiration of God’s Spirit. If 
spiritual principles, if religious expediency, should 
demand that the Congregationalists of to-day should 
reverse all the methods of their Puritan forefathers, 
that the Wesleyans of to-day should depart from all 
the lines laid down by Wesley, spiritual fidelity 
to these great servants of God demanded 
that it should be done. It was a pitiable 
pedantry that substituted methods for principles— 
a meagre heritage that surrendered the freedom of 
erpetual adaptation. They did not claim, there- 
ore, to stand in an unbroken succession of Church 
formations, only in a spiritual succession of great 
principles ; and they recognised their lineage wher- 
ever their principles of Church life had been 
embodied. They recognised them in most of the 
Evangelical and reformatory movements of 
the early and medieval ages. Both in Epis- 
copal and Presbyterian churches their princi- 
ples had found various degrees of embodi- 
ment. Ecclesiastical lineage, ecclesiastical con- 
gregationalism, were small matters in compari- 
son. Nevertheless it was true that in respect to 
the maintenance of Evangelical truth and of 
iritual liberties, the churches of the Congrega- 
tional forces had ever been in the van ; while, his- 
torically speaking, these had found but partial, aod 
often ee expression in other churches, they 
had been fundamental to Congregational churches. 
It would 1 be questioned that both Epis- 
copalian and Presbyterian churches had lent them- 
selves to the repression of the natural and healthy 
liberties of the Christian congregation more easily 
and frequently than Congregational churches. 
There was some truth in the characterisation, racy 
of its transatlantic soil, that the cry of the Epis- 
copalian was order, order ; the cry of the Wesleyan, 
fire, fire; the cry of the Baptist, water, water: 
the cry of the Congregationalist, freedom, freedom. 
And yet even Congregationalism had occasionall 
been intolerant and persecuting ; in New Englan 
for example, where it was seen in the anomalous 
character of an Esteblished Church. At home he 
did not think that any historical case could be 
made out against it. Even in the days of its 
sudden and intoxicating ascendancy during the 
Commonwealth, Cromwell and the Independents 
were in their general BP oe asf faithful to 
the great principles of religious liberty. On 
the whole, they might claim that Congrega- 
tionalism had been the Mother of church liberties. 
Dr. Allon then proceeded to show (3) that Congre- 
gationalists gave pledges to Catholicity in the 
individual independency of their churches. The 
had no great eccl2siastical agglomerations whic 
might become intolerant by organic magnitude. 
Indeed, great denominations were not favourable 
to healthy conditions of religious life. — — 
that, as in all instances that church history recorded, 
the counteracting spiritual influences of the ascen- 
dant ecclesiasticism were to decay, what a possi- 
bility—might they not say a moral certainty, of 
despotism and corruption—the organism would 
remain! The liberties of the Christian life would 
be imperilled, — have again to be won by con- 
fession and martyrdom. 


spect was faint, but church history furnished serious 
precedents. At all events Congregational prin- 
ciples rendered such tendencies next to impossible, 
for it could never be come an ecclesiastical despotism, 
nor in an organised sense could it become a denomi- 
nation. They might thus lose something of 2 
and consentaneous action, but he thought histor 

bore him out in this—that in preserving Churc 

purity, in arresting the propagation of heresy and 


schism, in restricting Church evils to their local | 


origin and sporadic form, as well as in silently 
leavening social life, no Church system had been 
more efficacious than „ e „Among 
our own churches (Dr. Allon went on to say), no 
diversities of worship are deemed illicit; and 
within the bounds of practical fundamental agree- 
ment, no diversities of doctrine. The ministers are 
very few with whom any of us would refuse to in- 
terchange pulpits. It is not among our churches 
that the scandal of doctrinal contradictions and 
mutual anathemas presents itself. Iu our relations 
with other churches, our principles constrain 
Catholic recognition, If a number of Christian 
ens agree to subject themselves to a 
presby or a diocesan episcopacy, we claim no 
right to object. They simply exercise the liberties 
that we do. We are equally bound to protect our 
own liberties and to respect theirs. In the domain 
of reason, Scripture, and experience, we may dis- 
cuss the right or wrong, the expediency or inexpe- 
diency of things, but there our right of interference 
ends, In this way the foundation of a true catho- 
licity is laid—the Church that claims liberty for 


itself, and that concedes to all others the 
liberty that it claims, is n y in the 
attitude for eatholic relations. Therefore it 


He did not deny in the | 
conditions of religious life in England that this pro- 
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is no paradox to say that our churches 
are catholic, because they are independent. 
And Catholicity is the practical necessity and feel - 
ing of most Nonconforming churches. Hence Pres- 
byterians and Methodists, Baptists, and Con- 
gregationolists, freely commingle their church- 
membership, interchange pulpits, commune in 
religious services, and co-operate in religious agen- 
cies. We worship in each other’s churches, and 
minister in each other’s pulpits, as naturally and 
unconsciously as we do in our own, And this is 
true Catholicity, not subscription to the same 
crecds, membership in the same church organisa- 
tion, worship in the same ritual (God forbid ! Who 
would not shudder at the thought of the whole of 
Christendom Episcopal, or Presbyterian, or Con- 
gregational), but in fraternal recognition, co-opera- 
tion and affection. One rejoices in diversities of 
church life and ministration. Thus the subjective 
diversities of human nature are met, selfish en- 
croachment is checked, the dearth and corruption 
of despotism are counteracted, and in the thoughts 
and sympathies and methods of many churches, 
the manifold kody of Christ is perfected. ‘For as 
we have many members in one body, and all mem- 
bers have not the same office, so we, being many, 
are one body in Christ, and every one members one 
of another.’” (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. Alexander Thomson, M.A., of Man- 
chester (Chairman of the Congregational Union) 
moved the following resolution :— 


a mainly of members of the 
Congregational body, for whose use the Memorial Hall this 


He said it was a peculiar privilege to himself offi- 
cially to welcome the honoured brethren who had 
favoured him with their company, and he was glad 
to think that some visible progress had been made 
by the different sections of what had been well 
termed Evangelical Christendom in their mutual 
recognition since the epoch celebrated by that 
edifice. They justly gloried in the stern fidelity 
to conscience which the confessors of 1662 manifested 
in the course which they adopted. But it must 
not be forgotten that that conscience was accustomed 
to * as loudly and emphatically upon minor 
points as upon the eternal verities which were the 
source and strength of God’s life inthe soul. It 
was early morning then, but it was an easy thing 
now to give this mutual recognition, to exhibit this 
fraternal charity and confidence. Indeed, never had 


there — * an * — i ay — thie 
— as there was at present. e ho is 
— — a of a brighter era, that should be 


distinguished not only by a freer intercourse 
amongst the various denominations of Evangelical 
Christians, but by wider and more combined inroads 
upon the kingdom of darkness. They would have 
to encounter opposition, for which they would need 
united strength. There was a battle now being 
joined in which all the Free Churches were bound to 
take their share—a battle not for religious liberty 
wy was secured), but for religious equality. They 
ad to demand in a constitutional way the cessa- 
tion of those State arrangements that gave an 
anomalous and hurtful ascendancy to one religious 
body, which might be described as a heterogeneous 
agglomeration of different sects, who agreed in 
hardly anything else than in claiming a monopoly 
of national revenues, in wearing the State livery, 
and in opposing national progress. If the clergy 
could have their own way, aliberal, reforming, pro- 
essive administration would not be seen in Eng- 
nd in this generation. Here was a peril and an 
obstruction with which our politicians would have 
to reckon, and to consider how it might be removed. 
There was only one way in which it could be done. 
But as Christian Evangelical Dissenters they had a 
work to do which no politicians could do for them, 
to train the people up to the standard which they 
should reach, in order that the work of the libera- 
tion of religion from State patronage and control 
might be wisely and thoroughly effected. (Cheers. ) 
ir Charles Reed, in seconding the resolution, 
said : I have three reasons for seconding this reso- 
lution. I stand in a direct line of men who from 
the time of the Commonwealth have been Indepen- 
dents, and some of whom suffered for their 
principles. Then I have been more associated in 
public work than most men with representatives of 
other religious denominations than my own, and I 
have received abundant hospitality, at home and 
abroad, from Christian friends of various commu- 
nions. Yesterday morning we had a statement as 
to this building ; in the evening we had some noble 
speeches in support of our distinctive principles ; 
and to-night our door is open to welcome the visit 
of all Christian people who choose to accept our 
hospitality. I am quite certain that we and they 
have a common interest. Our interest must be 
common in the names of John Milton, John Bun- 
an, John Howe, and Oliver Cromwell. This plat- 
orm does not belong to us. I claim as Congre 
tionalists our Baptist friends, who have fought for 
freedom as persistently and intelligently as any 
men inthe world. (Cheers.) I have been reminded 
to-day of the wonderful changes old London has 
seen 8 centuries, and the immense 
advance of our religious poy Let those who, 
like myself, have ascended the tower of this build - 
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5 Smithfield, 
with its horrid memories? Around that open 
the Campus Planus of the Romans —the hunted 
Protestants found shelter till 
Persecution drove them out, 
And chased them up to heaven. 
Southward, on one side of the old Fleet river, there 
was a monas of the Benedictine order, the 
Black Friars, Near where that monastery stood, 
where afterwards the Bible was burned by the 


common hangman, we now see the noble front of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. (Cheers.) 
On the other side of the Fleet, the Carmelites, the 
White Friars, had their establishment ; and there, 

} the Alsati afterwards was, has 
recently been reared the noble building of the 
London City Mission. Loo towards St. Paul’s, 
who will not think of Paul’s where Latim 

| and spoke to the 


the Sunday-school U 
Justice Hall was, in which 


He 
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mi in England with a m 


tion 

of brotherly to others who, though not fol- 
lowing exactly the same policy, held in substance 
the same ecclesiastival Ran. He had swallowed 
Mas ience and 

Laughter.) It was 

infusion. He thanked the doctor, and 


the com 
metropolitan edifice. He did not 
to dwell on the monstrous and dis- 
intolerance of the past. The spirit of 
was not dead, or they would not discuss it 


their ministers, and, he was almost 
ashamed to add, the burial of their dead. 
814 agitation must go forward until full justice 
be done, and the whole politics of England would 
still have to be complicated by what were called us- 
perities and collisions of Establishment and Dissent, 
until these things were remedied; and they were 
wisely guided enough to reach some happier national 
ment, some er justice, some brighter 

day. But inthe meantime it did not follow that 
those who had to contend were lovers of contention 
(Hear, hear.) There was nothing so hateful on the 
human countenance as a constant expression of 
querulousness, and there was something very dis- 
agreeable in being constantly represented as Dissen- 
ters, and Nonconformists, and Protesters, and 
Complainers. He remembered the saying of a plain 
man in the Highlands, who remarked to him after 
some rather sharp speaking had gone on in a public 
place, Well, sir, I dinna like our ministers to be 
always showing their teeth, but I like them to have 
teeth.” Saco angel and cheers.) He believed 
churches greatly needed to have teeth, but not to be 
always showing them. It was a far greater delight 
to them all to te age those 128 on which 

ithful 


9 yd 9 em 1 the i. — 
was positively painfu obliged 
do p out into prominence those matters” of 


gregationalist as any 


| equality or church administration, on which they 
were to differ from this church or that. 
Was not it very remarkable that there was spread- 
ing all around such a longing for a wider and warmer 
Christian fellowship—a thing all the more remark- 
able that it did not ensue upon the adjustment of 
anyone of those great controversies by which this 
fellowship had been broken ? He owed some return 
to Dr. Allon, and he might say that Presbyte- 
rianism in England had not pr red since 1662, 
which might be because it comprised congregations 
without cohesion or supervision. Since they had 
| followed their own cohesion system morefully, they 
had red more. Presbyterians desired to 
unite in England with all true Protestants, to con- 
serve and invigorate it. Archbishop Laud was alive; 
he saw him every day. There was the same exag- 
geration of Ritualism and approximation to Rome at 
work, It was said that all this would end as many 
things had ended before, in a plausible compro- 
mise. He believed there were earnest men at 
work who would push this on to a growing agita- 
tion, anda very serious national crisis. He was sure 
it is time to meet together to consider what might 
be done for the vindication of the truth and life 
and liberty they had in Jesus Christ, not vitupera- 
ting any men who were in earnest according to 
their conscience, however misguided and misguiding, 
but, above all, seeking to evince that freer, larger, 
more emphatic, more generous, more intelligent, 
more loving Christianity which ought to be pro- 
duced in Churches that had, thank God, been 
purged from priestly arrogance, that were being. 
nurtured on the purity of the Gospel, and that were 
constituted simply and firmly in accordance with 
the New Testament of their Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. (Cheers. ) 
The Rev. Dr. Angus said he felt some difficulty 
in — his own position—whether he was as a 
guest, or like a child at home. From what he had 
seen and heard he thought he was as good a Con- 
gatior them. Their substantial 
unity might easily be tested. If they took a Con- 
tionalist, a Presbyterian, a Methodist, and a 
ist, and propounded to them a few doctrinal 
uestions, the answers would he believed satisfy 
them all; or they might take four students from 
the several denominations, and put questions to 
them relative to freedom of conscience, the basis of 
a Christian Church, the responsibility of individual 
Christianity, and the authority of the Bible and the 
business of the Church to give the Gospel to the 
world. Here also he believed the replies would be 
in unison. Therefore he rejoiced in og © emer 
in that assembly, and he reciprocated in the most 
earnest way all the kindl ions of feeling to 
which he had listened. He should rejoice, if 
8 lecture = resumed, 
co-operation of eminent men 
bodies— (cheers) —which would, he thought, tend to 
promote unity and kindly oe among the higher 
class of ministers and tful men. He would 
i + the other ~ . 14 woe ye cy Ra 
ree years 2 travel from Chicago 
to Francisco > the other side of that — 
with a very ae warm-hearted Wesleyan, 
and they ng — * 72 of the 
rogress e denominations. 
Hie friend told bin that slong the 2,500 miles 
between these two cities the railways owned alter- 
nate blocks of twenty miles, the Government 
owning the other alternate blocks, and in a way 
very common in America the railways offered to 
any religious body a site for a chapel and a school- 
house and minister's house, provided they would 
undertake to build them within the next ten years. 
His friend said the only two bodies that accepted 
that challenge were the Methodists and the Baptists 
—(laughter)—and he added, “* You will see how the 
thing will work. We'shall supply the fire, and you 
will supply the water, and we shall get up the 
steam along the whole line.” (Much laughter.) He 
believed in order, and he believed a little more 
firmly in freedom, but he believed besides that, if 
work was to be done, fire and water were the best 
things. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Dr. Panshon said that at that late hour 
he was not going to make aspeech. He was there 
as a warm-hearted Wesleyan minister, to thank 
them for their recognition of other Churches, and 
he rejoiced in the completion of that building. He 
was a member of a great denomination, and of one 
still greater—the British empire; and as a patriot 
he congratulated them on the completion of the 
work. It was right to commemorate the men and 
the principles of the Puritans. When in America 
he had felt that all that was noble, and vital, and 
intelligent in the great American Republic sprang 
from the seed sown by the Pilgrim Fathers. They 
2 Wesleyans) owed a great deal to the Puritans. 

he grandfather of Wesley was one of the ejected. 
On both sides the grandfather and grandmother of 
Wesley were steeped in Nonconformity. They had 
a good deal of Nonconformist blood in their veins. 
There were some diseases that infected a man, and 
then slumbered for a generation, and broke out 
again in the generation following. (Much laughter 
and cheers.) It did seem as though that pheno- 
menon had happened in connection with the 
genealogy which, with all deference to Dr. Allon, 
he was rather fond now aud then of tracing. 
(Laughter.) He felt, however, that there was some 
danger lest, in these piping times of peace, these 
halcyon days ne which they had fallen, they 
should be apt to forget the rte ry which won the 


ed, just as C 
‘Borg Simatroue than” Cans de old Roman 
army 
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been said, strive like the palm-tree under endurance 
to their loftiest elevations, and certainly if the 
elasticity of their principles was to be tried and 
tested—and tried and tested it would be in the 
times that were assuredly coming—they had need 
to remind themselves of the memory of their 
fathers, and to stimulate themselves by their godly 
example. They had all an interest in these men; 
and he rejoiced with them as one who honoured 
the principles for which they suffered, and as one 
who was prepared to stand side by side, front tofront, 
with them against sin, and the man of sin. Do not 
let us be so enamoured of the memory of our fathers 
that we have no heart to imitate their example. 
Confessors witnessed on purpose that the holy seed 
might follow. It is for the birth of heroes that the 
martyrs bled, and that the conquering human angel 
— in the sun. (Cheers.) Just as Thermopyle 
would have been a rash impertinence if Sparta were 
not free ; just as they who swore by Marathon must 
ht for Athens when the leaguers 2 or 
when the Medes surrounded, so they with all their 
heritage of privilege, must gird themselves for in- 
corruptible testimony and for straightforward work 
in order that they might not shame their ancestry, 
and that, with the added inspiration of their 
memories, they might bear the world nearer to tha 
paradise it panteth for. (Loud and prolonged 
cheers. ) 
The Rev. J. H. Wilson announced that the Rev. 
George Lamb was to have been present to represent 
the Primitive Methodists, and would have been the 
last speaker, but something had prevented his 
attending the meeting. 
After the sin ing of a hymn, the Rev. Mr. 
M‘All — tae Benediction, and the assem- 
bly dispersed. ; 
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MR. BRIGHT AT BIRMINGHAM. 


On Monday evening Mr. Bright, M.P., addressed 
his constituents in the Bingley Hall, Birmingham. 
The immense structure, which is considered capable 
of holding 15,000 persons, was crowded in every 
part. Mr. J. Chamberlain, the Mayor, presided, 
and there were aleo upon the platform Mr. Dixon 
and Mr. Muntz, the right hon. gentleman’s col- 
leagues; Professor Fawcett, M.P., Mr. Richard, 
M.P., Mr. Carter, M.P., Mr. Carvell Williams, 
Mr. C. Harrison, M. P., Mr. Fletcher, M. P., Mr. 
A. Peel, M.P., Mr. M. A. Bass, M.P., Mr. Brogden, 
M.P., Mr. Hill, M.P., and Mr. A. Illingworth, 
besides all the leading Liberals of the borough. 
The appearance of Mr. Bright was the signal for 
hearty and prolonged cheers. The Chairman 
having introduced the proceedings, Mr. Wright, 
President of the Liberal Association, proposed, and 
Mr. T. Reston seconded, the following motion :— 

ais Si crates tes see te “ta ot 
2 — “nis — toad 12 duties 12 

Mr. Joseph Malins came forward to move an 
amendment, but was met with a storm of disappro- 
bation. When he succeeded in obtaining a hearing 
he moved an amendment expressing want of con- 
fidence in Mr. Muntz, so far as his action upon the 
drink question was concerned. This was seconded 
by Mr. G. Hadway, and on being put to the meet- 
ing was rejected by an overwhelning majority. 

Mr. Bright, on rising, was received with much 
enthusiasm, hate and handkerchiefs being waved, 
and the cheering being again and again renewed. 
The right hon. gentleman commenced by a brief 
reference to the past; twelve gentlemen who 
reflected the current views having been placed on 
the Treasury Bench to do nothing, and prevent 
their opponents from doing something, in tw 
namerous assemblies whose business it was to tlie | 
politics. Curiously enough, they last session 
planged into the most explosive branch of political 
matters — ecclesiastical affairs. Down at the 
Pentland Frith he had studied that surprising 
picture. He saw that solemn Scotch proprietor 
albeit no Scotchman—the Duke of Richmond, the 
Lord Chancellor with his Orange ideas, and the 
Prime Minister in the other House, engaged 
in applying a match to every bit of gun- 
powder they found in their way. (Laughter.) 
First of all they dealt with the Church 
of Scotland and its patronage—a_ thing 
found to be dangerous, while at the same time a 


committee of the House of Lords was deciding that 
the enormous and corrupt patronage of the Church 
of England was a thing to be carefully guarded 
from destruction. The Scotch Bill had not had 
the desired effect, for the United Presbyterian 
Church and the Free Church had decided by a 
remarkably unanimous vote that the ecclesiastical 
affairs of Scotland could never be 2 upon a 
satisfactory basis until the Established Church of 
Scotland was disestablished and set free. (Cheers) 
The question of disestablishment would come up as 
a t and main question before almost every con- 
1 in that kingdom. er) Then came 


; but minds of the highest temper, it had 


the Public Worship Bill of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 8 bill which was nourished by the 


that positions in the Church 
olevated and the most sacred to which men can be 
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Lord Chancellorand Lord Shaftesbury, which became 


popular, and went down to the House of Commons, 
where it was still more popular. He never knew 
the House of Commons unanimous and enthusiastic 
about anything, except at a time when it didn’t 
know what it was doing and where it was going. 
(Laughter and cheers.) This was the case in refe- 
rence to the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, which was 
repealed by a still more unanimous House, and in 
reference to the war with Russia, which was now 
regarded as foolish. Well, Mr. Disraeli, glad to 
have anything in hand that was popular, tacked 
himself to the archbishop’s apron—(laughter)— 
and the bill passed. hat was the charge 
in this bill? Why that some thousands of the 
clergy were lawless, and required to be curbed. 
(Hear, hear.) Whe were they? It was said they 
were the sons of gentlemen, who had had the ad- 
vantage of being educated at our ancient Universi- 
ties, were accustomed to associate with the great 
wealth and high blood of the peerage ; and they had 
been set over us by the State as instructors in 
morals and religion. And yet their own friends, 
archbishops and bishops and Ministers of State, 
declared that their conduct was so lawless that it 
Was necessary to have special legislation to keep 
them in order. (Cheers.) Now, a very dear old 
friend of mine, the late Col. Perronet Thompson, 
once said to him, when there had been some talk 
somewhere of a revolt of troops, that it was a very 
dangerous thing when the extinguisher took fire— 
(laughter)—and that there was not much chance of 
a conflagration being put out. And so, if it be true 
that our State instructors in morals and religion 
have got into this condition of lawlessness that they 
require special legislation to curb them, then I 
think things are coming to a serious pass, and that 
it behoves all men and all women who think upon 
public questions at all to consider the position in 

ch we are now placed. (Hear, hear.) We know 
there are special cases in which there is special 
legislation. There is special legislation with regard 
to publicans. They sell articles which promote 
unfortunately disorder and crime, and even mad- 
ness, and „ legislation is necessary.“ There 
was special legislation for some other businesses — 
marine - tore dealers, 1 kicking ruffians who 
beat their wives, &c., but here were some thousands 
of men upon whose consecrated heads the hands of 
bishops been placed whose lawlessness also 
required special legislation. 

Now, in a great body like the Church of England 
there will and must always be some considerable diver- 
2 of opinion, and it is on account of this Avergence 

t the Government have assisted to carry a new Act 
of Uniformity. Well, just over two hundred years ago 
there was a and celebrated Act which was 
called by the name of the Act of Uniformity. Under 
it at least two thousand mem—the bulk of them learned 
and pious men, clergymen of the Church of land— 
were ejected from that Church. It was a most blessed 
secession for the 8 because, no doubt, it laid the 

w 


foundation of a party. ch has ever since in England 
been the consistent friend of freedom and improvement 
in our legislation. (Cheers.) Under that Act the per- 
sons who were ejected were those who were furthest 
from Rome. Now, under the Act passed last session 
the persons who are to be restrained are those agains: 
whom it is charged that a are nearest and continually 
— setses to Rome. (Cheers and laughter.) Now 
ere is a great disappointment to every thougbtful and 
true man and woman in the Church of England, and to 
many outside it, in this state of things; because you 
know quite well that one of the great arguments in 
favour of an Established Church is that it suppresses 
all zeal which tends to disorder, and not only represses 
zeal, but that it is a bulwark net that Church from 
which our fathers separated themselves three hundred 
= They say that what the Church of England 
wants is not zeal but a gentlemanly conformity—(a 
laugh)—and they are very angry now that somehow or 
other this zeal is creeping into the Church. Well, it 
crept into the Scotch Church about thirty years ago. 


At that time the fermentation was so violent that the 


heads of the barrel or the hogshead gave way, and the 
staves tumbled together, and an immeasurable quantity 
of ecclesiastical liquor was lost, (Laughter.) Well, the 
very same thing is now ay toacertain extent in 
the Church of land. I don’t say whether the zeal is 
wise or not. There is very much Zeal that is unwise, 
and there is not very much that is wise at all times. 
don’t say whether it is wise, but I say it is earnest and 
conscientious, and probable it is dangerous, but not 20 
dangerous to the truth as to the political associations 
connected with it. (Hear, hear.) Then it is said, and 
very farly, that the Church in this country is the State 

urch, an Act of Parliament Church—tbat in point of 
fact is not a religious only, but a political institution; 
that it is as it has been described by a member of the 
House of Peers of my acquaintance, a branch of the 
Civil Service, and that it must obey. 


If they wanted the very last utterance on the 
question of obedience to the Church, he would 
refer them to the late Solicitor-General, who said 

session that if one set of priests did not con- 
form to the national faith, they could find another 
set. This reminded him of an irreverent suggestion 
made some years ago, that their aged judges should 
be transferred to the Bench of bishops, thus 
Saving the pensions of the former, and infusin 
some practical wisdom into the latter. (Renew 
laughter.) But could Sir W. Harcourt easily find 
pious, earn s‘, and learned men to take the position 
suggested? He must have been thinking of his own 
— (Hear, hear.) 

No doubt a member of that proſession takes either 
side of the case (cheers and laughter) the case for the 
plaintiff or the case for the defendant, and probably 
either is equally welcome if it adds to the emolument 
of his professional services, and he may have thought 

—posi the most 


called—can be taken by numbers of men without caring 


in the least what it is that their consciences teach 
them, or what they believe to be the truth, but that 
merely for so many hundreds a year they will willingly 
accept these mes; 4 and conform to what he calls the 
national faith. (Choers.) It is quite true that the 
Government does order and can order what shall be 
uniform of the troops. So your corporations can deter- 
mine everything abdit the helmets, hats, and 
truncheons of the police; and no doubt so far as the 
dress and ceremonies and the position of the clergy are 
concerned, it is in the power of Parliament to make 
stringent laws, and to enforce conformity to the rules 
which it shall lay down ; but then, bear in mind, that 
by these Acts of Parliament you can’t touch the hearts, 
and reason, and conscience of the people. (Applause.) 
The pulpits are free everywhere, Your prayers are 
written, and printed, and fixed, but sermons are left to 
the judgment and to the conscience of the preacher ; 
and you may rely upon it that amongst the vast num- 
ber of clergy of the Church of England any attempt 
thus to bind them down ina sort of strait-waistcoat 
of this kind, although it may appear fur the moment 
perhaps to bave a success, must ultimately 
and wholly fail. (Cheers.) It is said there are about 
twenty thousand ministers in the Church of England. 
lf half the population of England and Wales are con- 
nected by association and by affection with that Church 
there are ten millions of persons connected with it, and 
if within the borders of the Church no latitude is to be 
allowed, and if only outside any freedom of opinion and 
practice is to be permitted, I venture to say that the 
days of the Establishment are numbered. (Loud 
cheers.) You may rely upon it, that zeal will not for 
all time sacrifice freedom even to keep the emoluments 


and the dignities of a State Church, (Renewed 
cheers.) : 


He did not defend the practices in question, for of 
many of them he disapproved, but the course now 
entered upon by the Government and Parliament 
was perilous, and it was worth while for the people 
of England—the religious people of 1 
people within the Church quite as much as those 
outside —to consider this question ia a different 
light, and to ask themselves whether this vast sub- 
ject could be longer committed to the care, disposal, 
management, and votes and speeches of the two 
Houses of Parliament. (Cheers.) And there were 
other troublous and perilous symptoms. There 
was the case of that bishop, whom Sir W. Harcourt 


called a learned simpleton, who would not allow a 


worthy Wesleyan minister to have the word 
‘*reverend ” on his tombstone, though he himself 
was called a right rev. father.” (Shame.) Now 


he found St. Peter speaking of our beloved bro- 
ther Paul,” but not once of the “ right rev. father.” 
(Cheers.) If the bishop referred to was moved by 
the same spirit, he would hardly refuse to give that 
Wesleyan minister the title he claimed. (Hear, 
hear.) But as bishops generally were excellent men, 
he took this to bean instance of the kind of ce 
which came from the sacerdotal spirit in the Church 
of England—(cheers)—the presumption which was 
born of privilege, and wholly contrary to the spirit 
of the Apostle referred to. 
on is = to K at, then, thut — a ar 
ileged clergy whom one of your ts has e 
% our State priests—sole vendors Pe the lore that 
works salvation” —I say when you have this clergy, 
with its privileges, its endowments, its preferments, 
its obvious and constantly proclaimed superiority, it 
is not unreasonable to expect that such things as this 
should happen, and that they should despise the humble 
and hard-working men whose labours have been so 
wonderfully blessed of heaven, but who seem to intrude 
into their privileged field? (Applause.) Let us for one 
moment just survey the privil field ; is there order 
there, or is their confusion? If it be right to find such 
fault with those outside, must it not be well and wide 
to try to arrest the m which is so — 
spreading inside? (Cheers.) I take it for granted it 
may be assumed that thore is a widespread strife be- 
tween the clergy and the congregation, or else there 
would be no pretence of necessity for the bill of last 
year ; but there is also strife between the clergy and 
the bishops, and there is discord amongst the bishops 
themselves, * You have heard lately that 
a bishop—a man of eminence and of great learning 
bas been in this country from a far country on a mes- 
sage of justice and mercy—(cheers)—a m of jus- 
tice and mercy which I hope has not been without its 
effect ; and I trust the statements made of the manner 
in which be has been received, and his case has been 
listened to by Lord Carnarvon, the Colonial Secretary, 
are not at exaggerated, Well, this bishop comes 
to this country, and he is invited by a clergyman in 
the learned city which my learned friend represents to 
preach. The bishop of the divcese immediately issued 
an order that the colonial bishop should not preach in 
that church. (Shame) What does the clergyman do 
With perfect order apparently he submits at once. The 
colonial bishop is not admitted, but he hands the ser- 
mon he was going to preach to tho miuister of the 
church, and the minister reads the very sermon which 
the colonial bishop would have preached, (Laughter. ) 
Another bishop forbids him in another diocese, a 
metropolitan diocese, to preach there—and what fol- 
lows? I suppose the best known and the most eminent 
clergyman within the diocese, not under the bishop's 
2 but still within what I consider the geo- 
graphical limits of the diocese, invites this very ex- 
cluded colonial bishop to preach in the Abbey Church 
of Westminster. 8 Hear, hear,“ and laughter.) The 
bishop so excluded and so invited, not wishiug to pro- 
mote disorder and contest, declines the invitation, and 
therefore does not preach there. Yon have before you 
here in a fow moments’ discussion the painful arro- 
gance of the bishop with regard to the Wesleyan 
minister; you hate the sort of charity there exists bo- 
tween some of thd bishops in this country and the 
bishop from Natal you have at the same time an in- 
stance of the order which prevails, when a minister 
accepts the mandate of the bishop by excluding the 
colonial b , but escapes from it in reality by read- 
ing the colonial bishop’s sermon ; and then you have 
the sort of uniformity there is in the Church of Eng- 
when the Bishop of London will not let the 3 a 
of Natal officiate in his diocese, and the next grea 


man of the Church in the diocese, the Dean of West- 
minster, invites him to preach in the Abbey Church. 
(Applause.) Now, for all these grievances we have tho 
bill of last year. I may tell you how serious is the con- 
dition of the Churchby reading an extract from Sir W. 
Harcourt’s speech. He says that legislation of this kind 
should oniy be resorted to in the gravest necessity. 
He says, I am satisfied there is such a necessity. In 
my opinion, the present condition of things in the 
Church is simply intolerable. The remedy may prove 
severe, but the disease is critical. I believe that a 
surgical operaticn is necessary to oxtirpate the cause, 
for without it the patient will surely die.“ Take it for 
granted, therefore, that it is within the view of Sir 
W. Harcourt, and those with whom he acts, to pro- 
ceed to still further and more sovere measures of 
legislation, The Public Worship Bill of last session 
does vory little. It makes no alteration in tho 
law; it has merely established a new court before 
which informers from every parish in the king dom may 
comé and lay charges against the minister of those 
parishes. It does not decide what is the law, but it 
leaves the decision to the judges who are appointed ; 
but they can deal only, as you see, with vestments and 
millinery— (Hear, hear)—with position and ceremonies ; 
they cannot touch the sermon. They may deal with 
the question of the light that comes from the candles, 
but they cannot deal with the question of the 
light that comes from the eloquence and,the power 
of the earnestness and the godly sincerity of tho 
man who preaches the sermon, (Loud cheers.) Thus 
we are brought face to face with this great fact, and 
that is what I really wish you to consider, namely, that 
the State Church, as we have it now, is not, and cannot 
be in harmony with the age. (Hear, hear,” and cheers.) 
I should like to ask you what there is that was esta- 
blished, or existed, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, that 
is in harmony with the reign of Queen Victoria? The 
difference between the two Queens is enormous, and 
cannot be measured, The arbitrariness, the absolute 

ower, the insolent assertion of it in the Queen of three 
undred years ago—the moderation, the justice, the 
sympathy you have in the Queen of our own time, are 
strongly marked. (Cheers.) In the House of Commons 
of that day and the House of Commons of this the 
difference cannot be calculated and cannot be measured. 
(Hear, hear.) 


In point of fact, it was a most extraordinary 
thing that for three hundred years a Church esta- 
blished in an age like that should be able in any 
way to continue itself in its present form unto tho 
time in which they lived—(Hear, hear)—and it was 
worthy of note that wherever they found the 
Church of England powerful, there they found the 
most dera resistance to legislative and ad- 
ministrative reform. From the Church as a body 
they had received no assistance in carrying the 
great measures of the last half-century. Then as 
a religious institution, they had at\ one end 
enormous salaries ; at the jother, scanty} incomes. 
Promotion by merit was nown. Promotion in 
the Church was promotion by interest and high 
importunity. (A Voice: No!“ and interrup- 
tion.) 


Understand me, I am only now speaking tho voice of 
thousands of curates. (Loud cheers.) I am not making 
a claim on behalf of the Nonconformists. The Methodist 
minister does not trouble about this, I am only speak- 
ing with a voice which will find an answer to-morrow in 
the heart of thousands of curates. (Loud cheers.) 
Within the last ten years a friend of mine had occasion 
to apply to the Lord Chancellor for some small prefer- 
ment for a most devoted and excellent minister, whose 
circumstances were to the last degree urgent and press- 
ing, and the Lord Chancellor told him, as I understand 
—or his patronage secretary it might be—that he had 
on his list somewhere near 700 names of curaks and 
clergymen, that is, ordained ministers of the Church 
of England, asking that they should have something 
from this, as they believed, inexhaustible store of 

age. (Hear, hear.) And all these men believed 
case to be as hard and their claim as 8 as the 
vase and the claim of the minister for whom my 
friend was interceding. (Hear, hear.) 


Then one-half of the livings were private property. 
which were often bought and sold in the open or 
secret market, and day by day there was this traflic 
in the most sacred and solemn offices of the Church 
—(Hear, hear)—and further the clergy were practi- 
cably freeholders and immovable :— 


Notwithatanding all these evils—and I should say 
they are evils—and I should say it with a stronger voice 
aud a more resolute tone if I were a member of that 
Church—all these evils, great as they are, bave not 
been sufficient to quench seal in that Church, and at 
this moment, more now than at any other time, there 
are thcusands of honest and conscientious men whose 
labours and sacrifices can never be exhausted, and can 
never be estimated, and can never be compensated, 
(‘‘ Hear, hear,” and cheers.) The great complaint is 
that this zeal, which is not denied, is running in the 
wrong direction, and is carrying the clergy, and somo 
of their most simple-minded followers, in the direction 
of Rome; and we have a sort of feeling that thero is 
great damage to the Church, and we have archbisho 
and bishops stumping their dioceses in defence of the 
Establishment, saw only the other day that tho 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in a speech which really 
was admirable in tone, a specch which no one could 
read without interest and pleasure, warned evory body 
who was at all doubtful of the wisdom of maiutaining 
the Establishment, as to what would happen if the 
Establishment was not maintained, They always point 
to that now very old man who may be his successor in 
Rome. (Laughter.) In fact, Sir W. Harcourt says, 
% am of opinion that a Protestant Establishment is 
the only power that can effectually. cope with the 


organised forces of Romo.” He says that, compared 


with the powers of resistance, he believed that tho 
etiorts of voluntary bodies were feeble. (Ob.) And 
he says further on, He must be a purblind poli- 
tivian who does not understand that the residuary 
legatee of disestablishment would infallibly be the 
A n 
are i — e fort w 

intended to and defend us has turned iteelf 
against us, Sir William Harcourt says in answer 
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to — % Oh, yes, you may change the garrison, but 


do not ep the fortress.” But the fact is, the gar- 
rison and the fort are one and inseparable, and unless 
he conld get rid of some thousands of the clergy, and 


put in their places some thousands of his friends, facile 


and changeable, I know not how we can have a fort or 
defenders upon whom we can rely. (Cheers.) There 
may be persons in this meeting, and I hope there are 
some, who may question very much the force of what I 
have been saying; but I ask them to look round, and 
take the Presbyterian bodies in Sootland, or in England, 
the Wesleyans, the Independents, the Baptists, take 
any of the smaller sects, whom I need not mention in 
this enumeration, make a count, and do you find that 
the ministers of these various bodies are constantly in 
their sermons, in their decorations, in their postures, 
in their ceremonies, in their confessions, in their ex- 
hortations to their penple, gradually and obviously and 


rapidly g over to Rome? I have read—I always 
read with great interest—some of the transactions of 
the Con onal Union, and of the great meet of 
the Ba I find in their speeches or in their 


reports or documents incessant complaints that a per- 
cen of their ministers and their peojle are con- 
stantly going over to Rome. (Hear, hear.) It is only 
in the hierarchical and oe Church that there are 
converts made continually to the Church of Rome; and 


it may be eg say without hesitation, that I hold 


r ak endl canis wien na vee 
people near etpless, an - 
lieve that the State bonds in which the urch is bound 
cause the mischief and also this helpleesness. | 


He had no objection to such Church defence meet- 
ings as that held the other day in Birmingham, over 
which Lord Dartmouth presided, but he thought 
they should show a better temper towards those 
who took a different view. If the Church was, as 
was said, a national institution, they had a rigut 
freely to discuss it. 

We have no intention of doing an by violence. 
Our on is that all — peorte * con- 
sider subject, and if they believe that the Church 
is not carrying us in the direction of Rome—if they 
believe it is a great, sound, Protestant institution—if 
they believe it makes the State and the people religious, 
then let them preserve the Church, but if they come to 
a different conclusion, surely the people and the Parlia- 
ment are at liberty to make whatsoever change they 
think proper. (Cheers.) 

Referring to the licensed victuallers, Mr. Bright 
said that that body and the Church were each in 
possession of a monopoly—the one to teach morals 
and religion about which they could not agree, 
and the other to have the undisputed and almost 
unovntrolled right of supplying to the people as 


extent. ’ (Cheers. ) 
thousands 


of. excellent 


men should complain of a P n- 
0 chosen who has not formed 

as I have on this ae This is a 
; 

people 


kebkrs 
Aikkir 


E 
ee 


good to your 


magnitude of the loss which the party and he 
sustai 


House of Commons and the country 
by his withdrawal. (Loud cheers.) The right hon. 
gentleman concluded as follows :— 


Now, I am not asking you, or my constituents, or any 

into a violent 
blished Church 
0 I think it would be a great calamity 
i a great change like that should come by 


rty or section of a party, te plu 
r 


nd that 
violent —— one discussion 


it, and I appeal to you who 


me to lead you or join in anything 
the 8 1 A offered. 


great day for freedom in this coun 
testantism and Christianity, which sh 
enfranchisement of the 


an hour and a quarter.) 


A resolution, moved by Mr. R. W. Dale, and 


seconded by Mr. G. W. Baker, was subsequent! 
carried expressing the 


6 0 that 3 be 
we a tempest which is almost like the tur 
moil of a great revolution. I ask you only to consider 
be Nonconformists and 
may not care about the Church, and I appeal to those 
who do care about it, who do as they say they do, 
about Protestantism and about religion. It is not tor. 

crusade against 
to you to-night my homely 
contribution to the discussion of the greatest question 
of our time. (Hear, bear.) If I am able to form any 
just judgment upon it, I should say that it will be a 
, and for Pro- 
witness the full 
urch within the realms of 
England. (Loud cheers, in the midst of which the right 
hon. gentleman resumed his seat, having spoken for 


: y 
regret with which thé meet- 

received the announcement of Mr. Gladstone's 
— from the leadership of the Liberal party, 


its high sense of his personal and public character, 
and its gratitude for the distinguished services 
which he has rendered to the country in its poli- 
tical, financial, and ecclesiastical reforms. 

The proceedings did not close until half-past ten 
o’clock at night. 


pra — 


LEADERSHIP OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


Mr. Adam, at the request of certain prominent 
members of the Liberal party, has issued a circular 
summoning a meeting of the Opposition at the 
Reform Club on Wednesday, the 3rd of February, 
at three o’clock. The date is fixed for the 3rd, 
because it is desirable that the selected leader 
should be enabled to enjoy the formal privileges of 
his position at the opening of the session, receiving, 
for example, a copy of the Queen’s ** in the 
usual way. It is expected that at this meetin 
Earl Granville will be formally proposed an 
accepted as leader of the party. The choice of 
leader of the House of Commons still lies between 
the Marquis of Hartington and Mr. W. E. Forster. 
In respect to the former it may be stated that his 
father, the Duke of Devonshire, is about sixty- 
— years of age, and that the elevation of the 
noble marquis to the Upper House is only a ques- 
tion of a comparatively short time. 

Representatives from Manchester, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Bristol, and other towns were 
or on Wednesday at a conference of the 

nited Nonconformist Committee, held at Crewe, 
when Mr. J. S. Wright, J. P., of Birmingham, was 
elected chairman, and the following resolutions 
were adopted unanimously :—1, ‘‘That in view of 
the retirement of Mr. Gladstone from the leader- 
— of the Liberal party, this meeting desires cor- 

ially to acknowledge the t services which he 
has rendered tothe Lil party, and the nation, 
and — me wk to assure him that, although the 
Nonconformists of England and Wales believe that 
they have just reason to resent the educational 
policy of his Government, they retafm unshaken 
confidence in the earnestness of his desire to deal 
faithfully and justly with all classes of his fellow- 
countrymen, — of their religious convic- 
tions, and cherish a profound admiration for his 
personal character and for the courage and stainless 
integrity of his political life.” 2, That, in the 
judgment of this meeting, the recent defeats and 

resent weakness of the Liberal party have been 
— caused by the dissatisfation and hostility 
produced by the educational policy of the late Go- 
vernment ; and that this meeting expresses, there- 
fore, the earnest hope that, in the election of u 
successor to Mr. G e in the leadership of the 
House of Commons, a serious effort will be made to 
terminate the alienation of the Nonconformists from 
their primary political allegiance; that in the 
opinion of this meeting, that alienation will be em- 
bittered and rendered permanent should any leader 
be selected who is publicly pledged to pursue the 

licy which is regarded with irreconcilable hos- 
ility by the great mass of the Nonconformists of 
the — 
4 of the Executive Committee of the 
National Education League was held at * 
ham on Thursday, to consider the ition of the 


Liberal arising from Mr. G e’s a- 
tion of 8 Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
mages of Birmingham) presided, and the followin 

resolution was passed :—‘‘ That in the opinion o 
this committee, the present disorganisation of the 


policy pursued by the late Government, and this 
or A its 3 — no — of 

2 e country wi ible under any 
leader who is pledged to the 2 — of a policy 
which has encouraged denominational mistrust in 
opposition to national education, and which has 
been proved to be objectionable to the majority of 
Liberal electors.” Deputations attended from 
London, Bristol, Bolton, Manchester, Sheffield, 
and other towns. 

The Executive Committee of the Liberation 
Society on Thursday the following resolu- 
tion :—‘‘ That the Liberal members of the House of 
Commons being called upon to select a leader as a 
successor to Mr. Gladstone, the committee feel it 
to be their duty to express the earnest hope that 
their Parliamentary friends will withhold their 
sanction from any appointment which will involve 
the continuance of the policy pursued by the late 
Government in dealing with the question of national 
education, or any other a opposed to the 
principles of religious equality.” 

Mr. R. W. Dale writes to the Times to explain 
the present attitude of the Nonconformists towards 
Mr. Forster. Mr. Dale contends that Mr. Forster 
is ible for the faults and imperfections of 
the Education Act in a manner in which his col- 
leagues are not responsiblo. For four years the 
Act was administered by Mr. Forster, and for the 
way in which it was administered the chief respon- 
sibility attaches to Mr. Forster, not to Mr. Forster's 
colleagues. The Act leaves school boards at liberty 
to pay or to refuse to pay fees out of the rates for 
children attending denominational schools. When- 
ever a board, with a Liberal majority, sent up by- 
laws to the department, taking no powers to pay 
the fees, Mr. Forster used the whole of his official 
influence to induce them to pay the fees. The Act 
as it stood was not sufficiently favourable to deno- 
minationalism ; Mr. Forster tried to make it more 
favourable.” The Nonconformists (Dr. Dale says) 
are ae willing to let bygones be bygones,” 


but 
E orster has never given any sign o an inten- 


Liberal party is largely due to the educational | Pa 


tion to change his course, ‘‘ He stands apart from 
his late colleagues, and is conspicuous for the em- 
phatic earnestness with which he has made it clear 
that, while his practice has been to make large con- 
cessions to his opponents, he will make no conces- 
sions to those who were once his friends.” Mr. 
Richard’s motion for the repeal of the 25th clause 
of the Act of 1870, which became accidentally the 
symbol and flag of the educational controversy, was 
supported by about two-thirds of the whole num- 
ber of Liberal members voting on the question, and 
five members of the late Cabinet, the Marquis of 
Hartington, Mr. Bright, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Goschen, 
Mr. Stansfeld, voted with Mr. Richard; Mr. 
Forster alone voted against him. It is not (Mr. 
Dale says) for the Nonconformists to dictate to the 
Liberal members of the House of Commons who 
shall be their leader ; but it is only frank for those 
who have the opportunity of knowing the feeling of 
large masses of Nonconformists to say, as distinctly 
as they can, that Mr. Forster is regarded as chiefly 
responsible for those acts of the late Ministry which 
provoked the Nonconformist revolt, that he appears 
to be just as resolute in his antagonism to the Non- 
conformists at the present moment as he was five 
yoars ago, and that his selection for the vacant | 
position would certainly prolong and probably per- 
petuate the separation of the Nonconformists from 
the Liberal party. 

The Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, B.A., writes to tho 
same 7 to deny the alienation of Nonconformists 
from Mr. Forster is essentially unjust and un- 
reasonable.” Mr. Rogers cannot admit that Mr. 
Forster has no more responsibility than hiscolleagues 
for the Education! Act, but any grievance arising 
out of that Act might have been consigned to ob- 
livion if Nonconformists did not believe that Mr. 
Forster’s action in the matter indicated the princi- 
ples which he is prepared to apply to those educa- 
tional and ecclesiastical qnestions which are con- 
tinually becoming more numerous and more urgently 
pressing for solution. On them Nonconformists 
cannot trust Mr Forster. Lou may tell us, he 
adds, that Lord Hartington’s views are identical, 
but we can see a great difference between a young 
nobleman who as yet is not strongly committed on 
these points and an experienced politician, trained 
in the ranks of Dissent, who has so far cast off his 
old associations, and done so much to win the con- 
fidence of the friends of the Establishment, that at 
the recent Birmingham Congress Lord Lyttelton 
pointed to him as one on whom the Church Defence 
Association might rely for support. Where they 
can trust we may reasonably doubt.” 

Mr. Chamberlain, Mayor of Birmingham, writing 
in the Rraminer on be of the Advanced Liberals, 
says :—‘*The question of the succession to the 
vacant post is still likely to create excitement in the 
Radical ranks. Ifthe army is to be nently 
laid up in winter 33 it matters little who 
holds the field-marshal’s staff, and, until the re- 
sponsible chiefs have made up their minds where 
they will lead us, it is a matter of supreme indif- 
ference which of them 2 the barren honour of 
precedence in 2 which has no policy and no 
organisation. ere is no reason to su that 
the electorate has changed its mind since year, 
and no important advance is to be looked for during 
the continuance of the present Parliament. The 
future is ours, however, and we can afford to wait 
for the next act in the drama, leaving the interlude 
eatirely to the Whigs and Trimmers. We can re- 
gard the performance as unconcerned but not un- 
amused spectators, and use the epportunity to pre- 
re the audience for the more serious business 
which is to follow. In this spirit we may indulge 
in good-humoured criticism of the distri- 
bution of the leading posts, a distribution in which 
we are plainly told we shall not be consulted, and 
in which it is impossible that we should be deeply 
concerned,” 

The Hour is informed that a letter has been 
2 by — viewer (7 2 gin 1 

o great regret he at the resignation 
the latter of the leadership of the Liberal part 4 
The letter (the Hour understands) is couched in the 
most cordial and a terms, as befits the 
relations of the leaders of the two great parties in 
the State. 

At a Liberal meeting held at Bath on Monday, 
Colonel Hayter, the Liberal member for the city, 
expressed a hope that should any great question 
arise, Mr. Gladstone might once again be induced 
to place himself at the head of his party, and lead 
it on to the path of progress, 9 

—u—— 9900 

THe Cueapsipe Crock Ficures.—The well- 
known Gog and Magog figures striking the hours 
and quarters in front of Sir John Bennett’s Cheap- 
side Watch Manufactory have been sold to a noble- 
man, and will be immediately set to work at the 
castle to which they are to be transferred, In 
their places in Cheapside, we are informed, will 
forthwith appear a new, and more striking set of 


SackeD Harmonic Socrery.—A most interesting 
and attractive progr will be given at the 
Sacred Harmonic Society’s next concert at Exeter 
Hall, on Friday, February 5, comprising Mozart’s 
„Mass No. 1,” Spohr’s “ Christian Prayer (works 
which have not been performed in London for many 

ears), and Mendelssohn's music to ‘' Athalie.”’ 
The principal soloists will be Miss Edith Wynne, 
Miss Ellen Horne, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Pearson, 
and Mr. Distin. Mr. Ryder is engaged to recite 
the illustrative verses in Athalie,” and the pe . 


formance will be conducted by Sir Michael 
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THE SURVEY OF PALESTINE. 


The progress of this work during the year which 
has just come to a close has been more satis- 
factory and fuller of results than any prévious-year 
in the history of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
excepting, perhaps, in 1869, when Captain 
Warren made most of his discoveries in the shafts 
of Jerusalem. It is difficult to understand the 
apparent lack of interest shown in the progress of 
an expedition whose work is meant to endure as 
long as the world shall read the Bible. Perhaps 
this apathy is not real, but only apparent, and 
when the public havo learned to understand the 
inestimable boon of a perfect map of the Holy 
Land, there will be no further cause to complain 
that we are indifferent, as a mass, to the efforts 
made by the Committee of the Fund to elugidate 
the narrative of the Scriptures. This work lies 
wholly in the historical books of the Bible; it is 
unconnected with any doctrines ; it appeals to 
those who are, in the best sense of the word, stu- 
dents of the great chain of events recorded. Only 
those who have experienced the difficulties caused by 
imperfect maps and defects in topographical know- 
ledge understand the real importance of the work ; 
to teachers it is beyond everything valuable ; and 
there is reason to hope that the publications of the 
Fund have had their influence in the more intelli- 
gent study of the Old Testament which is growing 
up in our schools. 


The survey now covers 3,400 square miles, being 
about half of the whole of Western Palestine. The 
part covered by the triangulation, though not yet 
thoroughly examined from an archological point 
of view, extends from Carmel in the north to the 
southern point of the Dead Sea in the south, in- 
cluding most of the scenes of the events recorded 
in the Books of Joshua, Judges, and Samuel. The 
whole of this portion of the country has been ex- 
haustively mapped ; there will not be a ravine, a 
watercourse, a hill, or a wood, which will not be 
found upon the map when it is published ; there 
will not be a name known to the villagers which 
will not be found in its place; and no ruin or 
**heap not in its right place. Added to all this 
there are archeological investigations and identifi- 
cations of the greatest interest and importance, 
We proceed to notice some of these. 


The first and most important of them is the site 
of Gilgal (Joshua iv. 19, 20), in the end of the east 


of Jericho.” The place was unknown up to the year | 


1865, when Herr Zschokke discovered a site with the 
name Jiljulieh still attaching to it on a spot which 
seemed to provide favourably for the requirements 
of Gilgal. The monks of the fourth century—to 
whom we are indebted for many fictions and freaks 
of imagination in the way of identification—showed 
not only traces of Joshua’s camp, but also the 
twelve memorial stones. Arculf and Willibald saw 
them there, ranged in a Christian Church, at the 
end of the seventh century, and the stones were 
shown five hundred years later on. These have 
now vanished, but examination of the mounds 
which exist at Jiljulich show mosaic work and glass, 
perhaps portions of the church. The place is on 
the direct road from the upper ford at Kasr-el- 
Yahud, about four miles and a half from this point, 
and one and one-third from Er Riha (Jericho). 
Now the latter distance is exactly that given by 
Josephus, while if we suppose a clerical error of 
thirty for forty—exceedingly probable in the Greek 
notation—we get an exact conformity with the dis- 
tance from Jordan. Moreover, it is impossible, 
from the nature of the ground, that Gilgal should 
should have been so much as fifty stadia from the 
river. The site received the careful attention of 
M. Ganneau, as well as of Lieut. Conder. The 
French archwologist is, it must be confessed, un - 
willing to pronounce absolutely in favour of the new 
site, which, however, considering the extreme anti- 
quity of the chief event which took place there, 
may be received as an approximation as near as we 
are likely to obtain. 


Leaving Gilgal, the surveyors proceeded up the 
valley of the Jordan, where they examined the 
Phasaelis of Herod, fixed the junction of the Wady 
Fara with the Jordan seven miles lower than it had 
been ever fixed before, discovered a remarkable 
plain in which salt springs occur, giving one of the 
principal sources of the Dead Sea salt, and which is 
the most brilliant discovery of the year, except, 
perhaps, M. Ganneau’s “‘ find” at Gezer ; found the 
site of the Altar of Ed” (Joshua xxii. 34), a place 
which had up till then remained absolutely un- 
known. This discovery proved in a very remark- 
able manner the value of scientific research. Lieut. 
Conder was first led to think of the site while 
studying his new map from a military point of view. 


] 
| He laid down the course which the two-and-a-half | 
tribes, on their way home across the Jordan, must 


hecessarily follow. He traced them from Shiloh to 
the Ford, and fixed upon the Kuru Surtabeh, a most 
remarkable conical hill, on which are still the mas- 
sive remains of an extensive building, as the pro- 
bable site of the altar. And on examining the lists 
of names, collected on the spot, he found among 
them the name itself, which has survived 80 
many centuries of change and destruction. 
In the same valley, also, Lieut. Conder fixed 
the site of the town of Archelaus. Fur- 
ther up the country he visited Succoth, 
identified Zererath (Judges vii. 22) ; and confirmed 
his previous identification of it—arother proof of 
the vitality of ancient nameos—of the Rock Oreb. 
He also carefully surveyed the ruins of Bethshean 
and Apollonia (Arsuf), confirmed Major Wilson’s 
position of Antipatris, and ascertained the site of 
the fortress of Alexandriana. 

Since the commencement of the autumn work 
the archzological discoveries have been chiefly con- 
nected with the most romantic story of David’s out- 
law life. Lieutenant Conder has found the 
‘‘Choresh” of Ziph (wood of Ziph, 1 Sam. xxiii. 
16) ; the city (not the ‘‘ forest”) of Hareth ; the 
Hill of Hadulah, and more important than any, the 
Levitical city of Debir. He has also fixed the 
positions of Zanoah, Hazar, Shual, and Hazar 
Gaddah, proving that these places were, as their 
name denotes, ‘‘enclosures,’’ or towns fortified with 
flint walls. 

The work of the year includes also, which does 
not belong to the survey, the archzological expedi- 
tion of M. Clermont-Ganneau. It is difficult to 
over estimate the zeal, intelligence, and ability, 
with which the young French savant, whose 
enthusiasm is only equalled by his profound know- 
ledge of the Bible, has carried out the mission en- 
trusted to him. We can only refer to his 
exposure of the great Moabite Pottery” forge- 
ries, and his identification of Gezer, his discovery of 
the actual Levitical boundary marks still existing 
on the spot, his Vase of Bezetha,” his Head of 
Hadrian,” and the remarkable work he was able to 
conduct in Jerusalem itself. It is very much to be 
hoped that he may be enabled to resume his re- 
searches on another occasion. Meantime the com- 
mittee have promised a volume specially devoted 
to his work which, will appear in the autumn. 
The expedition now in the Holy Land consists 
of Lieutenants Conder and Kitchener, Sergeant 
Black, Corporal Armstrong, and Lance-Corporal 
Brophy, all of the Royal Engineers, Mr. C. F. 
Tyrwhitt Drake, it will be remembered, died at 
Jerusalem in June last year, an irreparable loss to 
the party, the victim of work and enthusiasm, 


Epitome of Telvs, 


The accounts respecting the health of Prince 
Leopold are more favourable. According to recent 
accounts he has slept well for several nights, the 
hemorrhage has ceased, and he is gaining a little 
strength. | 

The Duke of Connaught reached Alexandria, on 
his way to the Holy Land, on the 16th inst. He 
appeared to be in excellent health and spirits. 

he Spanish Minister delivered on Saturday, at 
the Foreign Office, an autograph letter from King 
Alfonso XIL, notifying to the Queen his acces- 
sion to the throne, and assuring Her Majesty of 
his intention to promote constitutional, civil, and 
religious liberty in the realm which he has been 
called upon to govern. 

Mr. Disraeli and the Duke of Richmond have 
issued invitations for full-dress Parliamentary 
dinners on Thursday, the 4th of February. 

Mr. Douglas C. Richmond, late Secretary to the 
Endowed Schools Commission, has been appointed 
to be the additional Secretary to the Charity Com- 
missioners, under the Endowed Schools Act of last 
Session, 

It is said that the Government will introduce 
a bill next session for the appointment of a Public 
Prosecutor. 

It is said that the judgeship vacant by the retire- 
ment of Mr. Justice Keating has been offered to 
but declined by Mr. Hawkins, O. CO. It is also 
stated that Sir George Honyman has resigned his 
seat on the bench, and will probably be replaced by 
Mr. Huddleston, Q.C., M. P. for Norwich. 

Lord John Manners, the Postmaster-General, 
continues to harass his department. The latest 
step which he is credited with is that he has caused 
many of the young ladies in the telegraph service 
to undergo examination in geography, and that in 
those cases where they failed to pass they were dis- 
missed the service, even though some of them had 
held their appointments for th.ee or four years. 

The Government has decided not to sanction the 
pian the eon oe — oe — dues for the 

urpose of freeing bridges from toll. 

‘ The official — into the burning of the Cos- 
patrick will commence on Wednesday, February 3, 


| 
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The Board of Trade assessors will be Captain Castle, 
Captain Pryce, and Mr. Turner, the principal ship- 
wright surveyor to the board. 

A gentleman whose name is unknown, has given 
10,000/. for the promotion of University education 
in Nottingham. 

The poll for Dublin University, for the vacancy 
caused by the elevation of Dr. Ball to the Irish 
Chancellorship, closed on Friday. The result was 
as follows :—Gibson (C), 1,210; Miller (C), 756 ; 
Traill (L), 538. Mr. Gibson was therefore de- 
clared duly elected. The proceedings were marked 
by riot aus conduct on the part of the students. 

The Nonconformist and temperance reformers of 
Stoke-on-Trent have decided to support Mr. 
Walton. Both Mr. Walton (L.) and Mr. Daven- 
4 (C.) are vigorously canvassing. Dr. Kenealy 

as issued a prodigious address, but will probably 
not go to the ballot. 

Dr. Mullens, secretary of the London Missionary 
Society, read a paper at the Royal Geographical 
Society on the gecgraphy of Madagascar, in which 
he described the inhabitants as peaceful and well- 
conducted, and said the country was rapidly im- 
proving. 

A petition has been ledged by Sir Francis Lycett 
against the return of Mr. Praed, the newly-elected 
Conservative member for St. Ives, and it will be 
appointed to be heard before Mr. Justice Lush, on 

riday, the 12th of Feb. 

Mr. John Mitchel, who is at present in America, 
will, it is stated, be putin nomination for Tipperary 
in the event of Colonel White retiring. 

The East Kent election takes place to-day. It 
is expected that Sir Wyndham Knatchbull, a Con- 
servative, will be returned without opposition in 
succession to the Hon. G. W. Milles, now Lord 
Sondes. 

A deputation, representing societies in various 
parts of the United Kingdom, waited on the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on Friday, and suggested 
some amendments to be made in the Friendly 
Societies Bill. Sir Stafford Northcote said that 
Government had anticipated some of the points 
that had been urged, and that the others would be 
duly considered. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has sanctioned a 
és gen Service of Intercession for those at sea,” 
both passengers and seamen, in accordance with 
the Acts of Uniformity Amendment Act, 1874, to 
be used in churches in stormy weather, after the 
customary services. 

A latge meeting of the masters of the Monmouth- 
shire and South Wales Colliery Owners’ Associa- 
tion was held at Cardiff on Friday under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. Fo ill, M.P., when it was 
decided that there s be a general lock-out. 
This decision affects 100,000 men, some of whom 
are at present in work. The necessary week’s notice 
has been given. 

The Trade Union Congress at Liverpool con- 
cluded its sittings on Saturday. During the day a 
number of resolutions were commending the 
course taken by the South Wales colliers in offering 
to submit the question in dispute to arbitration, 
condemning the action of the masters, and pro- 
posing the institution of local boards of arbitration 
in the chief industrial centres. A letter of apology 
was read by the chairman from Mr. W. R. Cremer 
in regard to his statements and accusations against 
prominent members of the Congress, and the vote 
of expulsion passed against him was in consequence 
cancelled. 

There were heavy storms in various parts of the 
2 on Saturday and Sunday, with drenching: 
showers. 


News has been received from the transit obser 


vers at Rodrigues (Indian Ocean), The ingress and 
egress of Venus were well observed. 


A brilliant assembly met in the Free-Trade Hall, 
Manchester, on Friday night, to celebrate the 
opening, after the fire in September, 1873, of the 

anchester Atheneum. The chief speakers were 
the Lord Chief Justice Cockburn (who presided), 
the Marquis of Salisbury, Lord Houghton, and Mr. 
Roebuck. The meeting was a great success. 
During the day the Manchester Corporation pre- 
sented an address to the Lord Chief Justice, wel- 
coming his lordship to the city. 


The question whether Mr. Ingram, M.P. for 
Boston, was affected by the practices which had 
cost Mr. Parry his seat for that borough was 
esterday argued before the Court of Common 
Pleas. r. Parry and Mr. Ingram coalesced at the 
last election, but the coalition took place after the 
act of Mr. Parry’s agent in the matter of distributing 
coal tickets, which had voided that gentleman's 
return. The court, without calling upon counsel 
for Mr. Ingram, decided that he was entitled to 
retain his seat, 


— . —— 


The testimonial to Mr. and Mrs. 8, C. Hull, com- 
memorative of their golden wedding, amounts to 
nearly £2,000. The presentation is to be made on 
May 10, Mr. Hall’s birthday. 

The ship, Tintern Abbey, which lately left the 
Thames for New Zealand, had on board no less than 
1230 living birds— viz., blackbirds, thrushes, star- 
lings, goldtinches, redpoles, of each 100; 
hedge-sparrows, 150; linnets, 140; goldfinches, 
160 ; ellow-hammers, 170; and partridges, 
110. hen the birds arrive in New Zealand 
they will be let fly under proper authority. 
There is a heavy penalty enforced against shooting 
at or injuring them. The New Zealand farmers 
cannot get on without them, for they will keep 
down the insects that ravage the crops. 
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Recently published, 


LARGE, Finely-executed PORTRAIT of 
Mr. EXWARD MIALL. The price is 7s. 6d. net, 
handsomely mounted. Twocopies, 
free, to any English railway station. 

From the Nonconrormist.—“ One of the most success- 
ul bkenesses which has been taken of Mr. Miall.“ 

From the Linsgrator —“ An admirable and finely-exe- 
cuted likeness ef Mr. Miall.” 

WILLIAM WESLEY, 28, Essex-street, Strand, London. 


ST came ay EXPLORATION FUND. 

The Committee earnestly RECOMMEND the great 
WORK on which they are engaged to the SUPPORT of all 
Students of the Bible for the elucidation of which the survey 
of the Holy Land is now being made. They are deeply 
laden with debt, and obliged to restrict their operations for 
the present to the lowest amount of expenditure consistent 
with the maintevence of the expedition. Full information 
may be obtained of the Secretary. 
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to Coutts and Co., or to the Union Bank of London, 
Charing Cross Branch. 


9. Pall Mall East. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
EXETER HALL. 


W. BESANT, Secretary. 


| Conductor—Sir MICHAEL COSTA. 

Fripay, Feb. 5, MOZART’S MASS, No 1, Spohr’s 
“ Christian’s Prayer,” and Mendelssohn’s “ Athalie.”. Miss 
Edith 4 „ Miss Ellen Horne, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. 
Pearson, Mr. Theodore Distin. Organist, Mr. Willing. The 
illustrative Verses to“ Athalie” will be recited by Mr. Ryder. 


Tickets, 3s., 5s , and 10s. 6d. 


[SDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 
Affiliated to London University, 1849. 


PrincrpPAL—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. (Lond.) 
Saconp Master—THOMAS POWELL, Esy., B.A. (Oxon.) 


SzecraerTarr—Mr. EDWARD BAYLY. 


Two Exhibitions of £15 each, and two of £10 each wil 
be awarded to Pupils distinguishing themselves at the Oxford 
or Cambridge Local Examinations. 

The College REOPENS Fripay, January 22. 

P with the terms and. ful! particulars, will be 
Aenea te teutioatinn to the Principal or Secretary. 

ESTWOOD PARK HOUSE, 
FOREST HILL, 8.E. : 

The Rev. H. J; CHANCELLOR REQEIVES a limited 
number of PUPILS to Board and Educate. The course of 
Instruction includes the subjects required for the Oxford and 
Cambrid Examinations. 


ort. 
Particulars as to fees and references on application. 
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LADY DESIRES a RE-ENGAGE. 
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T0 CORRESPONDENTS, 
J. Harper, King William's Town, one ‘guinea ro- 
ceived. 2s. 2d. due for extra postage. 
Several communications have reached us too late to 
be available this week. 
’ 


„In consequence of the necensity of increasing the 
size of our supplement of this day, which consists of 
sixteen pages, the price of our present issue to all but 
regular subscribers supplied from the office, and to 
any who require extra copies, will be sixpence, 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27, 1874. 


SUMMARY. 


Mr. Apam, the Liberal whip,” has sum- 
moned a mecting of the Parliamentary members 
of the party on Wednesday next, two nag be 
before the opening of the session. It is to be 
held at the Reform Club. On that occasion, no 
doubt, Earl Granville will be formally recog- 
nised as the leader of the 75 4 7 es in succes · 
sion to Mr. Gladstone, and the respective claims 
of the Marquis of Hartington and Mr. Forster 
to be his lordship’s lieutenant in the House of 
Commons will be presented and decided. There 
has been much controversy on the subject in 
the daily papers during the week, in which Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Dale, Mr. J. G. Rogers, and 
a number of other writers, for and against Mr. 
Forster, have taken part. But notwithstanding 
tbe heat of this preliminary discussion, the 
Liberal members will perhaps in the end give a 
unanimous vote in favour of one or other of the 
candidates. Whoever may be chosen will enter 
upon the duties of his position on Friday week 
by taking part in the debate on the Address. 
The totally unexpected turn of Mr. Bright’s 
long-expected speech at Birmingham fairly 
took away the breath of the metropolitan press. 
For the most part, with all the respect due to 
80 great a leader, thore was a general chorus of 
disappointment, vexation, and angry condem- 
nation. It seems to have been a particularly 
bitter pill to the Pall Mall Gazette; which has 
for some time affected to treat the Caurch ques- 
tion as dead, and a disestablishment policy as 
positively hateful to the country. Second 
thoughts seem to have suggested that a 
masterly exposure of the evils of State- 
the greatest of living 
orators, a foremost leader of the Liberal party, 
and heartily applauded by an overflowing 
audience of people, is not to be contemp- 
tuously ignored. Thus the Times of to- 
day exchanges the sarcasm and ridi- 
7 of yesterday for a more serious 
tone. It is now regarded as an unquestion- 
able fact of considerable magnitude that there 
should be about fifteen thousand persons deeply 
interested in religious questions —that is, in 
the li , unworldliness, sincerity, and honour 
of the Church, or the great Christian com- 
munity.” It is a new crusade,” but only to 
claim that religion ought to be spiritual and 
nothing more.” In fact, the one topic of Mr. 
Bright's speech was the d. melting 
away and subsidence of Establishments, and the 
rising of the true Spiritual Church.” The Times 


thinks that the new development may be slow, 


and asks ‘‘ that it be tenderly treated.” In the 
Daily Telegraph we have another wail of lamen- 
tation at a new apple of discord having been 
thrown into the midst of the Liberal ranks. Mr. 
Bright ‘‘hasdone muchtoembarrass the Liberals 
by the indication that this is to be the line of 
future advance. Either his advice must be ex- 
ressly disregarded — with some diminution of 
ical enthusiasm—or taken up with the loss 
of the alliance of the Whigs, or received in 
politic silence by all sections, lest the free ex- 
pression of opinion should not only reveal dis- 
sensions, but provoke a split.” all sec- 
tions should be silent we cannot understand. 
Does the Liberal party exist for party objects 
or to — great principles? And what 
rinciple is more in accordance with its pro- 
essions than that of religious equality? As 
the Daily News more wisely says, it is well 
that statesmen on both sides should prepare for 
disestablishment, ‘‘so that an equitable adjust- 
ment, and one beneficial to the courtry, may 
be made.” Few as were Mr. Bright’s words 
relative to Mr. Gladstone, they were hearty and 
nerous, but nothing was said to indicate his 
eanings as to the leadership of the Liberals. 
During the past week the French National - 
Assembly has had some liyely debates on the 
Constitutional question, but, at present, has 
settled nothing. They have taken place on M. 
de Ventavon’s bill (emanating from the Oom- 
mittee of 31 which proposes to confirm 
Marshal Mac on in power, to establish 
Ministerial responsibility, to create a Second 
Chamber, invest the Marshal-President with the 
right of dissolution, and provide that on the 
lapse of the Presidential power the two Cham- 
bers assembled in congress shall decide upon 
the future government. There has been a suc- 
cession of violent scenes’ provoked by the 
attacks of deputies upon their opponents 
—a far more rominent characteristic of the 
debates than the discussion of the bill on its 
merits. Ultimately, the second readin g of the 


bill was carried by, 557 to 146; the minority 
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comprising only members of the Extreme Right, 
the Extreme Left and the Bonapartists. The same 
course has been takon in reference to the Senate 
Bill—a majority of 324 having sanctioned it in 
tho initial stage; the Left accepting the principle, 
but reserving liberty as to details. To-morrow 
the real struggle will begin, and it will then be 
seen whether the Left continues to act with 
the Left Centre. Evidently the fear of 
a dissolution as the result of the throwing out 
of the constitutional bills has great effect upon 
the Assembly, but it is denied that Marshal 
MacMahon will resign if there should be a 
formal vote in favour of the Republic. 

It need hardly be said that the young King 
of Spain has beon enthusiastically received by 
the northern armies, which are now, under 
General Moriones, about to resume the offen- 
sive. The total forco, estimated at 40,000 men, 
is to set in motion for the relief of Pampeluna. 
It is nevertheless said that negociations for 
terminating the war are being carried on. At 
all events King Alfonso has issued a proclama- 
tion to the people of the Basque provinces 
promising to respect their local privileges, and 
offering a full pardon and a complete amnesty 
to all who have taken part in the Carlist insur- 
rection. One act of the young sovereign can- 
not be too much commended. In a formal 
circular addressed to the European Powers and 
signed by all the Spanish Ministers, announcing 
Alfonso’s accession to the throne, emphasis is 
given to His Majesty's personal declaration 
that liberty of conscience and worship will be 
strictly guaranteed, and that the King will not 
allow the Roman Catholic religion ta be made 
an instrument for political objects; This is a 
very serious pledge, and is given in the most 
binding form. , 
Garibaldi, who lately declined the munificent 
gift of the Italian Parliament, resolved to leave 
his island retreat, and take his seat as a deputy. 
At Civita Veechia and Rome, in the streets and 
in the legislature, his reception was of course 
most enthusiastic. Apparently, the Italian 
Liberator is not disposed to offer a violent oppo- 
sition to the Government. If it be true that he 
is going to concentrate his attention on matters 
of sanitary reform, he will show marvellous 
— sense. He would certainly, as the Daily 

ews says, be better employed in promoting 
the drainage of the suburbs of Italian cities 
than in proclaiming the revolution, or in 
fighting for people. who do not thank him, and 
in some cause which he does not understand.” 

The death of the young Emperor of China, 
who ostensibly ruled over one-fourth of the 
population of the world, and who even to the 
majority of his own subjects was little more 
than a mythical personage, excites far less inte- 
rest in Europe than the subsidence of the border 
* between the Montenegrins—a handful 
of barbarous mountaineers—and the Turks. No 
sooner did this quarrel reach a certain stage 
than the spectre of the Eastern Question 
was raised by alarmists. But Russia has no 
stomach for new conflicts, and Turk and 
Montenegrin will be left to arrange their diffe- 
rences in peace. : 


~ 


MR. BRIGHT AT BIRMINGHAM. 


On Monday evening last Mr. Bright once 
more came within the orbit of public political 
life. Our first impulse is to congratulate the 
country upon the fact; our next is one of 
thankfulness that his physical energies have 
been so far restored as to enable him to address 
an audience estimated at fifteen thousand 

ple for upwards of an hour, and to hold it 
in wrapt attention to the words which he 
uttered from the beginning to the end of his 
speech; thus making it manifest that his singu- 
larly intellectual hold upon the minds of those 
who listen to him has suffered little or no 
apparent enfeeblement. John Bright is still 
John Bright. Advancing age and protracted 
illness have not characteristically altered the 
man—have not very perceptibly modified his 
style of oratory. He is not, perhaps, so fiery 
as he was in the days of the Anti-Corn Law 
League. Lapse of years has mellowed his 
tone, and perhaps has made him more caut'ous 
in his judgment. 
same man that he ever was, holding the same 
views, expressing them with the same charming 
simplicity of diction and the same humour of 
illustration and penetrating force of argument. 
Most likely his rare oratorical efforts at the pre- 
sent day cost him far more personally than 
once they did. But his last speech, delivered 
—_ 28 which could 1 omg to have 
en specially trying, may worthily compare 
with those of ‘neu 1 speeches which won 
for him the reputation of being the foremost 
orator of modern times. a 
Mr. Bright's choice of topio on Monday night 
will probably have taken most people by sur- 


| prise. 


" 


But he is essentially the 


Some it will have grievously dis 3 
pointed ; some it will have greatly encouraged ; 
but there are few, we think, who will deem it 
out of keeping with the prevailing spirit of the 
day. Party politicians whose range of vision 
seldom or never extends beyond the uppermost 
and the narrowest interests of the clique with 
which they may chance to be associated, will, 
of course, regard Mr. Bright’s speech as un- 
timely, uncalled for, and unfruitful. They 
seem to have expected from him practical im- 
possibilities. They looked to him to lay down 
a programme for the Liberal party which 
should unite all its differing sections, and 
even to indicate the statesman under whom 
the whole body of Liberals should he led 
onward to victory. They evidently think 
that the political world is hungering and 
thirsting after nothing so keenly as the 
restoration to office and power of certain 
men who have hitherto been prominently iden- 
tified with what goes under the vague designa- 
tion of the Liberal cause.” It was beyond 
Mr. Bright’s power—beyond the power of any 
living man, whatever may be his political in- 
flnenco—toimpart lifetoa decaying carcase. The 
Liberal cause as it was is dead. It did its 
work, and it has passed away. The Liberal 
cause, as it will be, is not yet freely developed. 
Mere organisation without adequate life is but 
a name, a mochanism, a thing not worth even 
the galvanised enthusiasm of thorough party 
men. Mr. Bright did well, we think, to obey 
the wise instincts of his nature in refraining 
from any. attempt to meddle with the bewilder- 
ing confusion which just now is covered by. the 
convenient phrase of the Liberal interest.” 
He could have made nothing of it. He could 
not have reduced it to order er to beauty. It 
is doomed by nature's law to pass through a 
season of hybernation before it can again put 
forth its Vigour in vernal blossom or autumnal 
fruit. As Mr. Bright truly remarked, a poli- 
tioal party, somehow or other, gathers itself up 
when it is wanted, and by the time that it is 
wanted.“ 


The scope of Mr. Bright's speech last Mon- 
day was intended to show we describe it in 


his own words that the Church Establishment 


„is not, and cannot be, in harmony with the 
present age.” This thesis, introduced with 
admirable simplicity, was treated, as is the 
orator’s wont, with the closest application to the 
circumstances of the day. The Scotch Patron- 
age Act; the Public Worship Regulation Act ; 
the prohibition of Bishop Colenso to preach 
within a certain diocese; the refusal cf another 
bishop to allow a headstone to be placed over 
the grave of a deceased Wesleyan minister, be- 
cause the inscription upon it gave the departed 
the title of Reverend ;” the open and private 
sale of livings; the tendency of a section of the 
clergy Romeward ; and a number of other illus- 
trations drawn from the events of yesterday, 
and dealt with now in a humorous tone, now 
in accents of dignified solemnity+always with 
a vein of charitableness running through his 
remarks—have made this speech perhaps the 


most serviceable anti-State-Church address that fiscal 


has been delivered to the 0 5 of England for 
a long time past. Not simply for what it was 
in itself, but for what it will doubtless suggest 
to myriads of minds, we it as an in- 
valuable oontrihution to the discussion of the 
greatest question pf our time.“ We rejoice in 
being able to quofe with entire concurrence the 
closing sentencé of this remarkable oration. 
If I am able,” said Mr. Bright.“ to form any 
just judgment upon it, I should say that it 
will be a good day for freedom in this country, 
and for Protestantism and for Christianity, 
which shall witness the full enfranchisement of 
the Church within the realms of England.” _ 
It is supposed that the active friends of dis- 

establishment will be little pleased with Mr. 
Bright’s disclaimer of all intention, on his 
part, to lead or join in a crusade against 
the Church, and with his deprecation of a 
violent agitation, by any party or section of a 
party, for the overthrow of the Established 
Church of England. If we aro allowol to put 
what we regard as the most natural interpre- 
tation upon these passages, we think wo may 
very fairly affirm that the policy eu ggested by 
Mr. Bright is the policy approved and acted 
upon by the Liberation Society. It wants no 
violence. The weapons of its warfare are 
reason, justice, Christianity. It is not intent 
upon precipitating a premature conclusion, nor 
does it desire by a wrench to accomplish its 
purpose. Mr. Bright knows, as well as we do, 
that great political objects can only be obtained 
at the cost of much and continuous effort in the 
country, and, ultimately, by the constitutional 
action of Parliament. None of us wishes that 
the severance of the bonds which unite the 
Ohurch to the State should be effected before its 
due time. All of us, however, desire to hasten 
on that time, as far as may be done by the 


diligent employment of legitimate means. Our 
resent work is to diffuse light through all the 
ark corners of the kingdom, and we cordially 
tender our gratitude to Mr. Bright for having, 
by his speech which will everywhere be eagerly 
read, co-operated with us in the arduous enter- 
prise which we havo undertaken. 


— 


LORD SALISBURY AT MANCHESTER. 


Tun speech which the Marquis of Salisbury 
delivered at Manchester, in reply to the address 
of the Chamber of Commerce, is one that will 
command the almost unqualified sympathy of 
those who are interested in Indian politics. 


have spoken if they had occupied the position 
of Minister for India. Of course there are 
important er connected with that country 
upon which Lord Salisbury was silont, but his 
silence does not imply that if he had addressed 
himself to those subjects he would have fuilod 
to gain the sympathy of his audience, In 
other days he would have been the chief of an 
English oligarchy. There is, therefore, a cer- 
tain fitness in his being responsible for the Go- 
vernment of an empire in which the power of a 
bureaucracy is as absolute as was that of tho 
Moguls. In the very nature of things Lord 
Salisbury is a despot; and his Manchester 
speech shows that he is anxious to play the 
pect of a beneficent despot. Differing from 
him as we do on so many subjects of the first 
importance, it is pleasant to find that his 
opinions, with regard to the administration (f 
India, are such as both Liberals and Oonser- 
vati ves may approve. 

Manchester politicians, in particular, have 
good reason to be satisfied with the view which 
Lord Salisbury takes of their special grievance. 
The oligarchic chief turns out to be as good a 
free-trader as Richard Cobden. He admits 
that the duties on cotton goods now levied at 
the Indian ports are irreconcilable with sound 
economic principles. The interests of two 
hundred and fifty millions of consumers are on 
the side of free-trade. It is true that cotton is 
grown upon the spot, that labour is cheap and 
abundant, and that vast deposits of coal exist 
in the country; but India wants capital, and 
the want of capital ig fatal to manufacturing 
enterprise. Lord Salisbury thinks that the 
very tariff which is supposed to act as a pro- 
tection to Indian manufactpres really tends to 
* the introduction of capital. England, 

e argues, is known to be a free-trade country, 
and capitalists therefore feel that it is impos- 
sible to depend upon the continuance of tho 
protective system. The consequence is that the 
fear of change is more disastrous than the 
— itself would be; and, indeed, Lord 
Salisbury is clearly of opinion that competition 
would be as bracing for Indian manufactures 
as it is manifestly desirable in the interest of 
Lancashire. This is the only ground upon 
which it is possible to defend the contemplated 

reforms, To legislate for India merely to 
keep the looms of our manufacturing districts 
at work would be as odious as an attempt to 
reimpose the old laws restricting the woollen 
trade of Ireland for the benefit of English mer- 
chants; but India requires free-trade quite as 
much as Lancashire, and therefore the interests 
of both parties are reconcileable. In fact, an 
active competition between English and native 
‘looms cannot fail to prove beneficial, not only to 
our cotton spinners and operatives, but still 
more to the teeming millions of consumers 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. Lord 


and torpid country. like India, no remission of 
duties will have the same buoyant effect upon 
the revenue as it has been our good fortune so 
often to realise under the magic wand of Mr. 
Gladstone; but, after all, there is no better 
cure for torpidity than the impulse and security 
which a free-trade policy alone can give to the 
commerce of a nation. 

Those passages which Lord Salisbury de- 
voted to the question of increased means o 
irrigation in India we regard as especially 
interesting. Can it be — that in advoca- 
ting the construction of such works we have 
been altogether on the wrong track? It is true 
they have not yielded anything like a fair re- 
turn for the capital invested in them, and we 
also know that it is difficult to induce the people 
to pay for the water which, generally speaking, 
is necessary to fertilise their fields. Irrigation, 
moreover, it appears, is not always beneficial 
to the.soil—it sometimes turns a district into a 
marshy swamp or into a saline desert; and 
consequently, after an enormous sum has been 


spent in bringing the water to a spot which w 
supposed to — — — 


it, an equally enormous sum 


may have to be expended in draining the land 
after it has been so strangely bligh These 


We do not know that it contains a single word | 
which Mr. Bright or Mr. Fawcott might not 


Salisbury is careful to point out that, in a poor 
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facts prove the desirability of exercisin t 
caution in the expenditure of public 2 
works of irrigation, and ially of endea- 
vouring by careful examination of the land to 
ascertain in time whether it is subject to the 
abnormal conditions to which we have referred. 
At the same time, irrigation ought to be re- 
garded as forming to a large extent an insurance 
2 famines. In a country like India, 
which is unfortunately liable to long seasons of 
drought, it is impossible to say when the exis- 


tence of large reservoirs—especially in the less 
accessible districts—may not prove to be the 


means of saving thousands, if not millions, of 
human lives; and in this matter we may well 
profit by the example of the native rulers of 
the country, whose gigantic tanks are to this 
day monuments of engineering skill and wise 
“Tord Belisbe figures 
isbury’s as to railways are 
1 According to hte cal- 


— . 
. culationsthe defleit under this head of 1, 500, 000l. 


or 1,700, 000l., which the Indian exchequer has 
to make good every year, might have al- 
most entirely avoided if the Government, instead 
of getting railways made by public com- 


es on the basis of a guarantee, had gone into 


clares 


g the affairs of what 
yet one of the poorest 


ess with which the more 


charged his school duties, and also preached, on the 


» presided at a lecture on the Monday, and 
on the Tuesday on which he died, he would have been 
ed by a series of public engagements. It may 
be N that he took t interest in the movement 
for the abolition of sectarian tests at the Universities, 
and, When that point had been gained, sent his 
son, Mr. Frank Ashworth Briggs, to Cambridge, 
and had his life been prolonged a few more days he 
would have been gratified by hearing that his son 
had passed the matriculation examination for the 
University of London also. May the son become 
as useful, and be as honoured, as the father, and 
many more show by their future lives how greatly 
they have profited by the teaching, and the example, 
of the benefactor whom, in the prime of his life, 
they have so suddenly lost ! 


THE GERMAN CIVIL MARRIAGE BILL. 
| (From our German Correspondent. ) 


The debate on the second reading of the Civil Mar- 
riage Bill ended on the 19th. With the exception of 
a single and non-essential amendment proposed by 


Ultramontanes have been rejected. They proposed 
that the arrangements for carrying out thelaw—such 
as the formation of circuits, the appointment and 
oversight of officials, the defraying of expenses, &c. 
—should be left to the Landtag of each country. 
Now, it is evident that the Bavarian Landtag, which 


| is so overwhelmingly Ultramontane, would, if any- 


thing connected with the present law were left in 
its hands, be in danger of neutralising the work of 
the Reichstag. As Von Schulk said, the object of 
the amendment was simply to give every German 


| country in the Empire the power to accept or re- 


ject the new law. A glance at those who urged 
this change will show that it was altogether a 
clerical move. Mousang (his Christian name is 
Christopher, and he is a D. D.) is a dignitary of 
Mainz Cathedral. He has been priest since 1839, co- 
editor of the Catholic since 1849, and in 1868 and 
1869 was in Rome aiding in the preparations being 
made for the Vatican Council. He is therefore 
deeply enough versed in Romish mancouvring. 


the | Dr. Schmid, who defended the proposal, is a digui- 


the power it 


possesses. — an infant, he 
was trained relative, the and sited 
Mies Ash aughter of Dr. Caleb Ashworth, 


— of the Daventry Independent Academy, be- 


whose remains he now lies interred green 
er Having independent means, his time 
was at his own disposal, and he devoted the whole 
of it to exertions for the i Well educated, 
he combined with po sympathies, a re- 
fined and genial manner which won respect of 
opponents ; while his inflexible adherence to prin- 
ciple secured the unfaltering trust of his political 
ee ecclesias 4 —— — His N 

ways gu Y intelligence, and temper 

— of judgment ; and as he 3 vd 
labour, and a wife who helped him, as well 
as with him, in his public work, he 
was enabled to exert an unusual d of influence, 
not in his town alone, but throughout the county. 
By those at a distance he was, probably, best known 
as a Nonconformist ; but Daventry will miss him 
as one who effectively discharged the duties of 
citizenship. As mayor, magistrate, town coun- 
cillor, © 323 guardian, and holder of other 
offices, he was not merely active, but just, e 
cious, and full of neighbourly kindness. Bead 


a- 
es 
being a deacon of the Con ional Church, he 
‘was superintendent of the Sunday-school, aud took 
special pains to so train young men that they 
might become good citizens as well as good Christians. 
His services were always acceptable as a preacher, 
in the surrounding villages; in some of which 
he was the chief means of erecting places of worship. 
He was also a leading member of the Congrega- 
tional Union of the county, and by the Noncon- 
formist ministers of Northamptonshire he will be 
greatly missed, as a helper and friend. Nor were 
orts local merely ; for he was constantly to 

be seen at conferences and meetings in London 
and elsewhere, to promote objects in which he took 
* interest, and, when lately elected a member 
Society, he 


Executive Committee of the Liberation 
in his 


adhe any town member. And he worked 


tary in the Archdiocese of Bamberg, in Bavaria, 
and wrote a book in 1873, entitled The Doctrine of 
the infallible Papal chair presented in a catechetical 
form.” Dr. of Rostock, wanted to 
have admitted to the office of registrars, 
but the Church strifes now raging fortunately 
caused the Reichstag to look unfavourably upon 
this proposition also, and Baumgarten withdrew his 
amendment before it came to a vote. This extra- 
ordinary man has been nearly all his life in hot 
water. He isa native of Holstein, and since 1848 
has exerted himself very much to have the German 
language introduced throughout Schleswig- Holstein. 
In 1858 he was perhaps unjustly deprived of his 
right to lecture as professor of theology at Rostock. 
In his efforts to obtain redress he has been fre- 
quently fined or imprisoned—in 1861 six weeks, for 
instance, and in the following year fifteen weeks. 
Since 1865 he has taken part in the German Protes- 
tant Union, which is quite rationalistic. A few 
years after he came into collision with Dr. Hoff- 
mann, of Berlin, and as late as 1870 addressed a 
letter to the King of Prussia against the prohibition 
to hold meetings of the Union in churches. It may 
appear strange that such a man should go in for the 
rights of the clergy to become registrars. But the 
Rationalist would perhaps look upon clericals as 
only citizens with a right to any office open to. 
others, and blind to the barrier which their theo- 
logical hates too often present to their being in civil 
life equally obliging to ecclesiastical foes and friends. 
A very lively debate arose on the question of the 
age at which young people ought to be allowed to 
marry. The proposal of the bill was eighteen for 
lads and fourteen for girls. Dr. Löwe, an eminent 
physician, and member of the party of progress, 
op on medical and moral grounds the propo- 
which was evidently intended to avert those cases 
where marriage might bo entered into at an other- 
wise too early age for the purpose of making amends 
for seduction, and saving the reputation of families. 
The speaker thought that this advantage would be 
bought with the proposed low age at too high a 
price for the national welfare. Von Schulte, the 
distinguished Old Catholic, and professor of law at 
Bonn, as well as author of several works on Church 
law, German legislation, and politico-religious ques- 
tions, was equally opposed to the proposal, and 
quoted from Cesar aud Tacitus to show that the 
old Germans were unconditionally and unyieldingly 
opposed to marriages before twenty. In Rhenish 
Prussia and Rhenish Bavaria, the French law of 
eighteen aud fifteen years of age stands for the 
sexes respectively ; in Darmstadt and Wurtemburg 
persons may marry when they come of age; in 
some neighbourhoods the canon law which fixes 


the ages of fourteen and twelve is in force ; but he 


twenty for men and sixteen for women, 
With the 


the last hour of his life. He had dis- 


privilege of dispensation being granted in 


. Reichensperger, all the changes demanded by the | 


—— 


| ial cases for earlier marriages. This was 

opted by a vast majority. In the debate 
it was stated that in Prussia alone 2,000 
young men are every year married before twenty ; 
and one of the speakers said that statistics most 
clearly proved that early marriages were the cause 
of the misery existing among the labouring classes 
in England. The age up to which the consent of 
parents must be obtained is reduced from thirty to 
twenty-five for men. Lasker, who is a Doctor of 
Law and a Jew, interposed most gallantly on behalf 
of young women, whom he would release at twenty - 
one from this parental veto. But all his plead- 
ing was in vain, for twenty-four remained as 
the period up to which they must ask their father’s 
consent. Marriage was forbidden between relatives 
in ascending or descending lines, which means that 
a man cannot marry his mother or grandmother, 
&c., brothers and sisters must not choose one 
another. Step-parents must not marry their step- 
children, parents-in-Jaw and their children-in-law, 
nor persons and their adopted children as long as 
their relationship continues. Uncles may marry 
their nieces and aunts their nephews, and cousins 
may be united. 

But the most important provision of the law 
as dealing with Papal supremacy is yet to be 
stated. It is as follows: All prescriptions 
which further limit the right of marriage than 
already stated in this law, are done away with. 
This has not only to do with distant relationships, 
but also differences of creed, vows of celibacy, the 
spiritual relationship of baptism and confirma- 
tion sponsors, and obstacles arising out of en- 
gagements. When the law comes into force a 

est, amonk, or nun may be married, and the 

w of the Empire will consider such a marriage 
legal. The resolution that all di ions from 
barriers to must come in future from the 
State is a further blow to Church supremacy. One 
thing is however, clear, that the German Empire as 
such no longer recognises the celibacy of the 
Romish clergy. It res such, of course, as far 
as it re actually exist. That is, no one will have 
less civi 
up the comforts of single-blessedness. But if a 
Romish priest should present himself for marriage, 
no official even in Bavaria dare refuse to marry him 
if there be no other hindrance to than this the vow 
he once took of celibacy. Whether many or few or 
any cases will occur, that has nothing to do with the 
matter: the ice is broken, and the State as a State 
knows nothing of this celibacy. It may be observed 
that this is not the first time that attempts have 
been made in Germany to make suchalaw. In 
1815 it was sought to form a German Catholic 
Club, which would not be so much under the Pope 
as formerly, and the rest this law was pro- 
posed, but Bavaria was the rock on which the 


joins with the others in supporting this law. It is 
true that the Ultramontanes are | to it, but 
they have fought against most of the liberal pro- 
visions of the new enactment. 

On Saturday the bill was finally by the 
decisive 1 of 207 to 72, the Centre party 


and the Poles 7 the minority. Some dis- 

cretion is allowed to the various German Govern- 

ments as to the time when the law shall take effect. 
EEE ee 


In reply to some current rumours, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison says that he is not, never was, and is not 
about to be, editor of any publication whatever. 

The Rev. Mr. Holland, a Wesleyan minister, is 
preparing for publication a work on Thieves and 
Thieving,” being a revised and enlarged edition of 
articles on that subject written by him in the 
Cornhill Magazine. 

Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son announce the 
publication, on the Ist of March next, of the first 
monthly number of a new sixpenny periodical to 
be entitled, All the World Over; an Illustrated 
Magazine of Travel, Incident, Legend, and Re- 
— 4 under the editorship of Mr. Edwin 


Mr. Brynmor Jones, LL.B., Joseph Hume 
Scholar in J „ A of University College, 
London, and of the Middle Temple; and Mr. A. H. 
Spokes, B. A., Jews Commemoration Scholar of the 
same college, also of the Middle Temple, to each of 
whom the Council of Legal Education have awarded 
a studentship of 100 guineas in Jurisprudence and 
Roman Civil Law, on the report of the examiner at 
the recent examinations before Hilary term, are 
both sons of Dissenters. The former is the son of 
the Rev. Thomas Jones, of the Congregational 
Church, Swansea, and the latter is the son of Sir 
Peter Spokes, of Reading. 

Tue Late Miss HARRISON.— We hear that the 
name of our late lamented townswoman, Miss Har- 
rison, will be perpetuated in connection with the great 
work of evangelisation which is being carried on 
so successfully throughout the Turkish Empire, in 
which work Miss Harrison took so deep an interest 
during her lifetime. A Christian College has been 
established at Aintab, in Central Turkey, and the 
Turkish Missions Aid Society has recent] pro- 

riated one thousand pounds, the half of the 

egacy Miss Harrison bequeathed to the society, 
towards the endowment of the professorship in the 
medical department of that college. It is pro- 
posed to raise £5,000 in Great Britain for the full 
endowment of the professorship. In this most truly 
Christian and phi pic enterprise the two 
great Christian nations—Great Britain and America 


—will th k ther in hand. 
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rights because he does not choose to give 


attempt split; yet the Bavarian Government nor 
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tions of it have already appeared in the columns 


journal, and secondly as commissioned by the 
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MR. GEORGE SMITH’S ASSYRIAN 
DISCOVERIES.* 


No book of recent years has exceeded, very few 
even have equalled, the extraordinary interest of 
this work. -Detached and fragmentary por- 


of the Daily Telegraph, but these have only 
been sufficient to indicate the nature of the 
remarkable discoveries which the author made, 
first as commissioned by the proprietors of that 


trustees of the British Museum. The selection 
of Mr. George Smith for this work was due to 
the extraordinary aptitude which he had already 
shown for the literaturo of ancient Assyria. 
A comparatively young man, he had rivalled 
the oldest scholars; he has now rivalled the 
greatest discoverers; and there are portions of 
the work now before us which equal in value 
anything either in ancient or modern litera- 
ture. Mr. George Smith gives us a brief sketch 
of former excavations and discoveries from the 
time of Layard, giving, as he does throughout 
his work, full justice to the labours of others. 
The country, as he remarks, ‘‘is the home of 
„man's earliest traditions, the place where Eden 
‘* was supposed to have been; some of its cities 
‘* are stated to be older than the Flood; it is the 
% Jand of the Deluge and the Tower of Babel; 
and it is the birthplace of the great race of 
% Israel.” Mr. Layard first brought to light 
these cities of the old world, but we then could 
only suspect the value of his researches. When, 
however, the key to the cuneiform writing was 
discoyered, we found ourselves in actual pos- 
session of portions of the libraries of the 
Assyrian monarchs. Here were the histories 
and the writings of Sennacherib, of Sardana- 
polus, and Nebuchadnezzar; here were chro- 
nicles as old if not older than the time of 
Abraham; here were once more the familiar 
Biblical names with the most perfect authenti- 
cation of Biblical history. It is no wonder that 
the imagination was excited as to the value of 
what had not been discovered; the wonder is 
that something was not done long before Mr. 
Smith undertook the task, to add to our know- 
ledge; to obtain what we could while we could. 
And, inestimable as is the valye of what has 
now been found, it is certain that at Nineveh, 
at Babylon, at Nimroud, or in neighbouring, 
and perhaps still older, cities, there remains a 
literature of vast extent, containing knowledge 
of priceless interest. 
ur author’s journeys to and from the scenes 
of his labours do not present many scenes of in- 
terest. Arrived at the ruins of Nineveh, he met 
with the usual reception from the Turks; that 
is to ay they put every obstruction in his way. 
While he was waiting for the authority neces- 
sary for the command of the subordinate officials 
of the Government, he visited various ruins. 
One was that of Babylon, concerning which we 
have the following interesting information :— 
‘* The first ruin at Babylon which we came in sight 
of was the northern collection of mounds, called Babil, 
but sometimes known as the Mujelliba, I passed along 
the eastern side of this ruin, but could not reach it 
there, as a considerable canal lay between the road and 
the ruin, but I went further south and then turned up 
again to inspect it. This ruin is a square mound about 
200 yards * the sides facing the cardinal points; 
it is steep and lofty, and in one place the south-east 
corner is said to reach a height of 140 feet. The sur- 
face is furrowed by numerous ravines, and there are 
traces of chambers, tunnels, and passages in various 
a No ge go efforts have been made to examine 
o structure of this ruin, and in climbing through the 
old trenches and tunnels there is a sense of bewilder- 


ment and confusion which prevents an accurate survey 
of the indications of buildings, I descended into a 
cutting in the middle of the ruin, at the bottom of 
‘which lay a large block of stone ; while there, part of 
the upper portion of this wall fell in, showing the in- 
secure condition of the place. This ruin, I believe, 
covers the remains of the temp'e of Bel and the great 
tower of Babylon ; this mound is surrounded by a ram- 
part which I think joined the northern corner of the wall 
of Babylon. Ancient authors have stated that Babylon 
was surrounded by a wall, represented by different 
— . 2 fort a pty miles in circum- 
erence ; owever, ink a gross 1 2 
for which there it not the slightest ground ei in the 
inscriptions or in the present remains, I saw remains 
of what appeared to walls ; these have been admi- 
rably surveyed by former travellers, and I believe indi- 
cate a wall about eight miles round, making Babylon 
nearly the same size as the sister capital, Nineveh. In 
shape the city a to have been like a square with 
one corner eut off, and the corners of the walls of the 
city may be said roughly to front the cardinal points. 
At the north of the city stood the temple of Belus, now 
represented by the mound of Babil ; about the middle of 
the city s the royal palace and hanging gardens, 
both, I believe, represented by the mound of the Kasr. 
The Kasr is a vast mound irregular,in height; its sides 
face the cardinal points ; it is said to be in some places 
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the fourth column gave the words and ideas 


seventy feet above the plain, and is about 700 yards in | 


length and breadth. All authorities agree that here | si 


was situated the palace of Nebuchadnezzar, but the 
hanging gardens have been placed in a different position 
by almost every writer. I have weighed the evidence 
and examined the site, and my own conclusion is that 
they were on the west side of the Kasr mound, between 
the palace and the river Euphrates. It is unfortunate 
that while whole volumes have been expended on dis- 
sortations and speculations on the size and buildings of 
Babylon, no satisfactory attempt has been made to 
ascertain the truth by excavation. The isolated pits 
and tunnels made here and there in the mounds are 
acknowledged to have had no effect on these questions, 
and the recovery of Babylon is yet to be accomplished.” 
Excavations were commenced at Nimroud, of 
which Mr. Smith says that the Assyrian city 
of Caleh, now represented by the Mounds of 
Nimroud, is said to have been founded by Nim- 
rod, but of this original city nothing is 3 
In these mounds inscriptions of various kinds 
were at once discovered, some belonging to the 
time of Shalmaneser (B.C. 860), some to that of 
Semiramis (B. 0. 812), and Tiglath Pileser (B. o. 
745). New chambers, with various contents, 
not fuund by Mr. Layard, were discovered in 
all directions. From Nimroud Mr. Smith pro- 
ceeded to Nineveh, and commenced working in 
the Palace of Sennacherib there, and in what is 
called the North Palace. Hore he found the first | 
column of a Chaldean account of the Deluge, 

which enabled him to complete the story as it 

was handed down to the Assyrians. He also 
„ disinterred a fragment of a curious syllabary, 

„ divided into four perpendicular columns. 10 

“the first column was given the phonetic 
% values of the cuneiform characters, and the 
% characters themselves were written in the 
‘second column, the third column contained 
„ the names and meanings of the signs, while 


‘‘ which it represented.” In other parts were 
found a variant account of the conquest of 
Babylon by the Elamites (A. D. 2280), inscrip- 
tions of Shalmaneser (B.c. 1300), and various 
others. The author’s first journey had there- 
fore realised a rich reward. 


In the following 2 Mr. Smith, under the 
authority of the British Museum Oommis- 
sioners, again went to this marvellous district, 
arriving at Moeul on New Year’s Day, 1874. 
Inscriptions turned up in all directions, as well 
as numerous articles of domestic use, including 
vases, forks, and spoons. In his excavations 
Mr. Smith employed no fewer than 600 assis- 
tants, which was necessary from the short time 
placed at his disposal. He returned to England 
ia June of last year. 

Now, what is the value of the inscriptions 
at present found? Nearly three hundred pages 
of this work are devoted to copies of, and 
critical disquisitions upon, these inscriptions, 
and both will be read with a wondering inte- 
rest. The author gives first the Flood, or, as 
he styles them, the ‘‘Izdubar” series of legends 
relating to the Flood—Izdubar being at present 
an imaginary name, which it is supposed will 
be identified with the Nimrod of Soripture. 
These legends, the author says, appear to have 
been composed during the early Babylonian 
empire, about 2,000 J vase They relate how 


ubar (or Nimrod) was a t hunter, or 
giant,“ who obtained the dominion of the 
district round Babylon. Various legendary 
adventures are related of him, amongst others, 
that in an excursion made for the cure of dis- 
ease he met with the defied hero who escaped 
te the Flood — whose name is given as 
Hasisadra, the origin of the Greek name 
Xisithrus. Passing by some of the legends we 
come to that in which the command is given to 
build the ark:— 


24. The ship which thou shalt make, 
25. 600? cubits shall be the measure of its length 


and 
26. 60 cubits the amount of its breadth and its 


height. 
27. . . into the deep launch it.’ 
28. I pefteived and said to Hea my lord: 
29. The ship making which thou commandest me, 
30. when I shall have made, 
31. young and old will deride me.“ 


The ship is made, and is described as covered 
with three measures of bitumen and filled with 
treasures, with male and female servants, and 
with beasts of the field. Then came the Flood, 
which swept the surface of the earth, and com- 

lled even the gods” to ascend to heaven. 

en, after seven days :— 


c 38. Isent forth a dove and it left. The dove went 
and turned, and 
39. a resting-place it did not find, and it returned. 
40. I sent forth a swallow and it left. The swallow 
went and turned, and a 
41. a resting - place it did not find, and it returned. 
42. I sent f a raven and it left. 
43, * raven went, and the corpses on the water it 
saw, 
44. it did eat, it swam, and wandered away, and did 
not return. 
45. I sent the animals forth to the four winds, I 


collected at its good burning; 


48. at the bottom of them I placed reeds, pines, and 
mgar. 
49. The gods collected at its burning, the gods 
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50, the gods like flies over the sacrifice gathered.” 
The narrative is continued through several 


tablets, and at the close we find that Izdubaris 
cured. Others follow, with descriptions by a 
spirit, of Heaven and Hell, the contrasts of 
which are given in a remarkable manner: 

¢¢ 1. * 5 


„„ « « Feturn me 
2. from Hades tho land of my knowledge ; 
3, From the house of the departed, the seat of the 


god Irkalla ; 


4. From the house within which is no exit ; 
5. From the road, the course of which never 


returns ; 


6. From the place within which they long for light ; 
7° The place where dust is their nourishment and 


their food mud. 


8. Its chiefs also like birds are clothed with wings; 
9. Light is never seen, in darkness they dwell. 

10, To the place of seers which I will enter 
. treasured up a crown ; 

12. wearing crowns, who from days of 
old ruled the earth. i 
13. To whom the gods Anu and Bel havs' given 
renowned names. 

14. A place where water is abundaut drawn from 
perennial spriogs. 


15. To the place of seers which I will enter, 


16. the place of chiefs and uncorqnered ones, 
17. the place of bards and great men, 
18. the place of interpreter of the wisdom of the great 


8 
“0 ” the place of the mighty, the dwellingof the god 
er.“ n 


As the author points out, this whole passage 
‘‘ shows the belief of the early Babylonians in 
‘an after life, and two states, one of sorrow 
% and the other of bliss.” In his critical exa- 
mination of these tablets Mr. Smith compares 
them with the Biblical and Chaldean narratives, 
pointing out their marvellous resemblance in 
séveral places, but also their inconsistencies. 
Of the whole the author says:— 

The legends of Izdubar close with the a 
still by the vadukku or ‘ghost,’ of the burial of a 
warrior, which shows to some extent the customs of the 
time, a time when personal prowess and courage in 
battle were esteemed as the greatest glories. In con- 
nection with these legends are numerous other shorter 
stories of the same class, one of the most curious of 
which is part of a description of the Creation, which I 
found in the north palace at r it is however 
too mutilated for translation. I believe that the legends 


| current in Babylonia in the time of Izdubar were the 


foundation for the Chaldean accounts of the origin of 
the world, the antediluvians, the flood, and various other 
stories of primitive time. 
There are in the British Museum f ents of 
inscriptions§stated to have been written in the time of 
32 an 1 8 the fe and wonders — 
while they prove the orance an Pe 
vation 0 the time, ** warrant us in regarding his 
reign as unhistorical.” : 
But the Flood tablets, although the most 
curious, are not the most extensive that have 
been discovered. Of these our author gives a 
detailed account. Some relate to tho conquest of 
Babylon by the Elamites, and we are reminded 
that in the time of Abraham, Babylon was 
under the dominion of the King of Elam. In 
one inscription there are the namos of six Baby- 
lonian previously unknown. Others 
relate to the worship of the gods, and to 
various historical circumstances, their origin 
being assigned to about 2,000 years before Christ. 
We have also emblems of the gods, consistin 
of various beasts with sun and moon an 
stars. In Assyrian tablets wo havo a curious 
likeness of the goddess Ishtar, and various acts 
of monarchs. Amongst the latter are tho 
annals of Tiglath Pileser II. (n.c. 745-727). 
These are off great length, and refer to many 
incidents given in Biblical history, with the 
war with Azariah, given in a fragment as 
follows :— 

4 11. course of my expedition the tribute 
ofthe kings 
2... . » Azariah of Judah like a 

3. . . Azariah of Judah in 
„ « Without number to high heaven wore 


„ intbeir eyes which as from heaven 
6. war and subdue the feet 
7. ok the great army of Assyriu they 

a ae „their cities I pulled down, destroyed . 

. „ » to Azariah turned and strengthened 


10. „. . like an arch 

„% „ 

12. . « . bo closed his camp 

13. were placed and hisexit . 

— 6 ee tdownand ... . 

15. . . « bis soldiers he drew together to 

16. . made to surround them and ae 

17. . « « hisgreat . like” 

The rei of Sennacherib is singularly 
fruitful. e have his war in Palestine, his 


siege of Jerusalem, and the submission of 
Hezekiah, given without a break. The tablets 
of Assurbanipal, however, are more numerous 
and complete than any others, and after them 
there are inscriptions bringing down history 
almost to the Christian Era. But we have no 
need to reproduce these to the reader. We 


Sampson Low, Marston, Low, and Searle.) 


t a libation, 
47 I built an alter on the peak of the mountain, 
47, by sevens herbs I cut, 


have said sufficient to prove the high and 
| unique yalue of this work. If word of ours 
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wanting to stimulate Mr. Smith in his 
enterprise it would be added 
ow it iu not wanted. 


here, but 
22 


remains 
which 
of 


| further and 


| little question that the nation 
willing to such a small sum of 

ovi that to Mr. Smith is com- 
task of future excavations. 


to be accomplished, and I wish that any interest 
taken in my labours may take the form 
i stematic exploration of 
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er adds, There is a law of 
as a law of the mind and a 
„ and this law we call the 
“ pee of selvation, and we must find out what 
„God's plan is if we are to obtain Hi 


His gift“; 


and the remainder of the sermon is an exhibi- 


tion of that law or p 
manner. Asa zal 
neyer been of 

religion, and the reason is that 


in a most practical 
roversial sermons have 
service to the cause of 


not suffi - 


om. affirmative, and too lacking in the 


of emotion which alone carries the 


thought of the preagher into the heart of the 
n 


hearer. An excep 
volume, which — 


admirable as a piece of calm 


made for this 


be 
3 one controver- 
sial discussion, that on Law and Prayer. It is 


and suggestive 


reasoning; and as en excellent’ statement of 


the value of prayer, 
be chosen. At the 


he following extract may 
same time, it may serve as 


an example of the style in which the volume is 


com : 


“They who wake objections to prayer can little 


know its real benediction. It is not a mere pleco of 
mental machinery for obtaining some temporal advan- 
tage for which material appliances are insufficient. In 
the Lord's Prayer, which may be taken as a model for 


pont eee cr one material 
that 


blessing asked 
of the very simplest kind ; not riches or power 


for, 
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— 


may be m 


tenoe Give us this day our 1 Bot oy All elee is 


a y the idle and the improvident, 
and indeed all comers, may get a ng relief. Oh! 
something far different fis it from this. Prayer is the 
communion of the soul with God, its repose upon infinite 
love. There are men who would lose everything they 
possess in the world rather than lose the power and the 
strange joy of prayer. If they were to lese this, life to 
them would become a barren desert, over which, dried 
by sandstorm and the wind of death, unrefreshed by 


i- | tree or shade or running water, they must journey on 


to the hopeless end. At whatever cost they must pray, 


- | for they have seen the face of God in Christ, and now 


they cannot live without it. Their prayers at times 
en ones, but the spirit which inspires 
them tells of Him who listens to the crying of His chil- 
dren. Underlying the passing wants are the deeper 
needs of a soul which has found out how insufficient 
are the best things of earth, and how full of disappoiat- 
ment that which we have most desired. Yes, in a now 
joy as well as in a blinding reveise, in the weariness 
and rustiness of too often repeated pleasures, in the 

wing dissatisfaction of conscious failure, and on the 


igh places of su to r humble as well as 
to the soli r 
of prayer the crying for God.” 
“LADY HETTY.’* 


This story—which, under the rather affected 
and unattractive title of Novantia, ran 
— Kur Words last year —shows some 
know of human nature (tending now and 
then, however, too much to ial relations), 
ical, and half- revealed humour, 


a cynical 
whi nae heatly spough of beset ayupethy to poe 


gu it uately, and a 
pport it adequately running 


er remarks on men and things in general, 
especially thi: DN ical and clerical, which 
are hung on to the line of story rather than form a 


natural and necessary of it. The ordinary 
reader will, we fear, 1 these entirely; while 
they will probably suggest to the oritical reader 
whether the novel ——. the best channel 


He 


round Lord Layton — 
the rest —is so clever as 


Southrons of consequence, we can hardly fancy 
t better. But ever and anon a - 
note recurs—s ing some lack of 
healthy breadth and in the writer—such 
as we detect in the disquisitions on the lost 
attribute of God—by which is meant the 
quality of humour in the divinity, which in spite 
of its - setting, we must as 
out of place in a work of fiction, and which is 
2 not oe. pare Groata, me ~ — 
estory vebeen wroughtinto some- 
thing Bifos t—as it is, all the crabbedness 
and ity ot fhe character are untowardly 
thrust _ us at the very first, and we hardly 
get to like him thoroughly till, near the close 
in Australia, we discover that he is the uncle of 
the hero of the tale, who had become the young 
minister of his original Scotch parish, and are 
moved when we see him overcome by the 
gathering weakness of old age, and the reveal- 
ment of mysteries, which touch closely the 
guarded secret of his life, closely uniting him 
| with those to whom he had been so unaccount- 
ably drawn. But the author surely leaves too 
much to the fancy of the reader, when, after 
the death of David Groats, he fails to bring 
Lady Hetty and the minister together, or to 
enlighten us in any way definitely as to the 


future of these two interesting Lar rm ag 


, to 
the delineation of whose characters he has 


iven so much care. Descriptions of scenery 
th in Svotland and in Australia are good— 
the latter are fresh, and show that whilst there, 
as he evidently has been, the author has made 
ood use of hiseyes. The little mannikin— 
eremiah—who holds forth so unwearyingly on 
the British Constitution, is done with consider- 
able cleverness; and we were constrained to 
laugh heartily over some of his talks with 


David Groats. As aspecimen of the witty way 
off 14 vers de socidié we are compelled to regard as 


in which this author shoots 


or place or plenty, but the veriest necessaries of exis- 


| the wide sense, a 8 


— 
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about — matters take this, which occurs 
just before David Groate’ death scene: 


We've many a talk thegither,’ David said, divining 
that she did not soon grow weary of hearing of his 
nephew. ‘He comes here and sits where you've been 
sitting far intae tho night. I was tellin’ him last night 
as he sat there a thing I ance saw in your country, It 
was a fine harvest afternoon, the sun glancing on the 
stubble fields, and the air above as still as the earth 
below. I was standin’ outside the gate,thinkin’ maybe 
o’ some old story or ither o' my ain, when the rattle o 
a cart in the field across the road made me start and 
look ower the hedge, ‘The farmer was takin’ Lame his 
last loan and had just lifted bis last bundle, But be had 
something yet tae dae—he marched straight ower tao 
his bogle up on the knowe, put his shouther below ane 
o' his arms, lifted him up, and tossed him intae his 
cart on the tap o’ his barley. That bogle had been 
standin’ there since the s ring time—many a time 1 
took aff my bonnet and said ‘Good mornin’’ tae 
him, ‘he imitated humanity so abominably’—he 
had been standin’ there, I say, and wi’ his vil- 
lainous auld hat and his arms stretched out terrified 
the craws for near a year. But his time was come— 
his days were numbered, My frien’ the farmer, no 
lookin’ ower his shouther or kennin’ anybody was lookin’ 
at him, or thinkin’ there was onything particular in 
liftin’ a le mair nor a bundle o' barley, but jist 


tosses him intae his cart. 

Hetty was thinking what kind of conversation be- 
tween the old man and his nephew might have called 
forth this reminiscence of her native county, and 
waited to hear his own account of it. 

% Ane meets many bogies in his time,” he said, after 
pausing to recover his breath, and if he lives as long 
as I’ve done, sees many o them taen home.” 

% And maybe,’ said the dominie, who had slipped 
in before the conclusion of the story, and was now 
ng round the curtain at the foot of the bed, and 
maybe the deil himself is a kind of bogie.’ 

18 To be picked up,’ said Hetty, ‘at the great 


This novel will not, we are afraid, find such 
a large audience as its independence of thought 
and intellectual calibre*entitle it to—another 
instance of the truth, that to get van ground 
for your bold thinking you must sacrifice some- 
thing in order to meet tho mass on its own 
ground; a thing which still remains a pos- 
sibility with this writer, but one which he 
must turn into a reality before he can be in 
ul novelist. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 
The Harrow Atlas of Modern Geography (Lon- 


is | dom: K Stanford) is one of the maps published 


under the auspices of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, and is exceedingly well 
adapted for schools and families. It is cheap 
(thirty large coloured maps for twelve and six- 
pence), strongly bound, well got up, and—so far as 
we have observed—accurate. A copious index of 
the principal places in the world is a very serviceable 

Cassel 


Nustrated History of England. 


„ Volume IX. This work, which brings the 
| history of our country down almost to the 


present day, is caleulated to be of great 
value, as the information otherwise lies wide- 
scattered and almost inaccessible. This ninth 
volume, which we have now in a new and revised 
edition, is full of deep interest, as it carries us 
through all the stirring scenes of the American war 
and also of the German-Danish war, and of the more 
recent siege of Paris. It is throughout written in 
a concise, clear, temperate style; it is well illus- 
trated— the portraits of eminent men forming by no 
means the least interesting portion of this depart- 
ment. Altogether it is a valuable contribution to 
popular literatare, the more that a history of one’s 
own country and one’s own time is becoming more 
and more a sine gud non of education. 

The Old Manor House and Other Poems. By 
Apa Cam. (Daldy, Isbister, and Co.) Miss 
Cambridge is already well known as a sweet and 
graceful writer of verse—more especially of hymns 
—one or two from her pen having become classical, 
and now find a place in all hymn-books that strive 
to reflect the whole circle of Christian thought and 
feeling. Here are a general collection. The ‘‘Old 
Manor House” is a love poem of peculiar power, 
full of graphic descriptions of places and scenes in 
various latitudes, for the hero, to allay disappoint- 
ment, wanders over the world, trying to find relief 
in constant change. Now and then the metres are 
loose, as in some of the other poems—especially 
a Dream of Venice,” which by a little polishing 
might have been wrought into a very finished poem. 
Among the other poems, we have one or two ex- 
quisite lyrics, as witness ‘‘The Old Maid’s Story ” 
and The Soldier's Grave.” The hymns are 
hardly equal to the best of what we have formerly 
had from Mies Cambridge, and her attempts at 


‘scarcely successful, ‘‘The Season” and This 


Age” are too elaborate and long- 


‘‘ Enlightened 
drawn, and want the light antithotic sparkle which 
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finishin’ his harvest reg’lar way, he hoists him up and 
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we get, for instanoe, from Locker or Austin Dobson. 
But the volume shows real imaginative faculty— 
remarkably fine phrasing now and then; and we 
should not omit to say that some of the domestic 
poems are very sweet—especially ‘‘Calm as the 
„% moonbeam on the wall,” the last verses of which 
we must quote: | 


% Lord, let him shelter in my arms, 
Or, take us both to Thiue; 
Or, if a troublous life must come, 
ake all the trouble mine; 
Or let Thy sharp swords pierce my heart 
To blunt them for the child — 
What care I, Lord, for stain and shame, 
So he keep undefiled. 


Nay, Lord, I know not what I ask— 
I know not how to pray: 
Hear Thou the crying mother soul, 
And not the words I say. 
Do Thou as seemeth good to Thee, 
So he be spared from sin ; 
And, oh ! if love can aught avail, 
Let mine be counted in.” . 
The Australian poems—which indicate that the 
author has been resident there—are suffused with 
fine description. 


Half Hour Readings for Sunday Afternoons. In 
prose and verse. By the Rev. THomas MILNER, 
M. A., author of The History of England,” &c. 
(Religious Tract Society.) Here we have in one 
handy volume a number of short readable sketches 
from Biblical history and on Scripture topics, which 
originally appeared in the Sunday at Home. They 
are well written, abound in pictures, and form 
a most attractive book; just one of the kind 
to be taken up and laid down again at leisure. We 
can recommend it especially to invalids and others 
who are prevented from attending public worship. 

The Protestant Dissenters’ Almanac and Political 
Annual for 1875. (London: R. Banks, Racquet- 
court, Fleet-street.) For nearly thirty years this 
publication has steadily appeared somewhere about 
the New Year—a good test of its usefulness. It 
contains much special information—such as a list 
of the chapels and the names and residences of the 
ministers of the various Dissenting bodies in and 
around London, colleges, educational trusts, reli- 
gious and benevolent societies, &c.; andseveral short 
papers illustrative of the evils of a State-Church. 
Its frontispiece this year is a striking photograph 
of Mr. Carvell Williams, the Secretary of the 
Liberation Society, with a full sketch of his life, 
written with great skill and knowledge. This 
almanac is an exceedingly cheap and serviceable six- 
pennyworth of information, which deserves to be 
in the hands of all Protestant Dissenters. 


Missionary Work in the Southern Seas. By James 
Hatton. (Henry S. King and Co.) Many who are 
interested in missionary work will welcome this work 
with pleasure. It is, however, only a compilation, 
but it is a compilation from nearly thirty volumes, 
many of which are too little known. Of these we 
may mention firat, Commodore Wilkes’ ‘‘ United 
States Expedition,” popular many years ago, but 
now not even read—so fast do works of the highest 
interest disappear from sight in the presence of the 
multitudinous literature of more modern times. 
Mr. Hatton has also exhausted Captain Bingham’s 
once popular narrative, but his materials are mainly 
drawn from more direct sources, such as Dr. Camp- 
bell’s *‘ Martyr of Eromang,,” Mr. Ellis's Re- 
searches,” Mr. Prout’s Memoirs of Williams, 
Bishop Selwyn’s Letters, and Miss Longe's 
Memoirs of Bishop Patteson. It will be seen, from 
this enumeration alone, that the author is of 
Catholic sympathies, and that he has had in view 
not the work of a single denomination, but the in- 
fluence of Christian missions as a whole in the 
Southern Seas. His narrative is well arranged, 
skilfully compiled, and aimirably illustrated. He 
has the faculty of selecting interesting points, and 
of pres@hting them in an interesting manner. His 
work contains the substance of the best missionary 
literature belonging to the finest field of missionary 
labour. 

From Jerusalem to Antioch: Sketches of the Pri- 
mitive Church. By J. Oswatp Dykes, D. D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) Dr. Dykes ranks, in the 
estimation of his hearers, as the first preacher in 
London, and a man must have no ordinary capa- 
bilities to fill such a place in the judgment and the 
hearts of those who attend the Regent-square 
Church, the pulpit of which has been occupied by 
Edward Irving and James Hamilton. These lec- 
tures explain, to a great extent, the enviable posi- 
tion which he holds. They are characterised by 
the results of wide and accurate scholarship, 

without the least pedantic obtrusion of the scholar ; 
there is well-sustained eloquence of description, and 
a vivid presentation of Christian truth, but their 


enables him, as it were, to put himself into the | 
events which he is describing, and therefore to make 
others realise them as he also realises them. Ordi- 
narily an author, and especially a preacher, is in 
danger in this case of being run away with by his 
imagination, but Dr. Dykes has self-restraint. We 
say, self-restraint, for some previous works of the 
author have struck us as being rather redundant in 
their affinence of fancy. Dr. Dykes follows the 
history of the Christian Church from the day of 
the Ascension, through the histories of the first 
Christian baptism, of Ananias and Sapphira, of 
Stephen, of Simon Magus, Panl, Cornelius, down- 
ward to Peter and Agrippa. There is a lecture on 
“ Hellenist and Hebrew,” which strikes us as of 
peculiar value, but the book is of high value 
throughout, and has pages which the Christian 
student will linger over and return to with delight. 
The Law of History ; being a Supplement to, and 
Complement af ‘* The Divine Footsteps in Human 
History.” By. Dantet Rerp. (William Blackwood 

and Sons). The Law of History” which Mr. 

Reid believes he has discovered is based upon the 

observed recurrence of certain periods in Hebrew 
and Christian history; and upon the times ap- 

pointed in prophecy. We are unable to accept our 
author's conclusion; but we are quite one with 
him in his desire to demonstrate a Divine purpose 
in history. Surely, however, there is no slight 
degree of rashness in asserting that three years 
from this time the periods of duration mentioned 
in Scripture will terminate. 

Organic Philosophy; or Man’s True Place in 
Nature. Vol. IV. Collective Biology and So- 
cialogy. By Huan Douerty, M.D. (London: 


this book without reference to the author’s com- 
plete scheme of philosophy ; and for that we have 
neither the materials nor the leisure at the pre- 
sent time. The plan of the work and the method 
of publication remind us of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
works on ‘‘Synthetic Philosophy”; bat the 
contents and arguments are in the greatest con- 
trast. Dr. Doherty purposes to supplement the 
deficienies of the Darwinian theory. Physical 
philosophy is an inconclusive system; he turns 
therefore, to the philosophy of the Bible. Na- 
tural philosophers,” he says, ‘‘do not observe the 
brooding inspiration of the Holy Spirit, to give 
spiritual life and fraternal organisation to unorga- 
nised races of mankind. They do not see that life 
is the source of life; that vital spontancity is inde- 
structible as well as physical and chemical spon- 
taneity. They do not see that the final home of 
the immortal spirit is the eternal home from whence 
it came into this lower world ; and the home to 
which it will assuredly return. The Bible 
is written to explain the progressive evolution of 
mankind from the instinctual state of animality up 
to the human state of rationality, and the language 
of inspiration is analogous in poetry and in revela- 
tion.“ N 


MUSIC AT Sr. PAUL’S. 


Whatever differences of opinion may be enter- 
tained as to the proper place of music im®public 
worship, there can be no question as to the special 
facilities afforded by our cathedrals for the presen- 
tation of the art in its highest forms, and with its 
amplest appliances. Monday last being the Fes- 
tival of the Conversion of the Apostle Paul, ” a specia 
service was, as in former years, held at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, The ordinary choir was strengthened 
by a large accession of choristers, numbering clos. 
upon 500, and by a powerful band of stringed and 
wind instruments. The performers were surpliced, 
and occupied the portion of the space andes the 
dome immediately fronting the choir, the conduc- 
tor, Dr. Stainer, leading from the lectern, which 
was habited for the occasion with a red cloth 
screen. 

The service commenced precisely at four o’clock, 
by which time the available space under the dome 
was occupied by a large congregation, extending far 
down the nave, and later on the cathedral was well 
filled to the western door. The proceedings o 
with the overture to Mendelssohn’s oratorio of“ St. 
Paul,” the zes for wind instruments which 
foreshadow the coming chorale, ‘‘Sleepers wake” 
being given with great effect. 

The order for evening prayer was observed—the 
** Gloria” to the psalms, the Magnificat“ and the 
“* Nunc Dimittis ” a wy set by Mr. H. 
Gadsby) being sung by the full choir to the accom- 
paniment of the organ and band, The anthem con- 
sisted of aselection from the oratorio of St. Paul,“ 
commencing with the pieces illustrative of his con- 
version. The whole congregation rose while the 
recitatives and semi-chorus for sopranos and altos 
leading up to the magnificent chorus, Rise up, 
arise, were rendered, and this music, with the 
chorale ‘‘ Sleepers wake produced a striking effect. 
The weakness of the soprano was, however, 
ut, the voices of the boy 


in the sympathetic faculty of the author, which 


Trubner and Co.) It is impossible to review |. 
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immense volume of sound from the other parts and 


the band. The selection comprised the well-known 
baritone air, O God, have mercy,” finely sung by 
Mr. Winn ; the favourite duet for tenor and bass, 
„% Now we are ambassadors,” and the tenor air, 
„% Be thou faithful unto death.” To Mr. Walker 
and Mr. Gedge were assigned the tenor solos, 
and the treble recitatives were sung by lads, whose 
clear tones were heard to very great advantage. 

Among the choruses, special mention must be 
made of the following :—‘‘O great is the depth,“ 
How lovely are the messengers,” and See what 
love hath the Father,” the latter less known but 
remarkable for the staccato accompaniment by the 
strings. Some exception might be taken to the 
rapid pace of some of the pieces, notably of the 
chorus, How lovely are the messengers,” but the 
nerel effect was pleasing and most impressive. 
he musical part of the service (which occupied 
nearly an hour) was brought to a close with tke 
grand chorus, Not only unto Him,” and after the 


y ese prayers the congregation dispersed 
shortly before six. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The Dutch society for the promotion of cremation 
now numbers about 1,000 members. 

It is officially announced that Lord Napier re- 
mains Commander-in-Chief in India. 

Three of the children of the German Crown 
Prince and Princess are at present laid up with an 
attack of measles. 

The ex-Queen Isabella has sent to the Pope a pre- 
sent consisting of a magnificent dinner service, 
valued at 150, francs. 

Intense heat is being experienced in Australia, 
and bush fires have occurred by which much 
cme has been caused. 

In the German Parliament on Monday, the Land- 
sturm Bill was passed without alteration by 198 
against 54 votes. 1 
Amongst the charitable gifts of the Orleans 
princes during the last year, the Duc d' Aumale 
ave away 150,000 francs, the Countde Paris, 75,000 
rancs. - 

The wolves still continue to spread dismay in the 

country round Metz. They meet in the forests in 
large 8, and often descend in large numbers on 
the high roads. 
The Globe says the English Government has de- 
manded an tion and apology from Peru for 
havingremoved a passenger from the British steamer 
Santiago at Callao. 

It is stated that Herr Deak is suffering from a 
serious attack of dropsy on the chest and shortness 
22 ; and it is feared his illness may terminate 
fatally. 

A 2 m from Ottawa mentions a rumour that 
Lord Dufferin will shortly 2 the Governor- 
Generalship of Canada, and adds the highly im- 
2 report that he is to be appointed Viceroy 
of Indi 


A letter to the Tastern Budget says the present 
state of the Suez Canal is far from satisfactory. The 
canal is neither completed nor in good repair, and 
if matters are left as they are at present it will 
become useless in a few years. 

Lavy BARRISTERS IN Russta.—A letter from St. 
Petersburg in the Mémorial Diplomatique mentions 
that some ladies have formed a society with the 
view of — themselves for the bar, and de- 


manding on to plead after undergoing the 
— — 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE MoNTENEGRIN Dirr:- 
CULTY.—The immediate rof a little war in the 
East, which might spread into a great one, is, it 
appears, av A telegram to the 7 


J 


imes from 
Pera says it is now agreed that the persons socused 
shall be tried by a mixed commission of Turkish 
and Montenegrin officials sitting at the Convent of 
Piperi, situated in the Montenegrin territory not 
far from Podgoritza. The commission has the 
power, if necessary for the purpose of taking ev'- 
dence, to transfer its sitting to Spouz, a Turkish 
town on the frontier. News has reached Berlin 
that the Government of Montenegro has withdrawn 
its troops from their threatening position on the 
Turkish frontier. 

GARIBALDI arrived on Sunday at Rome, and was 
received at the railway-station by the Mayor, the 
members of the municipality, several working men’s 
societies with bands of music. Perfect order pre- 
vailed. In consequence of the large crowd which 
assembled, the general was compelled to put up at 
an hotel. He begged the crowd not to disturb 
public order, and announced that he would remain 
some time in Rome. On Monday Garibaldi took 
his seat inthe Chamber, was loudly cheered on 
entering the House, and again when he took the 
oath. The Chamber discussed Signor Cairoli’s re- 
solution declaring that individual liberty and domi- 
cile had been violated by the action of the Govern- 
ment in the Villa Ruffi affair. Several speeches 
were made, and the resolution was ultimately re- 
jected by 232 votes against 121, showing a majority 
for the Government of 111. 

Darn OF THE Emperor oF CHINA. -A telegram 
from Shanghai, dated yesterday, says: — Tho 
Emperor of China died on the 12th of January. IIis 
successor is a prince of five years of age. Every- 
thing is quiet.” The Emperor Toung-Tchi was in 
his nineteenth year, baving been born on the 21st 
of 1856. He succeeded to the throne on tle 
21st of August, 1861, on the death of his father, 
Hien- the Empresses Dowager acting as 


uently overpowered by the 


1 
. 3 


Fung, 
regents, and his uncle Prince Kung presiding over 
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the Administration. The young Emperor was | 
married at Pekin on the 16th of October to Lady 


Alato, daughter of Chungchi, a Doctor of the 
Imperial Academy, and , assumed the 
supreme power on the 23rd of February, 1872. On 
the 29th of June of the same year the , audience 
question,” which had been the subject of much dis- 
cussion, was settled — young Emperor receiving 


the J ese and Ambassad t hi 
a 


Miscellaneous. 


— 


of the 

sympathy with the lecturer. His 
* and State — the Coming 
. „ and the 


000 
Church Defence Society tried to an i- 
j f 1 


rth and Mr. Alder proposed 

large meeting was held in the 

5 1. Manchester, 3 in favour 
of tho di ment and disendowment of the 
English Church. The chair was taken by Mr. Hugh 
Mason, and there were also tesa r. Joseph 
Arch, Mr. Potter, Mr. hurst, and Mr. 
J. O. Cox, of per, and other gentlemen and 
alluding Seas een 
(alt | e No ormists 
eier said the Non - 


conformists would never accept Mr. Forster as 


, was commented upon b 
read, art hte 


of the — praised 
was u sep! acknowledged that that was the 
key-note ion. Resolutions in favour 
of were passed, and the worki 
men who spoke said that the class they —— 
were in favour of disestablishment. 

DeaTH or Canon Kinestey.—The illness from 
which a 
ley, who — 

„Who was born at Vi near Dart- 
4 the 12th of June, 1819, i a son of bor 

Charles rector | 
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a senior optimè with 
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Sumner, Bishop of Wine 
1g. by Sir John Cope, the 
the sect 
Berton ats gp 
Cambri 
0 


if Eversley, his 
the th of the rector in } 
: he rectory-house that he 
for in 
| Regius Prof ‘of 
at brid i 
when, n the « 


Prince of Wales and domestic chaplain to 
Many of his works have run 


through four such as the well-kno 

“Westward Ho!” and“ tnd the sale 

of all his lighter volumes has been and is con- 
erable. Asa he was best bly ＋ his 


poet 
„Saint's Tragedy,” published in 1846, which b 
n ere, 


i edition. As a preacher—apart 
from his. recent connection with Westminster 
Abbey- 
mona, 
the 


9 or 

2 

the dean in in ymen and members of 
other religious bodies as lecturers at the Abbey, 
for both at Professor Max Muller's lecture on 
„Christian Missions” in 1873, and at Principal 
- Caird s recent address, Mr. Kingsley was the only 
Canon who was present with the dean. The living 
of Eversley, is in the gift of the Rev. Sir 


house and sixty acres of 


and the ulatio 
ji s under 1, 000.— Pall M 2 ie : 


It is 1 to — at Copenhagen a bronze | 


statue of Hans Ch Andersen, who will enter 
on his 7lst year in April. The subscription is fixed 
at a trifling sum in order that all classes and even 
children may take part in it, 


a class in 
At the close of the your he was ordained | P 
r 


which 
Cope, Bart., is worth 500/. a-year, with symp 


Glennings. 
— — 

The best cure for poverty —sinecure. 

On an average seventeen infants are ‘‘ acciden- 
ge ay rene ” every week in London.” 

e Atheneum states that Mr. Browning’s new 
poem, Aristophanes“ Apology, will shortly be 
published. 

Salmon from Sligo has already been received at 
Billingsgate, London, in fine condition, and sold at 
from 6s. to 10s. per lb. 

„Where do people go who deceive their fellow 
men!“ asked a Nev York Sunday-school teacher 
of a — „To Europe,’ was the prompt reply. 

A builder, when returning thanks to those who 
drank his health, modestly observed that he was 
„moro fitted for the scaffold than public speaking.“ 

When can a student of philoso by be said to be 
like Alexander the Great? hen he becomes, 
through perseverance and ambition, master of many 
* 1 

It is stated that Mr. Moncure Conway, of Lon - 
don, the well-known preacher and journalist, has 
been specially engaged by the London Daily News 
to proceed to Africa, and explore the interior. 

ly strawberries have already made their ap- 
pearance in Covent-garden market. Radishes, 
rhubarb, new potatoes, asparagus, French beans, 
and tomatoes can also be bought there for a price. 

King Kalakaua’s purse-bearer is named ‘“‘ Iodo- 
monis, and Washingtonians quis the pecuniary con- 
dition of His Majesty by tranalating the name—‘‘ I- 
owe-de-monies,”’ : | 

Mistress—‘‘ Why, Mary, what's that you have 
got on?” Mary—‘' What is it? A Dolly Varden, 
of course,” Mistress“ You with a Dolly Varden ! 
Why I shouldn’t think of wearing such a thing.“ 
Mary—‘ P’raps not, mim; it ain't everybody they 


Barrister on the Oxford circuit (to witness)— 
** Now, sir, what is the character of the plaintiff in 
this suit?’ Witness Her character is slightly 
matrimonial.” Barrister—‘‘ What do you mean by 
a slightly matrimonial character?” Witness— 
She's been married three times. 

A business firm in Fair Haven, Connecticut, have 
posted the following ‘‘ notice ” on the front of their 
safe: All gentlemanly burglars are hereby noti- 
fied that, owing to the insecurity of this box, no 
a are deposited therein, so please don’t dis- 

i Bh 5 

A good is told at the of a you 
lawyer in’ Ban José, Calif oan wi e was — 
anxious to a a Se in = rete 
3 a charge of petty thieving. Having assum 

t position, what was — 2 G find his 
alient using a handkerchief with his (the lawyer's) 


| uame marked upon it. 


A company is in process of formation for the pur- 
pose of providing retiring-rooms, dressing and 
washing rooms, and tea-rooms for ladies in the 
rincipal thoroughfares of London, and ultimately 
in the chief towns of the country. The rooms to 
be all under the superintendence of a trustworthy 
3 and no male person to be engaged anywhere 
on 

r hymn-book has ap on which 
there will be no teas tothe merit. It has come 
— 75 . ” land, sacipally Sansa * 
country. e hymns are princi translations o 
standard English hymns, Cie the Ningpo coll oquial 
dialect, with indexes, names of translators, &c. e 
nb is the version of Jerusalem, my happy 

ome ” :— ~ 

Yieo-lu-sah-leng, Lis · lu- sah · leng, 

Di · ming jih- daa pao · pe; 
Ling - cong z-’eo kyi-z we tao, 
Peh ngo siu gyi en-we ? 

A ComPpLimMent.—One day, as an English officer 
had arrived in Vienna, the Empress, knowing that 
he had seen a certain princess much celebrated for 
her beauty, asked him if it was really true that she 
was the most beautiful woman he ever seen. I 
thought 80 N he replied. 

How ro Avom TAxxs.— Everything that enters 
Paris has to pay octroi duty. For many weeks an 
eleganily attired 2 drove a well - 
appointed dog- cart from the outskirts to the 
city. being attended every evening by a neat- 
looking groom. One night the dog-cart was upset 
in the presence of the gendarmes, who on going to 
the rescue, noticed that the groom had not moved 
from his seat. ‘‘Come,” said one ofthemen. The 
groom a dignified silence. ‘‘ Come down,” 
cried , angrily. ‘‘ Don’t you see your master is 
hurt? Is he drunk or stupid!“ o groom pre- 
served his English sang froid, and the em 
giving him a shake, discovered to their unuttera 
8 that he was made of zinc, and oon - 
tained 150 quarts of cognac ! 

Don PrEPARATION.—The New Zealand Herald 


illustration of the great present dearth of respect- 
able dressmaking hands in that colony. It seems 
that a well-to-do settler near Auckland was lately 
attacked by an illness which his medical attendant 
declared 8 — st fatally, 80 soe wwe the 
tome. r lying in an apparen opeless 
state for some days, he suddenly took : turn for 
the better, and, thanks to a strong constitution, 
made ar recovery. Not long after he had re- 
turned to business he was much startled, on open- 
ing an account presented at his office, to find fim . 
sel 0 with a full set of widow's weeds of 
elabo complete description. A domestic 


lanation naturally followed, and his wife re- 
minded him that he had always made it a special 


in its last files has a very painful story, told in. 


desire that the fact of their having emigrated to a 
colony should never prevent her dressing as a lady. 
„And the dressmakers here, you know, she added, 
% have matters so entirely in their own hands that 
they generally keep you waiting for months for 
anything new. So when I was told you could not 
possibly recover, I ordered what I knew you would 
wish me to wear beforehand ; and now the things 
have only just come home.” The bill was promptly 
settled. Whether the husband was consoled for the 
outlay by the thought that his provident wife had 
the things ready by her is a question that is left 
open to conjecture.— Pall Mali Gazette. 

On Catcuine Cotp.—In a lecture at Gresham 
College on this generally familiar subject, Dr. S. 
Thompson propounded the theory that the natural 
N of a catarrh is, not that we catch cold, 

ut that we lose heat. The external frigidity closes 
the pores of the skin, and the natural humours 
being unable to escape by their usual spiramina 
cause a vast amount of commotion in the system. 
Hence, to avoid a cold, we must keep the skin 
itself in active and efficient order; and, if that is 
done in the outset, almost any attack can be nipped 
in the bud. For this purpose the learned lecturer 
recommends a hot, or, better still, a Turkish bath, 
These methods wonld only be successful in the 
early stage of cold. The medical treatment of 
cold also had for its object inducing action of the 
skin. Spirits, though they lowered instead of 
raised the temperature of the body when erroneously 
taken from warmth in cold weather, were admis- 
sible in the form of a ‘‘nightcap” for the treat- 
ment of cold. Mixed with hot water and nutmog, 
spirits—rum especially—had great power of promo- 
ting — and therefore of relieving cold. 
The drugs having an analogous effect were ether, 
especially when taken in small and repeated doses 
of two drops to a yonful of water every ten 
minutes ; tincture of opium, of which some people 
took half-«-tea-spoont on going to bed, and after 
a heavy sleep woke up with a dry mouth and a ten- 
dency to headache, but free from cold. Camphor 
had great effect in putting a stop to cold ; but some 
of the tincture was very strong, so that half-a-tea- 
spoonful might produce a fatal effect. Sal-volatile, 
or, better still, sal-ammoniac, was a very useful 
remedy for cold, as it promoted a glow on the sur- 
face and relieved that influenza-like condition which 
was so exhausting and — a 

A New Mepicat Remepy.—The public, no less 
than the scientific world, * oe 1 81 a 
very important statement recently 2 r. 
Richardson in the course of a lecture delivered 
before the Society of Arte. Speaking of the nitrite 
of amyl, which has within these few years 


obtained a remarkable importance owing to its 
extrao action on the human body, Dr. 
Richardson said that a distinguished chemist, Pro- 
fessor Guthrie, some years ago, while disti over 
nitrite of amyl from amylic alcohol, o that 


the vapour, when inhaled, quickened his circu- 
lation, and made him feel as if he had been running. 
There was flushing of his face, rapid action of his 
heart, and breathlessness. In 1861-2 Dr. Richard - 
son made a careful and prolonged study of the 
action of this singular y, and discovered 
that it produced its effect by causing an extreme 
relaxation, first of the blood-vessels, and afterwards 
of the muscular fibres of the body. To such an 
extent did this agent thus relax that Dr. Richard- 
son found it would even overcome the tetanic spasm 
produced by strychnia, and having thus discovered 
its action he ventured to propose its use for re- 
moving the spasm in some of the extremest spas- 
modic diseases. The results, he added, have more 
— re ae his e 8 ba ge the 257 

uence of thi t, one ok the m ising o 
known human — 8 angina it ties teen 
brought under such control that the paroxysms 
have been regularly prevented, and in one instance 
at least altogether removed. Even tetanus or 
lockjaw has subdued by it, and in two in- 
stances of an extreme kind so effectually as to 
warrant the credit of what may be truly called a 
cure. It is earnestly to be hoped that further ex- 
riment may confirm this good news, and that Dr. 
Richardson, to whom we already owe the introduc- 
tion of ether spray as an anesthetic, may really 
have vanquis' ed the terrible foe whom he has been 
combating.— Pall Mall Gazette. 


AS IT OUGHT TO BE. ) 

4% visited” writes Dr. Hassati, “ Afesers, 
Horniman’s Warchouse, and took samples of Tea 
ready for consignment to their Aoents,& on analysis 
I found them Pure, & of superior gdality.” 

“ At the Docks, I took samples of JJorniman’s 
Teas, which I analyzed, & found Pung; the quality 
being equally satisfactory.” 

uf purchased Packets from ‘Agents 
Horniman' Tea,’ the contents I find corres 

*Puriry and excellence of quality, with the tea I 
obtained from their stock at the Docks.“ 

8.248 Acents— Chemists, Confectioners, fa 


Hotioway’s PILILS.— Winter Specifics—All can esti- 
mate the disadvantages to the human system from breathing 
fovl air, such as must necessarily be inhaled during our 
winters. The safest correctives and best purifiers of the 
blood are Holloway’s balsamic Pills, which are too well 
known and too highly esteemed to require commendation 
here. Besides cleausiog the system, they improve the 
appetite, render digestion perfect, adm‘rably regulate the 
liver, increase the secretion of the kidneys, they mildly yet 
effectually act upon the bowels without griping or causing an 
See ak 
every require organs 
disordered by irregular or toe generous livng, or too 


AI 


only, label ira Epps and Co 
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Births, Marringes, und Berths. 


A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 

l for announcements under this po for which 
postage-stamps will be received. All such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. | 


MARRIAGES. 


GLOVER—WHITEHEAD.—January 16, at Park Chapel, 
Leeds, by the Rev. Georze Robinson, William Hails, only 
son of the late William Henry Glover, so:icitor, to Esther 
Ann (Ettie), eldest daughter of Francis Whitehead, of 
Bramham, | 

CASS—CRUICKSHANK.—January 19, at the Friends’ 
Meeting House, Glasgow, William Cass, eldest son of 
John Cass, Castleford, to Elizabeth Cruickshank, of 
Chryston, near Glasgow. 

MACNAB—DOUGALL.—January 21, at Kensington, by 
the Kev. John 1 en D.D, Peter Macnab to Jane 
Simpson, second daughter of- James Dalziel Dougall, of 
Bedford Gardens, Kensington. 

ROGERS—ATKINSON.—January 23, at Tenterden, Mr. 
George Rogers, of 19, St. George’s-terrace, Islington, 
London, to Amelia Annie, fourth daughter of Rev. 8. 
Atkinson, Tenterden, Kent. 


DEATHS. 


TUCK.—January 20, at Westcn-super-Mare, Ethel Annie, 
128 child of Mr. William Tuck, of Milsom-street, 
at 


JENKINS.—Jannary 21, at 131, Highbury New Park, 
Bessie, the beloved wife of D. J, Jenkins, Esq , M. P. 


rn R EF OR N. 


The LONDON NECRO POLIS COMPANY eonduet: 
Funerals with simplicity, and with great ecouomy. Prospec- 
tus free.—Chief Office, 2, Lancaster-place, Strand, W. C. 


BREAKFAST.—Epps’s Cocoa.—GRaTEFUL AND Cox- 
FORTING.—" By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operatious of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicately flavoured bev which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills.“ Civil ice Gazette.” Made simply 
with Boiling Water or Milk.—Sold by Grocers in Packets 

„ Homeopathic 
readneedle street, and 170, Piccadilly ; 
Works, Euston-road, London. 

ManuracturE or Cocoa.—“ We will now 2 an 

account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps aud 


Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their works in the 
2 London.“ — ee article in Cassell’s Household 


ASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS,—Parents valuing their 
children’s safety will avoid Soothing Medicines containing 
opium, so srequently fatal to infants, and will use only 
n ee n 52 safest aud 

ing om opium. * y a Surgeon (uot a 
Chemist), formerly attached toa Children’s Hospital, whose 
name, 8 has but one E“ in it. Trade Mark A 
Gum Lancet.” Refuse all others, Also Stedman's Food for 
Children, the very best without exception, making nerve, 
bone, and muscle, 3d. to 4s. 6d. Highly recommended by 
the Lady Suan Milbank, Ashfield, Suffolk. Depot :—East 
Road, Hoxton, London. 

Dyzine at Homs.—Jupson’s Dyes are most useful 
and effectual. Ribbons, silks, feathers, scarfs, lace, braid 
veils, handkerchiefs, clouds, bernouses, Shetland shawls, or 
any small article of dress can easily be dyed iu a few minutes, 
without soiling the hands. Violet, magenta, crimson, mauve, 
purple, pink, ponceau, claret, &c., Sixpence per bottle, of 
chemists and stationers. 

Kinanan’s LL Wuaisxy.—This most celebrated and 
delicious old mellow spirit is the very cream of Irish 
Whiskies, in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more 
wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy, Note the Red 
Seal, Pink label, and Cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 
Wholesale, 20, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-st., W 

Tue INSTITUTION FoR Diseases OF THE Skix, 227 
Gray’s Inn-road, King’s-cross, is open on Thursday evenings 
from six till nine; the City branch, 10, Mitre-street, Aldgate, 
cn Wednesday and Friday evenings. The institution is free 
to the necessitous poor; payment is required from othcr 
applicants, 


Abbertisements. 


ITY ROYAL PIANOFORTE and HARMO- 
NIUM SALOON.—KEITH, PROWSE, and Co., 
having completed the rebuilding and enlargement of their 
pee U. all buyers to inspect their varied STOCK of 
IANOFORTES, Harmoninms, and American Organs. 
Specialities :—New Boudoir Model Pianette, in walnut, with 


truss legs on full ones % a os 2 
strongest, elegant pianette ; 
abrary Model Harmonium, in light * of — the 


handsome 


LUTES. 3 ha ini * N (old 
3} guineas ond seven eg Also. Nadal and Co.'s Prize 
Medal Flutes, new and second-hand, A great variety of 
second-hand flutes of all fingerings, at 

KEITH, PROWSE, and Co.’s Manufactory, 48, Cheapside. 


ANJOES.—The New CHEapsipE Model is the 

best. Machine head, covered back, &c.,5 guineas ; 
other models 1 to 12 guineas, The new scale for pasting on 
the fingerboard 64. nett. Tie new Instruction k, with 
full directions for learning the Banjo, and a large collection 


of airs, songs, &c., 6s. nett. Keith, Prowse and Co., 48, 
Cheapside. 


SICAL BOXES by NICOLE, FRERES.— 

KEITH, PROWSE, and Co., direct importers, offer 
parties seeking really flue, well-tuned instruments, a selection 
of more than 400 boxes, with all the recent improvements, 
from £4 to £150. Buyers are requested, before purchasing, 
to visit the new saloons, specially devoted 10 the sale of these 
ene anting instruments, which fur quality have no equal. 
Musical Box and Self-acting Instrument Depot, No. 48, 

Cheapside, 


, HEELER 
W a 


——— 


WHEELER X WILSON'S 


LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES 


FOR LADIES AND FAMILIES. 


HEELER and WILSON’S SEWING 

MACHINES are the most suitable for Ladies, by 

reason of the very slight exertion required to use them, com- 

bined with elegance of appearance and quietuess in operation, 

and are the best in the market for Family use, doing every 

kind of sewing required in the most approved style, and are 
easily W worked by young persons. 


FOR DRESSMAKERS, NEEDLEWOMEN, AND 
OTHERS. 


Wh oe and WILSON’S SEWING 

MACHINES are used and recommended by first- 
class Modistes and Dressmakers, on account of the beauty 
and reliability of the stitch made by them; and are great 
favourites among Ladies’ Outfitters, Baby Linen Manufac- 
turers, and Shirtmakers, being capable of executing work of 
the most exquisite fineness. These Machiues, being very rapid 
in action, and of extraordinary durability, are the most 
serviceable and economical that can be cbtained. 


Parces—Treadle Machines, from Six Guineas, 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


NEW ROTARY-HOOK LOCK-STITCH 


MANUFACTURING MACHINES 
(No. 6, PRICE £9), 


Are designed for Three Classes of Work, viz :— 


No. 64. For TAILORING, Upholstery, and 
stitching heavy materials. 

No. 68. For LEATHER WORK of all descrip- 
tions, and Flowering. 


No. 6c, For all kinds of DOMESTIC WORK, 
especially the heavier descriptions. 


In ordering, specify which kind is required. 


After successfully manufacturing and selling the 
well-known and well-tried WHEELER AND WILSON 
Famity Sewina Macurne for more than twenty 
yeara, we now introduce to the public a larger 
machine of power, adapted more particularly 
to the heavier descriptions of manufactures, either 
by foot or steam power. 


These Machines are constructed to work with a 
STRAIGHT NEEDLE in conjunction with the cele- 
brated ROTARY HOOK, and by this successful 
combination, secure great perforating power and 
rapidity with the easiest motion, at the same time 

ing away with the noise and immense wear and 
tear inseparable from oscillating shuttle machines. 

These Machines are arranged to work either from 
LEFT TO RIGHT or FROM the operator. They have 
two rates of speed without oe = foot motion ; 
an improved take-up, and the ion upon both 
upper and lower threads is easily managed. The 
cloth presser is arranged so as to instantly adapt 
itself to all inequalities of surface, and by turning 
a screw can be made to press with greater or less 
force upon the cloth. The Machines are the most 
powerful of their size made, occupy but little room, 
2 work equally well with silk, cotton, or linen 


Seams can be sewn better by this Machine than 
by hand, and are firm and elastic. The powerful 
feed surrounding the needle prevents the work 
being drawn or puckered, insures the ready 
passage of the work without reduction of speed or 
assistance of the hand. The stitches are made 
with unvarying precision, the threads are woven 
into the fabric beyond the chance of being frayed, 
and less tension is required to produce firm stitohin 8 
than with any other machine. 

The above Machines are reliable, durable, very 
rapid, and easily learned. A short experience 
proves them to be the most efficient and easily 
managed of all Sewing Machines. 


Further information may be obtained 12 for 
Special Prospectus of the No. 6 hine. 


ACHINES may also be obtained on the NEW 
SYSTEM OF HIRE, with option of purchase. 
Particulars on application. Prospectuses, Re, post free. 
Curer Orrice—20, Queen Vic- 
toria-street, London, E. C., near the 
Mausion House. 


D Wrsr. END DEror—139, Regent- 
street, London. 
W n CANTRAL Dre 73, Bold - street, 
Liverpool. 


Brancugs. — Manchester — 14, Market-street ; 
Leeds—41, Commercial-street; Birmingham —Stephenson- 
lace; Norwich—9, London- street; York—27, Coney- street; 
ywouth—198, Union- street; Exeter—London Inn- square; 
Bristol Vietoria- street aud Temple- street; Bradford — 57, 
Tyrrel-street ; Dublin —l, St. Stephen“: Green. 


Eve uine Machine has the NAux of the 
2 Prien on the Cloth Plate, and the 


TRADE BK affixed to the Bed Plate, 


—— 


| Leer CITIES of PALESTINE. Israel's Ware 


a4 and Worship, including a Description of Scripture 
Sites recently identified —GEOKGE ST. CLAIRS NEW 


LECTURE for the PALESTINE EXPLORATION 


FUND. Illustrated by Sketch-Maps and Photographs. 
To be delivered next week at Kidderminster, Great Malvern, 
Sutton Coldfield, Lichfield, and Northampton. Terms, £5 5s., 
or a Collection for the P. E. Fund.—Apply to G. St. Clair, 
F. G. S, 104, Sussex-road, Seven Sisters’-road, N. 


6 — HOLY 


LAND: and EASTERN 
TOURS. 
The next personally-conducted party of H. GAZE and 
SON, originators and first conductors of Oriental Tours, will 
start FEBRUARY 11th, for Italy, Egypt, Palestine, Smyrna, 
Ephesus, Turkey, Greece, Danube, Xe. See the Oriental 
Gazette,” 2d., post frre 3d. 


H. Gaze and Son, 142, Strand, London. 


UBMARINE TELEGRAPH SERVICE.— 

GENTLEMEN REQUIRED for appointments in 
the above Service. Age 16 to 26. Apply for particulars 
and press opinions to Secretary, 25, Conduit-street, Regent- 
street, London, W , 


NGINEERING PARTNERSHIP. — The 
| ADVERTISER WISHES to obtain a PARTNER- 
SHIP witha — Engineer, where he may introduce iu 
lieu of capital a new aud well-fitted Factory, situated a few 
miles out of London. Has good connections, and requires 
only the co-operation of a practical engineer of moderate 
capital to utilise profitably the stock and machinery above 
referred to.— Address, Engineer, Theobald, Brothers and 
Miall, Public Accountants, 30, Mark-lane, E. C. 
NVESTMENT.-—The CO-OPERATION of 
bona-fide investors is REQUIRED to develop some 
large estates connected with the Kiver Plate countries, which 
have long been celebrated, not only as meat-producing 
estates, but for their great mineral wealth, and merely require 
additional capital to develope them and insure very large 
profits. Every information and personal explanation will be 
given to principals seeking a sound investment for sums of 
not less than £500.—Reply, with real name and address, to 
River Plate, 9, Mineing- laue, E. C- 


O GROCERY and DRAPERY ASSISTANTS. 

j af kak ¢ an vn agg 3 of 28 ad- 
ress and a un » 8 » & „ 

and reference, to 2 — hag Wisbech” * * 


36, HILLDROP- ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HEWITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters, 


SCHOOL REOPENED on January 18th. 


OLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
BELPER, DERBYSHIRE. 


Principal—W. B. ANTHONY, A. C. P. 


About One-fifth of the Pupils anuually become candidates 
at the Cambridge Local Examination, and Twenty-six out of 
Twenty-eight have been successful. At the receut Examina- 
tion Eight Students presented themselves in Latin, French, 
English, and Scripture. Four of them also took German, 
and Three Mathematics and ry Careful training, 
domestic comfort, and a liberal table. ree Vacancies only. 

u 5 and references on application to the 
Principal. 


51, WINDSOR ROAD, EALING, W. 


1 Misses KIDD (Daughters of the late 
Professor Kidd, of University College, London), 
assisted by éuperior visiting Masters, RECEIVE a small 
number of YOUNG LADIES to board ani educate, ‘I'wo 
Vacancies. 


er (superior) for YOUNG LADIES, 

75 and 76, FOLK ESTONE-ROAD, DOVER. 

This establishment offers unusual educational advantages 
Sound and comprehensive English, French, and German. 
Home comforts aud the happiness of the pupils especially 
studied. house and gardens in a healthy ler 
situation. Moderate terms, Governess pupil required. Ad- 
dress the Principal. 


ERCHANTS’ COLLEGE, BLACKPOOL, 
2,000 sous of merchants have passed this school. 


Full prospectus, I. GREGORY, F. R. G. S. 


THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, AX WAKEFIELD. 
EstTasiisnepd 1831, 
Principal — Rev. JAMES BEWGLASS, M.A. LL. D., 
MLR.LA., assisted by competent Masters. 

JOHN CROSSLEY, . M.P., Halifax, Chai man. 
W. H. LEE, Esq., J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 
J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


—— 


CoMMITTEE. 
Rev. Robert Bruce, M. A., J.Briggs, Esq.,J.P., Wakefield. 
Huddersfield. T. W. Burnley, Esq., Gomersal . 


Rev. Bryan Dale, M. A., Halifax. George Clay, Eeq., Dewsbury 
Rev. Chas, Illingworth, Tork. James Dodgshun, Esq., Leeds 
Rev. J. James, FS. S., Morley. Esau Hanson, E Halifax. 
Rev. James X Batley. II. Sugden, Esq., 1 — 
Rev. J. R. Wolstenholme, W. H. Les, Eg. J. P, akefield 
| Joshua Taylor, Esq., Batley, 
M. Wilks, Esq., Manchester. 5 

The Committee of the above School have pleasure in 
announcing, that a ws Pupils and apectally capable 
of accommodating one 8, x y 4 
to secure their domestic comfort. The LL an 
excellently-contrived building, where. . nothing has been 
spared to provide fine, lofty, and well-furnished 
I examined the dormitories, lavatories, &c., and found them 
superior to most that IL have inspected. ‘The situation cannot 
— be surpassed for healthiness.“ Extract from the Cam- 
bridge Exeminer’s Report, Midsummer, 1874. 

The course of instruction inclades al of a sound 
Classical, ical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entranve 
at the Universities. : 

There are two periods of vacation: one of six weeks (at 

Christmas). 
the Prinei 
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QTROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUC HIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 


FIRST TERM, 1875, will begin Tourspay, January 28. 


3 HOUSE SCHOOL, CLIFTON- 
VILLE, MARGATE, | 
Principal~ Mr. PHILIP STEWART, 
(For many years of Palmer House, Holloway, London) 
— a few VACANCIES to fill up for the ensuing 
Term, which 


commences on Turspay, the 19th inst., Mr. 
Stewart will be to communicate with Parents and 


i schoolroom, la 1 und, 

and spacious and football ground, Wwe sitet in the 

healthiest part of the town, close to the ses. 

_ TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


finan Mastan—ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, 
Classics, and 


80 (Lond Gold Medalist in 
1 — 4 WAP we B. A., 2 
debe N TTERBURY, Ess. 

A., St. Peter's College, Cambridge, Wrangler and Mathe- 

| | College. Assisted by 
of the College 


y, Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 


WINTER TERM, from Jan. 16th to Arn 15th. 


— 
.* er 


On 


Principals—Mr. 
The 


Trench taught by a resident Parisian Lady. 
MILL HILL SCHOOL, 


a, D. Lit. and M. A. 
of the Council of 


onours at both First | 


j 


NEW SYSTEM OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE POSITIVE GOVERNMENT SECURITY 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limited). 


Chief Offices, 53, Bedford-square, London. 
Paid-up Capital over £250,000. 
CENTRAL TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Lord Sandh G. C. B., G. C. S. I., Com- 
A. „4 — 55 


Forces in Ireland. 
K. H —— E. Cul | ＋ the Nat al Discount 
. = irman ion iscoun 
| ung and Alliance Bank. 
UDITOR OF THE Lire ASSURANCE FUND. 
Ww, Pan, Esq., M.D, -General’s Office, Somerset 
ouse, 


THE POSITIVEJPLAN 
Is to make the Insurance Clear, Secure, and as little burthen- 
some to the assured as possible— 
By avoiding all useless and unfair conditions; : 
By setting apart in Trust a sufficient portion of the Pre- 
min Assets in Government Securities to 


e 
4 
d 


Expense, t the medium of the POSITIVE Note, - 
which, like a Bank Note, passes from hand to hand 
without t or other formality. 


Forms of application for assurance, the rates of premium, 
and all information can be obtained on application to 


F. BARROW, Managing Director. 
The policies of this company cover the risk of travelling 


anywhere, by eny mode of conveyance, and of residence iu 
any part of the world. 


6 MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13, St. James’s-square, London, 8.W. 
City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E. C. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS. 
The Annual Income, steadily increasing, exceeds £255,000 


The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is Over £1,945,000 

The New Policies iu the last Year were 510, 
1777 . ͤ ( £332,931 

The New Annual Premiums were £10,781 


The Bonus added to Policies in January, 1872, was £323,871 
The Total Claims by Death paid amount to £3,321.127 
The subsisting Assurances and Bonuses amount to £5,861,666 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 
Crepit of half the first five Annual Premiums allowed on 


age. 
Enpowmzent Assurances granted, without Profits, 
at death or on attaining a specified age. 
NVALID LIvEs assured at rates proportioned to the risk. 
CLalxs paid thirty days after proof of death. 
BONUS. 

The Next Division oF Prorrna will take place in 
January, 1877, and Persons who effect NEW POLICIES 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that Division 
to one yeat’s additional share of Profits over later Entrants. 


REPORT, 1874. 


ASSISTANT Masters— 
MURRAY, Eeq., LL. D. (Edin.), B. A., 


the Philological Society, | Balance-sheets 


B.A. Lee, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS are — — 17,460 SHARES, of C5 
| each, 

E WEST of ENGLAND FIRE-CLAY, 
A ten and CHYMICAL COMPANY 
Ca £200,000, in 40,000 Shares of £5 each, of which 

to the amount of £112,700 hava been already allotted 
amongst 327 shareholders. 

Hals- yearly interest at the rate of 10 per cents per annum 

been siuce the establishment of the company in 


871 
Payments—£l share on application, £1 share on 
allotment. e notice, as 


required. 
en West of England Com 
consists in chemical r of the 1 


8 


ores of Devon and 


MR BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
L ALUER. F ARES and NEGOTIATES 


The BO0rn ANNUAL REPORT jast issued, and the 
for the year June 874, as ren- 

ean be obtained at either of the 

its Agents. 

GEORGE CUTCLIFPE, Actuary and Secretary. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXOEZED THREE MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 


TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession aud no Rent to pay.— pply at 
the Offiee of the Binxsecnx Bool Sociaty, 29 and 
80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery - lane. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for PIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 


241 itn 4 at the Olfice of the BIRKBECK FRESHOLD 
Lanp Socistry, 20 and 80, Southamptou-buildings, Chan- 
eery- lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONE 
WITH SAFETY AT £4 PER CENT. 


: INTEREST. 


A at the Office of the BISS Banx. All sums 
under £50 repayable upon demand, Currest Accounts 


imilar to ord Bankers, Cheque-books supplied. 
10 i erry n Stocks and Shares purchased aud sold, 
and Advanees thereon. 


Office Hours from 10 till 4; on Mondays from 10 till 9, and 
on Saturdays from 10 till 2 O clock. 


A Pamphlet containing full part en ars may be obtained post free 
on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN I! 
Provide against the losses that follow 
by taking a Policy 
Against ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS, 
of the 


‘RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


The oldest and Accidental Assurance Company, 
Hon. A. Kinnairp, M. P., Chairman. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £160,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £180,000, 
COMPENSATION ,PAID, £915,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


, or 
64 Count, and 10, Racunt-errzert, Lonpon. 


* 


* iy 4 * 1 
ee eee e ee e e e r e 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


ss : 
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baie Policies on healthy Lives not over 60 years of | 


ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE, Chairman, HENRY ASTE, 
Esq.—Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E.C. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives On tyr.) 


79, PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Premiums and Interest ..............cce000. 


£450,283 
08 


Tus ANNUAL Report of the Company’s state and pro- 
gress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, 
post free, on application at the Office, or te any of the Com- 
pany’s Agents. Expenses of management considerably 
under 4 per cent. of the gross income, 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS 
Actuary and Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The CHRISTMAS 
PROGRAMME COMMENCED on Saturpay 
EVENING, Dec. 19th, and includes a new ic Incon- 
Sud by the author of “ Zitella,” called THE MYSTIC 
SCROLL; or, The Story of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, 
from a highly Educatie nal and Scientific tas of View. The 
Disc Views are from the pencil of Mr. Barnard. The 
Entertainment by Mr. mour Smith, Misses Feedez, 
Huber Bartlett Westbreok, and Mr. W. Fuller.— 
CHEMICAL MARVELS,—COOKS and COOKERY, by 
Prof, Gardner —THE ISLE of WIGHT and ITS LEGENDS 
—* SCOPES,” Old and New, by Mr. King.—The TRANSIT 
of VENUS.—CONJURING, by Mr. Proskauer.— THE 
MAGIC TUB. Open at 12 and 7. Admission, ls. 


NE THOUSAND SHEETS (42 Quires) of 
Jeet CREAM-LAID NOTE, and 1,000 EN- 
VELOPES, suitable for the Clergy, Gentry, and Family use, 
ooo = P. O. O. for 10s. 6d.; 500 each, 58. 6d. ; 2,000 
each; 208. 
THOMAS M. WOOD, Wholesale Stationer, 24, Milk- 
London, E.C. Established fifty years. 
N.B.—Card Plate and 100 Transparent Ivory Cards, 3s. ; 
Ladies’, 88. 6d, 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 
PULVERMACHER’S PATENT 


ALVANIC CHAIN-BAND BELTS, 
BATTERIES, RECENTLY IMPROVED. 
Approved by the Academy of Medicine of Paris and other Medical 
Authorities in England and abroad, 

Electricity, the prime actor in the process of life, per- 
vades all living organism, an I its identity with nerve 
force is no conjecture, but a p sitive scientific fact, known 
to all versed in the teachings of mi ett pe — 2 

2 in nervons exhaustion, local ility, 
SS .. of 
and most i y. ication 
this wonderful physical agent has become oe and egree- 
able to the patient, and accessible to ali by the recent 
i vemente. : 

contradistinction to those unprinc pled advertisers 
who publish statements sOLELY ON THEIR OWN 
AUTHORITY, Mr. PuLvVERMACHER refrains from put- 
ting forward any statements of his own in favour of 
his Medico-Galvanic Appliances, but confines himself 
to quotations from the opinions of competent medical 
and scientific authorities, including Sir C. Locock, 
Bart., M. D., F. R C. S.; Sir Henry Hotvanp, Bart., 
M. D., F. R C. S., and F. R. S.; Sir J. R. Martin, Bart, 
C. B., F. R. C. S, F.. A., and F. R. S.; Sir W. Fereus- 
son, Bart, M. D., F. R. S., F. R. C. S., &c. 

Tne mass of evidence of the efficacy of these appli- 


i ted by the followi 2 
ances is oe arene by owing Converse re 


— 


cently found in the stan. lard work (p. 76; of JOHN 
—— M. D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics at Cin- 
nati:— 

“ These Chains are very useful in many Nervous disorders 
* Muscular Debility) Aphonia Rheumatism al 
“* Hemiplegia Epile Dyspepsia 1 
Paralysis T ver Paralysis( Bladder)’’ 
* Central Paralysis Chorea a 
0 ae Amenorrhœa —— 9 
“* Neuralgia Dysmenorrh Writer's 9 
* Sciatica — ysterical Cramps“ 
Stiff Joints ervous Debility and Contractions’’ 
“ Hysteria Consti Loss of Smell * 
“* Hysteric Paralysis Deafness (Nervous) Loss of Taste, &. 


Mr. PuLverMACHER challenges the strictest inves- 
tigation of his numerous documents and testimonials, 
medical and private, which are postohes in his pamphlet, 
“GALVANISM, Nature’s Cnigy RgsTORER OF 
IMPAIRED VITAL ENE&RGY,” sent post free for 3 stamps, 
by applying to 8 

J. L. PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISH. 
MENT, 194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Nearly opposite Conduit-street.) 


INVALIDS. 


R. ABERCROMBIE’S NEW SOLVENT 

PROCESS cures Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, 

Heart Diseases, gf Tumours, Ke. Names and Ad- 

dresses of Thousands Cures, including many 

cure, ot ix Stamps, : : 
mont-square, London, N. 

Antbdaso Reviews or tus Boon:— 
The MetHopist Recorper says, “ Success testified by 
Ministers,” &c., &c. 
ty Soh mem says, “The work will well repay peru- 


* Parmitivs Marnopier says, The treatment has 
met with great success,” 
BEAL ALL. 


CHARLES DICKENS, in “Household Words,” said of 


the matron of Gable College—* She believed greatly in 


‘DREDGE’S HEAL ALL,’ 
and 8» did those boys who were most given to breaking their 
shine cr elbows,’ 
Gives instant relief in all cases of Rheumatism, Lumbago, 
Chilblains, &c, 
Prepared only by BARCLAY and SONS, 95, Farringdon- 
street, Loudon, and sold by all Chemists and Druggists, 
In bottles, at 18. 14d. 


O MEDICINE for the CURE of ASTHMA, 
CONSUMPTION, end COUGH A, was ever attended 

with such 8 and unfailing success as Dr. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIL WEFERS. In every periodical may be seen 
testimonials of their wonderful N else gives 
such a sound, re‘reshing night’s rest. In hysterical, nervous, 
in rheumatic 


d nervous pains the taste 
— Sold — 


t 
at 18. IId. per bux, by all Druggists, 


1 EP 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


‘AYLOR BROTHERS having the EXCLU- 
Supply of this UNRIVALLED COCOA, 


Power— Easiness 
DELICIOUS FLAVO 
as a favourite Beverage for breakfast, luncheon, and a 
Soothing Refreshment after a late evening, 


MARAVILLA COCOA, 
The Globe says, TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
MARAVILLA COCOA has achieved a thorough 


success, and supersedes every other Cocoa in the 
market.“ 


Sold in tin-lined packets only by all Grocers. TAYLOR 
BROTHERS, London, Sole Proprietors. 
| ON AN IMPROVED SYSTEM. 
IRON Tastefulin Design, Economical, Durable 


Quickly Erected, and Removable without 
Injury. Prices on application. 


ISAAC . DIXON, 


IRON CHURCH, CHAPEL, SCHOOL, 
AND HOUSE BUILDER, 


HATTON GARDEN. 
LIVERPOOL. 


OALS.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 

Coke, 1 . Phy ne g By Oder 15 — 
West End Office, next Grosvenor Hotel, Pirulico, Special 


rates quoted to country buyers for coals in truck. 


O AL S8.—LEA and CO.’S PRICES.— 
best Wires, 82a beet Sit. enn be, new Silkstone 
; new Silkstone, 

31s.; C é 32a. ; Bri 293,; B 
8 
uta, 233.; Steam, 24s.; Coke, 16s, per 12 sacks, Cash, 
Depota, . and Highgate, N.; Kings- 
land, E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kingsland-road ; Great North- 
ern Railway 1 King’s-crom and Holloway ; oe 
Pork-basin, 2892S 7S 


U¥ no KITCHEN RANGE until you have 
‘ first seen BROWN BROTHERS and COMPANY’S 
PATENT RANGE in operation, with the PATENT SELF- 
ACTING ROASTER for roasting before the fire. 8,000 in 
use in all of the world. Illustrated catalogues free. 
BRITISH and AMERICAN STOVE and RANGE 
tga Y’S only address is 470, Oxford-street, London, 


SCHOOLS, 
40. 


CE CREAM and FREEZING MACHINES.— 
The perfection of simplicity, Creams, puddings, &c., 
frozen and moulded in one operation, with less than half the 
— quantity of ice or cost for freezing compound. Lists 
ree, 


BRITISH and AMERICAN STOVE and RANGE 
COMPANY, 470, Oxford-street, W. C. 


CROSBY'S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


i and Squills are too often invoked to 
ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 

tead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
Fore ce modern science 1 to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. , author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says: 
I have repeatedly o ed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdned Cough, Paia, and Irritation of the Chest in 
of P Consumption, and I can, with the 
recommend it as a most valuable 


chest, : 
by all 
rosby, 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


Food six w 


VEGETABLE CHARCOAL the NEW 
CURE for Inpitgestion, BIIIous and Liver Com- 


O MORE PILLS or OTHER DRUGS. 


Any invalid can cure himself, without medicine, incon- 
venience, or expense, by living on DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS 


REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 


(which saves fifty times its cost in medicine), and is irresistible . 
in indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual constipation, diarrhoea, 
hemorrhoids, liver complaints, flatulency, nervousness, bilious- 
ness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, colds, in- 
fluenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, gout, 
poverty and * ＋ of the blood, eruptions, hysteria, 
neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low spirits, spleen, acidity, 
waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, headache, debility, dropsy, 
cramps, spasms, nausea, and vomiting after eating, even in 
pregnancy or at sea; sinking, fits, cough, asthma, bronchitis, 
consumption, exhaustion, sy, diabetes, paralysis, wasting 
away. Twenty-eight years’ invariable success with adults 
and delicate infants. 80,000 cures of cases considered hope- 


less. It contains four times as much nourishment as meat, 


URE of LIVER and BILIOUS COMPLAINTS, 
From the Rev. James T. Campbell, Syderstone 
Rectory, near Fakenham, Norfolk. 
Dec. 5, 1859. 


have long kn ted the 
virtues of DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 


affected, I consider it the best 

the bile, and makes it flow in 
hich would not admit of mercury in any shape. In 
short, a bree Ayer bile is one of its earliest and best 
effecte.—_J AMES T. CAMPBELL. | 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
„ happy to be able to assure you that these last 
two years, since I ate DU BARRY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
84 years. My legs have acquired strength and nimbleness, 
my sight has improved so much as to dispense with spectacles, 
my stomach reminds me of what [ was at the age of 20— 
in short, I feel myself quite young and hearty. I preach, 
attend confessions, visit the sick, | make a on 
foot, my head is clear, and my memory strengthened. In the 
interests of other sufferers, I authorise the publication of 
my experience of the benefits of your admirable food, and 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLI, Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—Dr, F. W. Bencke, 

Professor of Medicine in Ordinary to the University 
of Marburgh, writes in the Berlin Clinical Weekly,” of 
April 8, 1872 :—*I cha I never forget that | owe the preserva- 
tion of one of my children to the REVALENTA ARABICA, 
The child (not four months suffered from complete 
emaciation, with constant vomiting, which resisted all medical 
skill, and even the greatest care of two wet nurses, I tried 
Du Barry’s Revalenta with the most astonishing success. 
The vomiting ceased immediately, and after living on this 
„the baby was restored to the most flourishing 
health. Similar success kas attended all my experiments 
since with this Food, which I find contains four times as 
much nourishment as meat,” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—‘“ Twenty-seven years’ 

DYSPEPSIA, from which I have suffered great pain 

and incouvenience, and for which I had consulted the advice 

of many, has been effectually removed by this excellent Food 

in six weeks’ time, &c.-—PARKER D. BINGHAM, Captain 
Royal Navy.—London, 2ad October, 1848.“ 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 
Asthma, &£c.—Cure No. 49,832 of oo inde- 
scribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cou 
constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness, and vomiting by 
Du Barry’s Food.—MARIA JOLLY. : 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—Cure No. 52,422 of 

CONSUMPTION.—* Thirty-three years’ diseased 
lungs, spitting of blood, liver derangement, deafness, singing 
in the ears, constipation, debility, palpitation, shortness of 
breath, and cough have been removed by DU BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS OD. My lungs, liver, stomach, head. and 
ears are all right—my hearing perſect.— JAMES ROBERTS, 
Timber Merchant, Frimley.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES.— 
Cure No, 48,614. Of the Marchioness de Brehan.— 
“In consequence of a Liver int, I was wasting away 
for seven years, and so debilitated and nervous I was 
— eee 
nervous palpi over 6 ; 
ness, 24 most intolerable nervous ion, which pre- 
vented even my sitting down for hours I felt 
dreadfully low-spirited, and all intercourse with the world 
had become painful to me. Many medical men, English as 
well as French, had prescribed for me in vain. In perfect 
despair, I took DU BARRY’S FOOD, and lived on this 
delicious food for three months, The good God be praised, 
it has completely restored me; Iam myself again, and able 
to make and receive visits and resume my social position.— 
Marchioness DE BREHAN, Naples, April 17, 1859.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 
Diarrhoea, Cramp, Kidney, and Bladder Disorders.— 
Dr. Wurser’s Testimomial.—“ Bonn, July 19, 1852,—Du 
Barry’s Food is one of the most excellent, nourishing, and 
restorative absorbents, aud supersedes, in many cases, all 
kinds of medicines, It is particularly effective in indigestion 
dyspepsia), a confined habit of body, as also in diarrhoea, 
ton oem hea eye cod ar td 
ion, cram u 8 ap an 
hemorrhoids.-Dr. RUD WURZER, Professor of Medicine, 
aud Practical M.D. 
eT of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 
IRRITABILITY. * 
ro- 
leased it 


“DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
— , terrible irritation of the 


effect on me. Heaven be 
tly swea 
and bad had lasted eighteen 
I have never ane. as I de send, GoM. 


PARET, Parish Priest, St. Romain-des-Is 7 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—Dr. Livingstene, de 
scribing the province of Angola, in the “ Journal of 

the London “Geographical Society,” mentions the happy 
state of the people, “ who require neither 1 nor medi- 
cine, their staff of life being the RELEVANTA ARABICA 
FOOD, which keeps them perfectly free from disease—con- 
having beew scarcely heard 
and measles for more than 


sumption, ecrofula, cancer, &e., 
of among them; nor smallpox 
twenty years,” 


U BARRY'S FOOD.—“FEVERS, Dysentery, 


t REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which we 
found far superior to lime juice and compressed vegetables to 
restore officers and men to health and and we 


trial ton Recipe for preparation and together with 

trial box of Concentrated Charcoal ——— ILLS, sent 

free o cation.—Enclose stamped addressed envelope to 

* Nott ugham.“ Dr. Hassall Saye —_ 
Your Charcoal 1s pure, and carefully 7 


Exhaustion, Scurvy, which prevailed on our 
good ship the J Bart, of the French navy, on her 
voy 0 * * r : to DU DARRY'S 


93 

— —<) 
Malcor, L. Deloncle, J. Vallery, E. Canvy, G. Bourdon, E. 
Yeier, J . Mondot, Sourrieu. es off Re 13th May, 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 

FOOD (suitably packed for all climates) sells: In tins, 
Ab. at 28.; of IIb., 3s, 6d.; Ab., 6s.; 5ib., 148.; I2ibs., 
288.; 24lbs., 50s. 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE.—Powder in tin canisters for 12 cu 
at 2s.; 24 cups, 3s. 6d.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 30s.; 576 

cups, 558. 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 

They soothe the most irritable stomach and nerfés, 
in nausea and si even in pregnancy or at sea, heart- 
burn, and the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, or 
caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell left by tobacco 
or drinking. They improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more highly nourish- 
3 N sustaining than even meat.— Ib., 3s, 6d.; Ab, 6s. ; 

Alb, 50s, 


EPOTS: DU BARRY and Co., No. 77, 
26, Place 


ilan 
29, P Gallerie, 
Berlin, W.; 8, Wallfisch Gasse, 
and Chemists in every town. 


Dorronp's 
((ELEBRATED FIELD GLASSES, £2 2s. and 


ALLED OPERA GLASS, 218. 
(Cases included.) 


LUDGATE HILL, ST. PAUL’S, LONDON. 


9. very highly spoken of in “Christian World,” July 81. 
TRIAL SPECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES sent free 


by post to any part (without extra charge), with full instruc- 
tions, 


168, 
Vienna; and at the Grocers 


164, 


YDROPATHY! JACKSON HOUSE, 
MATLOCK BANK, DERBYSHIRE, 
Resident Proprietors and M rs—Mr, and Mrs. 
GEORGE BARTON, 
9 of the fv dropathie — 0 44 ve high 
tion of t t an a 
— 4 Qenniian and 28 Jackson House, from 
its sheltered position and internal arrangement, is eminently 
adapted for pursuing the system during the autumn and 
winter months, 


Terms—from 24s. 6d, to 31s, 6d. per week. 


Prospectuses on application. 
NIN WINTER FAB RI OS. 
WINTER SUITS. WINTER COATS. 
— ae Wren ; — 
„ \Glericad. f „ |Olerical.| cots 
— 49s. 6d. | 43s. 6d. 112. 61 D. ais. 
3 428 — 23s. 
C 60s. Fre. 
—D 598. 68s. 
E 768. | 88s. 
F Sis. 91s. 
G 94s. 
H 102s. 
7 1168. 


for im- 

use or to 

measure 

Ts IN EVER 
.—PRICE LIST: 

Ue eel le rio EI. 
90s. | 42s. | 50s. | 60s. | 70s. | 758. | 86s. | 908. | 100s. 
| TROUSERS. | gg. | BOYS’ DEPARTMENT. 

—_ Suits in Chester- 
Morn | lees \twoeds| Slat \glse'aad| ‘every 
and) Dress. and new 

Btyle. 


— 


d 


and 8 
regret that routine should hitherto have stood in the way of 
in universal adoption in the navy.—Drs, L. Maurette, C. 


ao hs hy a a 
2 


~ LONDON, E.. 
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“INO. GOSNELL X CO’S. T 
ate eet TOOTH PASTS 


is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing Fragrance to the Breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 
bold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 93, UPPER THAMES ST., LONDON, E. c. 


made. — Pries I. per bottle. by stationers ; wholesale, | THE SAGACIOUS CROCODILE. 


Jest cut. are * re | ERRY and 00.8 ILLUSTRATED PRICE 
855 W real silver. The 


cen ee e eee 


— | 
PERRY & CO.S NOVELTIES. 
P LIGHTNING INK DESTROYER, 2 and CO. S PATENT 
is manufactured for the use of pacman, Lanyon, ALBERT STEEL PEN 
and to be nsed instead of a knife, in order to | Is soft and pliable, and an excellent pen for general purposes. 


blot, without ay injury to | 2s. 6d. per gross. Sample box, post free, Is. 
as before the mistake was _— and OO. S NEW PATENT TOY. 


Perry and Co., 37, Red Lion-square, and 3, Cheapside. rr blished for many years. It is 
) segs s y attractive to old and young 7 and is at 
Par and CO. S NEW PATENT the same time a game of skill, Price 58 6d. 

MEXICAN SILVER PENCILS. 


sells at 18. each. 


CURRENT, containing more than 500 Woodcuts of 
ARTICLES suitable for SALE by Stationers and Fancy Re- 
positories.-Post free on receipt of trade card and 6d. in stamps. 


ERRY and CO., S NEW 
DONKEY PUZZLE 


Is the most am toy ever invented. 140,000 sold, Post 
free Gd. Sold by Stationers, Wholesale, 37, Red Lion- 
} 3 square, and 3, Cheapside, London. , 
PERRY and CO., 87, Red Lion Square, and 3, Cheapside, London; Brussels, Amsterdam, Frankfort, and New York. 


CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


1s their own manufacture, and ita. uniform superiority can therefere be confidently relied on. 
It is distinguished from all others by nearly Twenty years’ pre-eminent reputation. 
EVERY GENUINE PACKET BEARS THE fac simile SIGNATURES OF THE Maxzrs :— 


a 2 4 | 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODNYE effectually checks and arrests those too-often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, 


P. 8. ö 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoa, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is * only — ive in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 


From Lord Francis Conrwanam, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868. 


PATENT 


pzry and CO. 8 


“Lord Francis Cony: „Who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr 
Davenport, and has fo it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottlés seut at ouce to the above 


. “ Karl Russell communicated to the of Physi that he received a des h from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
iets By A nae: lly preter yoy cen fearfully, and that the ONLY remed i 
CHLO DNA., Lancet, lst December, e fs * edy of any service was 


‘CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


~Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Paas Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLtis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 
E; oe ee : 3 ae FREEMAN, was delibcrately untrue, which, he regrétted to say, had 
; y; 
Sold in bottles at ls, lid. 2s. d., „ and lls, each. None is uine without the words Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Goveriiment stamp. Overwheluing ical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sol Manvracrvger—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


4NRANTS MORELLA CHERRY 
ade to Her Majesty stall the Nh in, BORWICK’S 


(QCARANT’S MORELLA OHERRY BRANDY, GOLD MEDAL 
fa y — Sportemen, Military, and N BAKING POWDER 


RANTS MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY IIR BEDALE 
| y ; and is 
G Order A eee 


used by mon- 
through Merchant direct making bread, udd &c. 
T. GRANT, Distillery 11 — 9 * light ani wholsseme. and * nots Rog also — 


42s, net per dos., } id. Carriage free. 1s. boxes, of all grocers, — : 
“NOR the BLOOD is the LIFE. —8 
F en ee CROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 


Cars WORLD- FAMED BLOOD}; PURE MALT VINEGAR, 


MIXT 
. The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORE of uniform strength and flavour, which was awarded a 
For aud clenting the blood from all special MEDAL FOR PROGRESS at the Vienna Exhi- 


bitid@may be obtained in pint and quart bottles of imperial 
measure from all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen at 


21, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


PE XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. ol. com- 
BURY’ 50, Old Bailey, E.C. Factory, 08, Ban — 
c 


13388 a THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


free from anything select felt eae deere Noon SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
of ny gens omg roprictor solicits sufferers to give it a tris] 


t test: 
Thousands of Testimonial, from all par‘s. most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
Sold in bottles, 2s. 34 each, and iu cases containing six | disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
times the quantity, 11s. exch—suflicient to effect a permanent , 
cure in the 1 mujority of cae Teh cases—BY ALL | temoves every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS | morbid collections of the body, in short, it acts like a charm. 
throughout, the United King lom and the world, or sent to In bottles, 2s. Gu., 4s. Od., 4s. Gd., 78. Gd., 1.8. Od. Pills ace 
any on receipt of 27 or 132 stamps by each in boxes, ls, 14 


Sold 2s. 9¢., 43, COAST pect for 
T. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. * —— sting: po Phe 3 Depot, 
WwW Medicine Houses, 


t 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium.) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men as 
The safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OFTHE CHESTANDIHROAT 
GENERAL Desi.irty, INFANTILE WASTING, 
RICKETS, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFACTIONS. 
Universally recognised to be 


Immeasurably Supervor to every other kind 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR G. DUNOAN GIBB, Bart., M. D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 


22 HE EXPERIENCE OF MANY YEARS 
has abundavtly proved the truth of every word said 
in favour of Dr. DE JONGH’S Light-Brown Cel- 
Liver Oil by many of our first Physicians and 
Chemists, thus stamping him as a high authority 
and an able Chemist whose investigations have re- 
mained unquest:oned.“ 


DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, Londoa Hospital. 


ols R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 
JIVER OIL contains the whole of the active ingre- 
dients of the remedy, and is easily digested. Hence 
its value, not only in Diseases of the Throat aud 
Lungs, but in a great number of cases to which the 
Profession is extending its use.” 


DR. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
Professor of Psychological Medicine, King’s College. 


. R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT. BROWN COD - 
LIVER OIL has the rare excellence of being well 
borne and assimilated by stomachs which reject the 
ordinary Oils.” 


Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil 
Is sold ONLY iu capsuled IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 2s. 6d; 
Pints, 48. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Drug gists 
3 SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., 77, Strand, London. 


EMOVING or WARLHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &c., application should be made to 
the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 
vans, Estimates free. Advances made if required.—Addresa, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITR'S MOC-MAIN PATENT 

LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round 
the body, is recommended for the following peculiarities and 
advantages :— Ist. i! of application ; 2nd. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to or excori It may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
=e inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 

ed from observation 


“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
i satisfaction in thus reconimending.”—Ohurch and 
Slate Gazette. 


to King’s College Hospital; T. Callaway, Esq., Sen.or 
Assistant-Surgeou to Guy s Hospital; W.Coulson,Esq.,F.R.S., 
+ Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blizard Curling, Kaq., 
F.K.C.8., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. Fisher, 
Esq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the ey erg Police Force ; 
Aston Key, Esq , Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Listor, 
Esq., F. R. S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F. RS.; and wany 
others. 
A Descriptive Circular may be had by and the Truss 

which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by post, on send- 

the circumference or the body, two inches below the hips, 
to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
N Truss, 16s., 218., 263. d., and 318. 6d. 


aoe 1 Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. 
ostage, free. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 528. Postage, free. 
0 a Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 


NEW PATENT 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &-.. 
—The material of which these are made is reco:u- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, and the test invention for giving efficient und per- 
manent support — 4 ey of WEAKNESS aud swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c, ti is 
ht in texture. and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
live an ordi stocking. Price 4s. Gd., 7s. 6d., LUs., avi 
108. each. Postage, free. 3 
John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, Londen. 


H STRENGTH, ENERGY, — 
PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON ‘TONIC 
strengthens the nerves, enriches the blood, promotes appe- 
tite, and will completely restore to health. Bottles, 43. 6d. 
and lls, ; e free, 66 stamps.—Pepper, 237, Tottenham- 
court-road, London, and all chemists. 


| AIR RESTORER. Large Bottles ls, 6d. each. 

IL LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTOREK 
(Pepper's prepa? ation) will restore in a few days grey or pre- 
maturely light hair to its original colour with perfeet satety 
aud completeness. Sold by all chemists, and J. Pepper, 237 
Tottenham-court-road, Loudon, whose name address 
must be on the label, or it is not genuine, 


WILARS CORN and BUNION PLASTERS 


nue warranted to cure Corns, Bunio 


holesa:e—All Patent 


ns, and enlarged 
Poe Joints in a few a Bo ls. 144. 
sdamists.—PEPPER, off, 9 
3 post 14 stamps. | 
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Jan. 27, 1875. 


Tun ~NONCONFORMIST. 


—— 


Twenty-ninth year of Publication. Price 6d. ; per post, 74d., | 


THE PROTESTANT DISSENTERS’ ALMANACK 


AN 


POLITICAL ANNUAL FOR 1875. 


The Protestant Dissenters’ ALMANAC has been iesued for TWENTY-EIGHT YRARS, during which period it has 


emacs increased its supporters. It will, as usual, contain 


aluable Papers on Various Anti-State Church Subjects, by Known Writers. . 
* ted Photographic Portrait of J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, E.., (with Autograph 
n crag TCL of hit LAPE, specially written for this Almanee: e 
THE NATIONAL ASPECT OF DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. 
By EDWARD MIALL, Esq., Editor of the“ NonconrorMIst.” 
London: ROBERT BANKS, Racquet Court, Fleet Street; and of all Booksellers, 


Secretary of the Liberation Society, with a SKETC 


D 


al the information common to an Almanac, besides some 


THE IMPROVED 


“Premier Patent School Desk,” 


SOLE MAKER TO THE LEEDS, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HALIFAX, 
AND VARIOUS OTHER SCHOOL BOARDS. 


T. RICHARDSON, Pimblett Street, Park Street, Manchester. 


Drawings and Price 


Lists on application. 


5 


HE POPULAR HISTORY of ENGLAND 
K 1 on large rape ‘ By Bo RLES 
NIGHT, ontains upwards — ings‘ 
including 185 Portraits we Steel ; opiohs 2 
1819—1867; elaborate Index, &c. In Eight Vols., new 
cloth binding, bevelled boards, price £4 2s, 
“The last and greatest literary work of his life.“ Times . 


The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Introducto Essay 
by Dr. Pepe on * 83 5 oe 
pwarus ngravin alsiel, designs 
Harvey. Cloth, extra 3 8vo, 3s., nent free. r 
The CLASS and the DESK, in Four Vols. (60,000 
sold), embracing the whole Bible; with Notes, Outlines, 
References. 3s, each, post free. A complete subject af 


each opening. 
“ Of all such works the very best we have seen.” —Homilist. 
On, 1 . — ot — 

i orship. Small 4to, n ings, 8 

— gilt, és, post free, 0 N a 
_ “Elegantly bound, tastefully got up, sely illustrated 
—a most attractive volume.” —Illust Review. 
SUNDAY HALF-HOURS, in Fifty-two Chapters. 

15,00Cth. Cloth gilt, red edges, 192 pages, Svo, 200 

Woodcuts, 16 full-page Illustrations, price 3s., post free. 
„We have rarely met with a cheap book which is also so 
thoroughly good.”—Guardian. , 


James Sangster and Co., 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


rua. 


MEDAL FOR PROGRESS. 


CARACAS 


The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.“ Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassall, 
NINE EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDALS. 


COCOA. 


PARAGON MINERAL OIL. 


THREE SHILLINGS per Gallon, cash, in cans of 1, 2, 5, and 10 Gallons. TWO SHILLINGS and 
SIXPENCE per Gallon by the original cask of about Thirty-eight Gallons. 


This Oil is expressly prepared for the Duplex, Paragon, Al xandra, Silber, and all Lamps or Stoves burning Mineral Oils. 
It is white as water, gives a brilliant light, slow in combustion, free from smell and smoke, and is perfectly safe, 


LONDON SOAP AND 


107, NEW BOND STREET. 
ASTRAL, KEROSINE, and other MINERAL OILS of not so high an. illuminating 


power, nor 80 safe, 2s, 


An Extensive Ascortinent of Lamps for burning the above Oil of all shapes, colours, sizes, and prices, in Bronze and China, 
from 28. to £10. ang oe Oil or Candle Lamp a'teied to burn the — oil, 


Ghee 


OANDLE COMPANY, 


per Gallon by the cask, 


HOMAS BRADFORD and CO., WASHING, 

WRINGING, and MANGLING MACHINE 
MAKERS, LAUNDRY ENGINEERS, and DOMESTIC 
MACHINISTS, have REMOVED from 63, Pleet-street, 
E. C., to their extensively-enlarged premises— 

Nos, 140, 142, and 143, HIGH HOLBORN, W. C. 
Wholesale and Works Department, Nos. 3 and 4, Blooms- 
bury Market (adjoining premises). 

Branch Works for all kinds of Laundry Engineering and 
Repairs (also contiguous premises). 

Suow Room AND RRTAIL DePARTMENT— 

Nos. 140, 142, and 143, HiGH HOLBORN, W.C., 

(the end nearest Oxford · street). 
Machester Offices :— 
Cathedral Steps and Peel Park Works. 
Catalogues free by post. 


Diploma of Merit, Vienna Zxhibition, 1873. 
GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD, 


For 11 Bread, Puddings, Pastry, &c., with 
half the usual quantity of Butter, Lard, or Eggs. 
Sold by Druggists’ Grocers, and Omen, in ld. packets; 6d., 
f 1s., 18. 6d., and 28. tins, Za 
Proprietors—-GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co., Leeds. 


Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873, 
THE CELEBRATED 
YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The most Delicious and Cheapest Sauce in the World, 
672,192 bottles sold in one month (August, 1872). Sold by 
Grocers, Druggists, aud oye “eg bottles, at 6i., 18., and 


Manufacturers—GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


- 


Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873, 
GOODALL’S QUININE WINE 


Is an invaluable ig Stomachic te all suffering from 
General Debility, igestion, N ess, and l.oss of 
Appetite, and acknow to be THE BEST AND CHEAP&S: 


TONIC YET INTRODUCED TO THE PUBLIC. 
Recommended for its purity by the Food Journal,“ 
“ Anti-Adulteration Review,” “The Lancet,” Arthur Hill 
Hassall, M. D., &c., &c. 


Bold by Grocers, Chemists, Ko., in large bottles, at 1s. 
* Eren 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACK HOUSE. & CO., Leeds. 


E Nerve of the Body is Strengthened and 
Seay dren of Bivsd ie urified by taking 


ILLIS’S. CONDENSED EXTRACT OF 
SARSAPARILLA AND QUININE. 


Sent free by return post for 28. 9d. Infallible Restorer of 
Broken-down Health and Blood Purifier; cures Indigestion, 
Liver Complaint, Gout, and Skin Disease; prevents Con- 
sumption; restores Nerve Power, and prolongs Life, A 
case of Extract dissolved in three pints of water forms an 
essence to that sold at 4s, 6d. per pint or more. 

W. E. WILLIS, Registered Chemist, Gloucester, No Agents. 


TOOPING HABITS, ROUND SHOULDERS, 
PIGEON CHESTS, and other Deformities, are pre- 


vented and 98 b yas Be CHANDLER’S IM- 
PROVED HYUI Nic CHEST EXPANDING BRACE, 
for both Sexes ages. It 


strengthens the voice and 
pains in the chest and back, 
to children for assisting the 
health and symmetry of figure, super- 
use of braces and stays. Prices from 10s. 6d. 
Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. _Illustrated 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARB OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels, 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELJ,, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces througho.it the World. 


UPRIGHTNESS, CLEANLINESS, 
ECONOMY, AND SAFETY, 


BY USING THE 
Westminster Wedge-Fitting Composite Candles, 
which require neither paper nor scraping, but are made in all 
‘cen and Sold everywhere. Whalesale only of 


J. C. & J. FIELD, Lambeth, London, 

Sole Manufacturers of the“ LycHNOPHYLAX,” or “ CANDLE 
GuaRp,” effectually preventing the guttering of Candies. 
Sold everywhere. 

Name and address of nearest Vendor on application. 


A DELIGHTFUL AND LASTING FRAGRANCE, 
With a Delicate and clear Complexion, by using the 
Celebrated “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLETS, 
4d, and 6d. each. Manufactured by 


J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 
Sole Manufacturers ef the LycuNOPHYLAX,” or CANDLE 
GUARD,” effectually preventing the guttering of Candles. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler: 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 
dressed to perfection should supply their Laundresses 


with the 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
to the wearer. 


HEATING APPARATUS. 
GRUNDY’S PATENT, 


For Warming Chapels, Schools, and Public Buildings with 
pure Warm Air, is superseding other plans. Success 
guaranteed, 


TESTIMONIAL. 


“ 204, Stanhope-street, Mornington-crescent, 
London, N.W., Feb. 17, 1874. 

„DAR S8in,—I am happy to say that the warming appa 
ratus you put into Tolmers-square Congregational Church, 
Hampstead-road, London, which seats 1,200 persons, 
answers well, and has superseded a costly hot-water 
apparatus, The heat is rapidly created and can be easily 
regulated. I can conscientiously recommend your apparatus 
for economy and effectiveness, ' 

“T am, dear Sir, faithfully, 
ARTHUR HALL, Minister.” 


OBERT COCKS and CO.“ 8 New Songs, 3s. 
each ; post free 18 stamps each: 
Christ Walking on the Sea. W. T. Wrighton. 3s, 


Mary's Eventide. Frans, Abt. 


Poor Ellen. Music by Ciro Pinsuti. 

Sweet Seventeen. Music and Words by Mrs. A. Goodeve. 
Little One. Words by Rea. Music, M. Watson, 

Memories of Home, Fabio Campana, 

Where I Would Be. Miss M. Linisay. 

A River Through each Winding Glade. W. T. Wrighton. 
With the Tide, M. Watson. 

When the Ship Comes Home. Miss Lindsay, 4s. 

Waiting for the Swallows, Ciro Pinsuti. 

Victoria, National Song. Henry Smart, The part-song, 


4 stamps. 
God Bless Our Sailor Prince. 8, Glover. The part-song, 


4 stamps. 
Let the Hills Resound. B. Richards, The part-song, 
4 stamps. 


London: 6, New Burlington Street. Order of all Musicseliers 


OBERT COCKS and CO.’S NEW MUSIC 
for PLANO. Post-free at half-price in stamps. 

Hendel’s March from Scipio. 3s. 

ee . Richards. Solo and Duet, 4s. 

eac ° 

Iu Shadow Land (Pinsuti). B. Richards, 3s, 

The Ruby. Fantasia. J. Pridham. 3s, 

The Harvest Song (Schuman). G. F. West. 4s. 

As Pants the Hart (Spohr). G. F. West. 3s, 

Voices from the Burnside. W. S. Rockstro, 4s. 


Moonlight. Seren Richards, 3s, 

Her Bright Smile 4 T. Wrighton). Rosellen. 4s, 

Extract from Handel’s Organ Concerto, G. F. West. 3s. 

Extract from Mendelssohn’s seeond concerto. G. F. West. 3s. 

„ Pa “ae March. J. Priduam. 3s, 

The (English Airs). J. Pridham. 3s, 

The Thistle. (Scotch Airs), J. Pridham. 3s, 

The Shamrock (irish Airs), J. Pridham. 3s, 

Home Treasures (25 books), W. Smallwood. 28. 6d. each. 

Classics at Home (12 books), W. Smallwood. 2s, 64. each. 

Little Buds (25 Popular Airs). W. Smallwood, 1s. each. 

Sacred Treasures (12 Melodies). W. Smallwood. 23. Gd. each. 

Little Fancies (25 Themes), Michael Watson. Is, 

London: Sole Publishers, ROBERT COCKS and CO, 
New Burlington Street, Order of all musicsellers. 


WEDENBORG’S TRUE OHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 


The Swedenborg Society hereby OFFERS GRATUI- 
TOUSLY a COPY of the abcye important work to 
GLAND and 


CLERGYMEN of the CHURCH of 
denomination giving their names and 


„ 
resses „ J. 
— — — 


e EXHIBITORS, &. - DISSOLVINGd VIEW 
APPARATUS.—Before purchasing see HUGHES'S 
STAR BIUNIAL LANTERNS 3}-ineh, &c. A splendid 
set for £7 7s. Sole Invention of Mr. Hi ‘ 
The new Triunial Lantern for marvellous effects. Greatest 
ag AG ye yet made. 
* 3 Educational Set, 3}-inch, complete with dissolvers for 


Improved Dissolving Tap, best out. 

A further Series of over 6,000 slides of all parts of the 
world; also, Livingstone’s Travels; Old London; Bunyan’s 
Holy War; Ashantee War, 

Scriptural, bays and other tales. 

Hymus, &c., effectively coloured at 2s. each; comic 
slipping slides, 1s. 2d.; Levers, 28. 9d.; Chromatropes, 
8s, 6d. All three inch. 

Newly-improved Lecturer’s Reading Stand and Lamp. 

Sable’s Practical Instructions in the Art of Painting Magic 
Lantern Slides. Best Manual out. Post free, ls, 

Gas bags; materials, &c. 

Buy maker, cheapest and best in England. See 
Testimonials and Illustrated Catalogue, 100 pages, post free, 


43d. 
W. C. HUGHES, Manufacturing Optician, 151, Hoxton- 


Second-hand Musical Boxes on hand sometimes very 
cheap, that have been taken in exchange. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS 

8E 
a an 1 or 

4 — 


kree.— CLARK and CO., Sole F 
W.; Paris, Manchester, Liverpool, 


OO PING COUGH.—Roche’s Herbal 
Embrocation, An Effectual Cure without Iuternal 


Medicine, 

The salutary effects of this Embrocation are so generally 
acknowledged, that 1 the most eminent of the Faculty 
now recommend it as the only known safe and perfect cure, 
ee ee of diet or use of medicine 


holesale 
N 


Testimonials post free on application to JOHN GRUNDY, 
| Tyldesley, near Manchester. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


Rose Softly Blooming (Pogg. d. F. West. 3s, 


Edwards, 38. Old Change. Sold . 
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IR KING'S SERVANTS. 1s. 64. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. Jan. 27, 1875. 


— —-—-—-— . — — 


HESBA STRETTON’S WORKS. 


THE WONDERFUL LIFE. 2s. Gd. Just out. 
OASsY. 18. 6d. 


LOST GIP. I. 64. 
jr by 2 Cornhill ; and 12, Pateruoster-row. 
Bvo, with gilt edges, ong Sixpence, 


ABIT. hay ong TO-DAY, other P 
aye —— WuxiAx 2 K cee 


London: Longmans and Co. 


ce: W. A. ‘O’CONOR’S COMMEN- 
x ee GOSPEL of ST. JOHN is now ready, 


ae Se “Creed of Christendom” is 


— 
— , 


7 * Sinton 1005. 
sn of SOY ERTY | ot Learners 
m5 Workers ia Fields, Farms, Factories. 8vo, 
wis ea MEADOW. Coloured Frontispiece. 


BLIND D AMOS « and his VELVET PRINCIPLES ; 


REV. ROBER 
of CASHE 
of “ Perso 


KREASRBib : ‘Memoir .o 


* 


r, By his Widow and 


Which this first number opens, on Joshua Commanding t 


vod 
| fessor 8 the Rev. J. Bedford, the Rev. — — Rn 
8 n 
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FORGIVENESS, LIFE, and GLORY. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 8 PUBLICATIONS. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S POLICY VINDICATED. 


See the Article on “Paparchy and Nationality” in the January No. of the 
BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. Price 6s., or 218. per annum, post free. 


Price One Shilling Monthly, 


THE EXPOSITOR.. Edited by the Rev. Samuel Cox, 


Assisted by many Eminent Contributors. The FEBRUARY No. will be published on Friday, containing: 
I, The Parable of the Ploughman and the Thresher. By | IV. The Acts of the Apostles. By Dr. oes Brown, Author 


itor, of Commentaries on the Gos " &c., &c. 
II. St. Paul on going to Law. By Dr. Marcus Dods, V. eee pon Precept. By the ditor. 
Author of 3 x * a Age.” Ee. VI. The First Chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. By 


III. Tue Septuagint, Farrer, D.D., F. R. S., Dr. Morison. 
Author of! The "Lite ot Ci of Christ.” VII. The Sermon on the Mount, By Carpus. 


Te NONCONFORMIST” contained the following Review of the JANUARY No. 
It will supply a felt want among students and others. It will do more—stimulate and extend the stud of the Bible 
in the only way which is likely to be efficient against the later forms of destructive eriticism. That Mr. Cox’s writings 
have done much in this direction already no one who knows aught of the matter can doubt; and the“ Expositor,’ in this its 
very first number, goes to justify high expectations in the kind of matter it presents to us and the kind of talent brought 
together in it. Specially do our remarks as to the tendency of Mr. Cox’s expository work find illustration in the article with 
"the Sun and Moon to Stand, Still.“ Anything more 
siinple, ingenious, and convincing we have not read for many a day. Dr. Farrer follows with a very clear account of that 
valuable version the int. Dr. Farrer promises another paper which cannot fail to be interesting. We have not 
space to do justice to ‘The Glorious Company of the Apostles,’ by the late Mr. Lynch, It bas much of his characteristic 
turn of: thought and phrase. Prof. Piumptre follows with a very able piper on‘ Anthropomorphie Religion.’ Dr. J. 
Morison gives au able analy sis—quite in his — style of the First Chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews,’ and ‘Carpus’ 
wiuds up with a masterly exposition of The Sermon on the Mount.“ 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 

Articles on Mr. Gladstone’s Resignation—Life in the Desert (By the Editor)— 
The Paraclete—Materialism or Religion Y- At the Wartburg—Recollections of 
the Old Dissent—The Temple Ritual—The “‘ Pilgrim's Progress’'—The Bishop of 
Natal - Will appear in the February No. of the CONGREGATIONALIST, to be 
published on Friday next. Price Sixpence. Edited by N. M. Dale, M.A. 


KNEW WORK BY MR. BALDWIN BROWN. 
Now Ready. Prep. 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


THE BATTLE AND BURDEN OF 


By J. BALDWIN BROWN, B. A., Author of “ The Higher Life,” “The Soul's Bxodns,” &e., Ec. 
„Lend forth this little book, on the Battle and Barden of Life, in the hope that it may help some young soldiers to 
bear themselves bravely in the battle, aud, believing, to win the victory of faith. Ihave but glanced at some of the more 
momentous of the theological, moral, and social problems of our times. My object has been to stir and to stimulate, 
especially the young, whose battle is a hard one in these days iu which we live.“ From the Preface, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL YEAR-BOOK for 1875. 


*soceedings of the Congregational Union for 1874, General Statisvics of the Deuominatiou, and other 
Miscellaneous i — Just Published, price 2s. stiff boards; 3s. cloth (pos:age 7d.) 


JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


By HENRY ROBERT KEYNOLD3, D.D., President of Cheshunt College. Being the Congregational Union 
Lecture for 1874, Now ready, demy 8ro, price 12s, cloth. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— 
Lecture I.—The Significance and Sources of the Biogtaphy | Lecture V.—The Transitional Work of John. 
of John the Baptist. Lecture VI.— The Later Ministry aud Special Revelations 
Il.—Examination of the Biblical Record of the of the Baptist. 
ativity of John the Baptist. Lecture VIi.—The Ministry of the Prison. 
Lecture 1.5 — the Exponent of the Old Testament Dis- Lecture VIII. Results, Echoes, and Lessons of the Ministry 


of John the Baptist. 
Lecture 1" Va —The Preaching in the Wilderness. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row. 


A REPLY TO “SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” 


— 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


(Crown evo, price 3s. Gd. cloth, 
T WAVE of of SCEPTIOISM and the FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
Religion.” — . 3 Reply to Supernatural For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
The Names of New Subscribers are entered daily. 
Prospectuses postage free on application, 


Hodder and Stoughton, Paternoster-row 


About 1,000 Pages, with Illustrations and Map, price 5s., 
HE NEW oo AMEN T. With Critical 


of scot Fopular form. by 14 

8 ro- 
fessor Brown, D. D., and I Favaser, At M. The | Mops Sgzitecrt Lisrary, New Oxrorp §Srreer. 
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REV. JOHN KENNEDY, MA, DD, 2 
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2 er 


NEW COLLEGE, LONDON. 
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Tux author of these volumes has girded himself for a great task 
nothing less than to demonstrate that Divine Revelation is a “ fig- 
ment.” But this task should not, according to his own showing, cost, 
him much trouble, for Divine Revelation, he believes, is already in a 
s helpless position.“ The results of scientific inquiry and of Biblical 
criticism have created wide-spread doubt regarding the most material 
part of Ohristianity, considered as a Divine revelation. The mass of 
intelligent men in England are halting between two opinions.” And 
elsewhere things are even worse. Not, indeed, that all deniers or 
doubters of a Supernatural Revelation go far eno 
concessions which enervate their arguments. E Mel, d may eliminate the 
supernatural from all the miracles, both of the Old Testament and of 
the New.. He may treat the miraculous birth of Jeaus, and the 


miraculous events of the Crucifixion, as poetical imaginations. He 


may spiritualise the greater miracles ascribed to our Lord “ until 
the physical basis is almost completely lost.“ The Resurrection of 
our he may regard as the creation of the pious longing and 
excited fecling of the disciples, and the Ascension as its natural 


sequel. But this is not enough. Ewald, whom our author describes. 
as one of the most profound scholars, but, at the same time, 


arbitrary critios of this time,” is classed those “who have not 
distinctly ” “rejected, the miraculous ne er,” and who “ either 
to every lingnistic device to evade the i or bteay. * 
tr wiede th ace, ot d tl ” Even Mr. J 
Mill vacillates in his treatment of the made of the Pe 
of 3 and ‘‘ weakens Hume’s arguments by hy tap ag of 
reservations which have no .” The time is 1 47 Ta gee 
arriving at à definite conviction as to the character of 
„there is no lack of materials for a final decision.” 4. Fae 
up in the books of the Are Theologians ; 24 it requires. only 
a skilled hand to draw them rth, and present them before the eyes 
of English readers to determine the question of ages. 
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has said. We have read his eproduc t 
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author would take from us natural a8 
mach ashe wll not allow usta ue, in God wham one on worship 
or trust. We shall give our reasons for 24): 83 
clearly and calmly as we can, and if we ventu to animadve 


knows this well, and says that his “main object has been con- 
acientiously and fully to state the facts of the case; to make no 
assertions Mee e 
ee. to place before the reader the materials from which a judg- 

may be intelligently formed * Taped the 8 subject 
11 soon judge 
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credit for the fulness and fairness with which, he 5 
But Professor Lightfoot in the two articles which have ab alread 
appeared, has said, enongh to show boy 5 | and one-si rye 
well as inconclusive, is much of his argumentation oe 
Apostolic origin of our gospels. 

We must not pause to remaik on the ambigtity of the expression, 
‘An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation.” The book is simply an. 
attempt to prove that a 5 is d priori incredible ; 
and that “the Gospels,” in which the Christian church believes it has 
an original and faithful recofd of the life of our Lord Jesus Christ, cathe 
into ene — the eys- witnesses of Christe — 


author has any ides of the oomprehensireness of the 
the claims of the Biblis bo contain « “Divine 

The ‘primary title of the bookw : 
gested to sat fest the dener that ot least the Oger of Religion 
must be ‘“Supsenatital.” Goc is not a part of nature; He is above 
it, and its author. In which duse the first question to be determined 
is, whether He i# a God after the image” of the Bpicurean idea; 
who cannot or will not concern Himself with mundane affairs, or 
whether He i¢ an Actual Ruler of the uttiverse He had made, and d 
very Father to the but feeble and sortowtal e Who: 
people the earth. — 
of „ 
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one who'did not 


| approving nor of 
never can. In short, we donot know of any attribute that can possibly 
| be ascribed to—we were going to say, to him; but we cannot think of 


1 neither eye to pity, nor hand to help. Pantheism is capable of 


Our author does not favour us with any definition of impossi- 
bility”; but Mr. Mill has done so. To the definition that an im- 
possibility is that which there exists in the world no cause adequate 
to produce,” he objects only that it does not take in such impossi- 
bilities, as these—that two/and two should make five; that two 
straight lines should inclose a space; or that anything should begin 
to exist without a cause. And the definition which he thinks will 

include all varieties of impossibilities is this: an impossibility is 
that, the truth of which would conflict with a complete induction, 
that is, with the most conclusive evidence which we possess of uni- 
y truth.” (Logic II, 112, Highth Edition). Without discussing 

propriety of so widening the definition as to include impossi- 

W 1 which are only self-contradictions, such as that two and two 
_ should make five, it is evident that in the sphere of things of which we 
nov speaking, Mr. Mill would accept the definition that an impos- 
is that which there exists in the world no cause adeqnate to 
Pede „ For he adds, As to the reputed impossibilities which rest 


on no other grounds than our ignorance of any cause capable of pro- 


ducing the supposed. effects, very few of them are certainly 
impossible, or permanently incredible.” ‘In order that any alleged 
fact should be contradictory to a law of causation,” Mr. Mill says, 
“the allegation must be, not simply that the cause existed without 
being followed by the effect, for that would be no uncommon 
ocourrence ; but that this happened in the absence of any adequate 
counteracting cause. Now, in the case of an alleged miracle, the 
assertion is the exact opposite of thie. It is that the effect was 
defeated, not in the absence, but, in consequence, of & counteracting 
cause, namely, a direct interposition of an act of the will of some being 
who has power over nature; and in particular of a Being, whose 
will, being assumed to have endowed all the causes with the powers 
by which they produce their effects, may well be supposed able to 
counteract them. A miracle (as was justly remarked by Dr. T. Brown) 
is no contradiction to the law of cause and effect; it is a new effect, 
supposed to be produced by the introduction of a new cause. Of the 
adequady of that cause, if present, there can be no doubt; and the 
yi A antecedent improbability which oan be ascribed to a tnirgole, 1 is 
the improbability that any such cause existed (Logic II., 167-8). 
Wo need no other defence of the possibility or credibility of a miracte. 
Trus, Mr: Mill says that of any event or éffect which seems to be 
miraculous, there is another possible hypothesis, that of its being 
the result of some unknown natural cause.” But in many of our 
Bible miracles thers is no room for such an hypothesis. It would be 
an im n on our reason, to imagine any unknown natural cause 
‘restoring Lavarus or our Lord to life. And where the 
would not be 80 violent, the means supposed to be used 


| imagination 
| Sen eee the power which’ used 


*‘ that no evidence can prove a miracle to any 
| ‘believe the existence of a being or beings 
ee Without sifting the absolute correctness of 
this assertion its converse is true—that no one can logically deny the 
ibility of a miracle, unless he denies the existence of a being 
or beings ‘with supernatural powers. This is old ground, and 
ground from which nothing can drive us. But our author, with 
a strange obliquity—intellectual, we shall hope—cannot state it 
fairly. Paley’s argument (he says) culminates in a short statement. 
In a word, once believe that there is ¢ God (te., a personal God work- 

ing miracles) and miracles are not incredible.’” The gloss enclosed 
within parenthesis is an absurdity of which Paley was not guilty, 
and of which no sane man would be guilty. To assume 4 personal 
God working miracles,” would be to assume not the possibility or cre- 
dihility of miracles, but their actuality. All that Paley assumes is the 
existence of a personal God. And his argument is, in a word, once 


Mr. Mill says, like 


believe that there is a God,”—by which undoubtedly he means a per- 


sonal God ’’—‘‘and miracles are not incredible.” That is, their pos- 
poe Aha only on the ground of Atheism or at best of 


PERSONALITY OF GOD DENIED. 
This carries us forward to another stage of our author's argument. 


The doctrine of a Personal God is an Kane Viren sannet be 
proved, and must be totally excluded.” 


Now the man who holds this, must not shrink from the consequences 


ol bis judgment, 4n “Impersonal” God has no self-conscionsness, on 


exercise no volition, possesses no intelligence, is capable neither of 
„never consciously does anything, and 


such a God as an existence at all, and can almost as little use the 
pronoun ct as the pronoun him. Most certain it is, that if for con- 


venience’ sake we speak of the God of Pantheism as a being, it is a 


- being whom we cannot love or worship, for he has no attributes that 


ban be the object of either. Prayer to such a being would be no 


better than an apostrophe to woos and wilds and waters; a moan 
cast forth into the viewless winds, Ae 
passing cloud ; a plaintive cry directed to an empty echo that can sen 

back nothing but another ory.” Strauss, indeed, demented fhe his 
‘* universum ” tout” dest Gea ete, “orn 
demanded for his God.” it cannot be rendered. Whatever form 
of Pantheism you adopt, material, organic, mystical, or ideal, the root 
idea, God is the universe and the universe is God,” remains, And 


you cannot worship the universe, you cannot pray to the universe, It 
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worship only when the all' is disintegrated into its parts, and then | ‘ “illustrates by pointing out that the Ethiopians represe: their daities 
it becomes Polytheism. Portions of that all' become endowed’ as black, with ‘flat noses, while the Thraci j uy bl 


with an imaginary personality, and are worshipped or loved or feared, 
because they are supposed to be capable of consciously conferring 
good or inflicting evil. It is thus that Hindooism, which is 
fundamentally Pantheistic, has become practically and intensely 


them J N * 
with ruddy complexions.” Theodore Parker and Herbert 1 | 
have availed themselves of the irony of the old Greek, and ube 
not surprised that Professor Tyndall should use our authot’s 
lation of it as a motto to his Address.“ 


Polytheistic. 
Our author, cannot be ignorant of the conclusions which 
German Pantheists have boldly avowed. All things that exist, includ- 


ing man and all his doings, are but manifestations of the activity of 
‘that All“ which is God. Freedom of the will is a phantom. All 


things and ‘all persons are ruled by the iron seeptre of fate. Nero 
is as much a phenomenal manifestation of God as St. John. The 
wicked are only a form of his self-manifestation ; sin is only a form 


of his activity. There are speculatists in the land from which our 3 


author has mainly derived hie weapons of offence against Christanity, 
‘who do not shrink from this avowal. God is everything; and if there 
be a Satan, God is Satan; and evil is as properly deified as good. 

With metaphysical questions as to what constitutes Personality” it 
‘is not necessary that we should deal. Enough for our present purpose 
bot a few words from Dr. Manning of Boston and ‘Andover, U.S.: 

ie seat of personality is in the will. It is not bound up with the 
155 ofa given amount of being, whether less or more; but is essential 
‘to the idea of freedom, liberty, independent choice. There can be no 
personality in the material world ; for that is without the determining 
power, it is the realm of fate. According to the Pantheist, there can- 
not [logically] be personality anywhero, for he litts the iron sceptre 
of necessity over all things. But we know that we are free; nothing 
can uproot this conviction, or stand against it. In the freedom thus 
‘vouched for is the citadel of our personality, of all personality. To 
affirm that God is impersonal, is therefore to degrade him below man; 
is to teach that he can never have the sublime sense of liberty which 
‘we all have; is to affirm that he must come out of the sphere of the 
infinite, and be asoneof his finite creatures, in order to feel that he 
has the power of doing ashe will. It is not the personality of God 
but of man, that is imperfect. God’s being isnotlimited. Hence 
He is immeasurably above us, in all that goes to constitute him a 
person. He is infinite in his being, and therefore asa person he is 
absolutely perfect (Hal/- Truths and the Truth, pp., 172, 8). 

To say then that the assumption of a personal God “ cannot be 
proved and must be totally excluded,” is to say, that the assump- 
tion of conscious will and intelligence having to do with the Grigina- 
tion and government of the universe, cannot be proved and must be 
excluded. But we maintain that if anything touching the Divine can 
be inferred from the universe, or proved by it, it is the Personality of 
the Divine. The mutual adjustments and innumerable adaptations of 
nature are inexplicable, without the supposition of an originating 
intelligence. Modern scientists who look askance on the old 
argument from Design, at least in its popular form, argue that all forces 
must be traced ultimately to will-foroe. Our religious instincts, com- 
mon tothe most civilised and the most barbarous, find their only expla- 
nation in the existence of a conscious object to which they may address 
reverence and trust. Even moral science, fluctuating and uncertain as it 
seems, returns, in spite of all deflecting influences, to its proper centre 
in the doctrine of an essential difference between right and wrong, 
and then directs the eye toa great Judge and Ruler. Were we 
discussing Mr. Matthew Arnold’s form of Pantheism, it would be 
easy to show that the evidence which proves that there isa power 
which makes for ri proves that it isa personal power. 
ri sense of responsibility of which we are conscious, is not an abstrac- 
tion, athought which we projectfrom our own minds, a thought-process, 
a. spiritual non-entity ; it looks to a person, the author of the law, whose 
authority we feel, the Judge to whom account shall be rendered, The 
faith, variously begotten within us, that there is an enduring ‘‘ power 
that makes for righteousness,” is not faith in a blind, unthinking, un- 
knowing, unknown, unknowable, something; it is faith in very 
God Himself, who hath implanted the sense of righteousness within 
us, who watches over righteousness when it i is most oppressed, and 
who will finally adjudicate between good and evil 
Thus, so far is it from being true that the dacteiea af o Personal 
God, Intelligent Creator, and moral Governor of the World, is not 
verifiable, not capable of proof, it is actually verified by many pro- 
cesses of argument which all converge on ithe same glorious conclu- 
sion. So far from being totally excluded” by the course of nature, 
‘without it the’course of nature is unaccountable and unintelligible. 
From the outermost regions of space, and the innermost recesses of con- 
sciousness, there come voices which proclaim the God in whose will the 
universe originated, and by whose will it is ruled—the Father of 
Spirits, our Father and our God. And when the notion of an 
' indefinite, impersonal, “‘ not ourselves,” shall have passed away, like 
the baseless fabric of a vision, the old, old Truth of Him who was, 
and is, and is to come, shall stand as a changeless and majestic rock, 
the stay and refuge of the whole creation. 


OHARGE OF ANTHROPOMORPHISM. 


But this is Anthropomorphiem, we are told. And are expended 
to re-iterate the assertion, and make it as offensive as possible. 
Xenophanes is once more placed under contribution. No matter that 
the old satire is threadbare; it is too good to be thrown aside. The 
point of it is simply this, that if oxen or lions could think in man’s 
fashion, each would endow the Divine nature with its own form: 

‘Then would horses depict gods ‘like horses, and oxen like oxen.” 
“This profane observation,” we are informed, the ancient sage 


fire” ? 


. (Acts xvii. 29), r matt 


Now, as a protest against the base V hic mytholojie 


of Homer and Hesiod,” the satire of the of Colophon may be 
allowed to stand. But, as against either atural Theologians or 
Biblical Theologians, it has no force. Replying to Mr. Spencer’s 


version of it, a ‘writer in the New Englander (felines: 1872) gays: 

„If the Theologians taught that God had legs and arms, parts and 

passions, this satire might have some point; but since they expressly 

forbid such an assumption, it is difficult * tell where the force the 
“grotesque supposition ’ lies.“ 

In connection with this subject, our nnch makes an sasertion, 
we must be excused if we call it audacious. ‘ The Jewish idea 9950 
was equally anthropomorphic,” he says; „with that of the iopians 
and Thracians which we have quoted, and those to be found in the“ base 
mythologies of Homer and Hesiod! We ask, was not “the J 
idea of God” a against the base conceptions of God whi 
filled the world? Was not one of the fundamental laws of Judaisin 
this—“ Thou shalt not make unto’ thee any graven image, oF ‘any 
likeness of anything that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth 
beneath”? Was not this law enforced by the solemn words Bake 
ye good heed unto yourselves; for ye saw no manner of similitude on 
the day that the Lord spake unto you in Horeb out of the midst of 

And was it not a chief function of the prophets to rotes 
against all conformity to the base corruptions of ‘the nations 
around, as à sin against the very name and nature of the 
true God? If our author does not know all this, he has need to 
learn which be the first principles of the oracles of God.” If he does 
know it, how dares he confound the Jewish idea of God with that of 
the Ethiopians who represented their deities as black, and that of the 
Thracians who gave to theirs ruddy complexions? The levity with 
which he treats this sacred theme is seen in his indulgence in a feeble 
hit at the Jewish character in the very next sentence—“ Their (the 
Jews’) highest conception was certainly that which least resembled them- 
selves, and which described the Almighty as ‘ without variableness or 
shadow of turning,’ and as giving a law to the universe which cannot 
be broken (Ps. cxlviii.)” Passing by the fact that the words quoted 
are to be found not in a Jewish‘but in a Christian book (was our 
author conscious of this 7), and accepting them as containing the 
Jewish as well as the Ohristian conception of God, it is evident that 
the anthropomorphism of the Old Testament was associated with such 
ideas of God, as reduced all references to the Divine hands and eyes, 
and feet, to figures, and as should have sufficed, and did suffice, to 
prevent the Jews from transferring to their notion of God any human 
passion or affection which partook of imperfection, or zin. Thou 
thoughtest that I was altogether such an one as thyself” (Ps. I 21) 
was not the correction of an intellectual misconception, but a 
rebuke of men who acted practically as if God would not care to 
punish their wickednesses. 

We must be excused dwelling somewhat on this point.” It is 
of extreme importance, Our author considers the idea of 
personality as anthropomorphis, that is as transferring to the na 
of God that which belongs only to the nature of man. eued) 
Tyndall considers the idea of a power working with conscious intelli. 
gence towards the production of the various existences of naturs, as 
anthropomorphic, He contrasts the method of nature with the 
„ technic of 4 manlike artificer;” he rejects ‘‘the notion of creative 
power acting in the human fashion; and desoribes the com- 
mon theistic theory as that of 4 detached Oreator, working more or 
less after the manner of men. To ascribe creation, ‘th 0 
will and intelligence, is to speak of it after the manner of men; it. 
that awful thing, enthropomorphism. Creation Has been developed 
unconsciously from an unconscious source, which, in our helpless 
ignorance, we are to call “ the womb of nature.” 

Let us see where this lands us. We must have a God. Absolute 
Atheism is repudiated. Prof. Tyndall recognises “an immoveable 
basis of religious sentiment in the nature of man.” But the object 
of this sentiment must in no sense“ partake of the nature of man. 
That would be anthropomorphism. Whereunto then shall we liken 
the God we arein search of Rejecting the domain of consciousness, 
and will, and i nce, as supplying no likeness of God, we must 
explore the domain of matter and force, and peradventure we shall 
find it there. But if we do, it will partake in some way of the nature 
of matter and force. And the end is that, instead of rising to a 
higher conception of God, we sink to a lower. Forbidden to find any 
notion of God in the spiritual nature of man, we must be content to 
find it in unspiritual and unintelligent matter, 

Shut up to this conclusion, we are quite prepared to adopt the 


motto which Professor Tyndall borrows from Lord Bacon: — It | 


were better to have no opinion of God at all, than such an opinion 


as is unworthy of Him; for the one is „ the. other is 
comtumely.” 

We fall back on the old way as truer, more ‘rational, more worthy 
of God. “ Forasmuch as we are the < 28 we ought not 


to think that the Godhead is, like unto, : silver, or atone,” 
II we are God's 
children, we are like God gaye: is the anthropomor- 
phism of nature as 1 the Bible. 


anthropomorphism of X is in thd historical statement 
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SUPPOSED BEARING OF THM PROGRHSS OY SCIENOR on THE , 
CREDIBILITY OF MIRACLES. © | 

here is a connected with this subject whioh pervades 
e wettings, timely, that the det in the way of & ig 
progress of modern science. 
By-and-bye, we are taught to believe, the difficulty will be altogether 
erable, And in the course of a few years, no one with any wit 
‘be found of faith in the old-world stories which are 
t Mok he 0, Wr e e 
at o matter. the real difficulty in 
sy of believing in 4 miracle? N 
mie end. e eee The same 
nts, we believe, are always followed by the same oonsequents. 
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foe our faith in it is a deduction of reason from the 
general experience of mankind, or is, as Dr, Chalmers used to argue, 
‘an e n and resistless principle of belief in the human con- 
stitution,“ matters nothing at present. The fact is admitted. And 
in gur daily life we act on the faith of it. 
Now is this fact rendered in anywise more certain, or is our faith in 


it in any wise increased, by the progress of science? For if it is not, 
the difficulty which it creates in the way of believing in miraculous 
ocourrences is in no wise increased. The constancy of nature, we 
maintain, was as certein a thing in the days of Moses as it is now, and 
was as certainly believed in. Men believed as firmly then as they do 
now, that fire burns and water drowns. They had no more doubt 
when they lay down to rest, that the sun would rise at its appointed 
time, than we have. When they ploughed their fields they knew that 
the seed they sowed would produce unfailingly ‘‘ after its kind that 
thorns could not bear figs, nor thistles grapés. The holy books which 
„ ee ee onthe Gene 
time that this constancy..of nature ig itself the ordinance of God. And 
when the modern scientific age dawned, it found men already believers 
in it. And from that day until now: their faith has been the same. 
The astronomer of to-day does not believe in it more implicitly than 
did Sir William Herschell, and Sir William Herschell’s faith in it was 
ee id tome eee 
than that of Copernicus; and, we venture to add, the faith of 
ious in the of nature, as seen in the starry heavens, 
was not stronger than thet of the ald Ohaldeans—when they gazed 
with wonder on ‘‘ Arcturus and Orion and Pleiades” (Job ix. 9). 
True, as Mr. Mill says, the law which ‘regulates comets and eclipses 
7 + known, and these phenomena may have been popularly re- 
signé.and omens of human fortune. But faith in the 
‘constancy of natural laws was undoubting, notwithstanding. And 
the Hebrews were taught by their prophets to regard the fixedness 
and invariableness of the ‘‘ ordinances,” of both the heayens and the 
„ as the sign and pledge of the unchangeableness of the love 
A ere of their God (Jeremiah xxxi. 35, 36.). 

It is a great mistake, then, to imagine that this faith in the con- 
stancy of nature depends on the progress of science, We are indebted 
to science ſor an immense extension of the area of our knowledge, and 
for a better understanding of what is already known. And what 
remains of possible progress in the future, may far exceed the past. But 
if the future shall be as the past, its only effect will be to deepen our 
eonyigtion of the unity of the creation; and, inferentially, of the unity 
of mind, and of intelligent design, in which the relation of its parts 
ted and by which they are ruled. This will increase our awe 
and wonder, when we contemplate the vast whole. But our conviction 
ol the constancy of nature is already so established, that it can scarcely 
be said to be capable of confirmation and imcrease. The difficulty, 
whatever it be, which it creates in the way of faith in miraculous 

occurrences, continues to be just what it was, and nothing more. 
No how was this difficulty met and overcome before the days of 


 geismee, and when science was still young? Not, assuredly, by sup- 


posing that nature is so ill and imperfectly constructed as to need 
occasional and arbitrary supernatural interventions to repair it, or to 
keep it in order. Anti-supernaturalists persist in thus misrepresent- 
ing the opinions they oppose. Thus the author of the book before us 

of faith in supernatural occurrences as if it involved, the 


idea of an order of nature eo imperfect as to require or permit 

interference, and the supposition of arbitrary suspensions 
of law.” He ought to know better. No believer in the supernatural 
imagines that God works miracles n or to repair the 
defects of nature. It is not by any such “ supposition” that we 
overcome the difficulty which the constancy of nature interposes to 
our faith in miracles. 

‘The difficulty is overcome, first of all, by what we regard as posi- 
tive and sufficient evidence that miracles have actually taken place. 
Whether they have or have not, is a historic question, and should be 
answered simply according to the principles of historic evidence. 
We demand that the reality of the miracles of the Bible be deter- 
mined by the evidence which supports them; without any a priori 
prejudice, except to this extent, that being extraordinary, it is quite 
lawful to exact more evidence than we should require for ordinary 
events. 

The difficulty is further overcome, when we associate the miracles 
in which we believe with the great moral purposes of the Divine dis- 
pensation with which they are connected. We have nothing to do, 
be it remembered, with the of Homer and Hesiod,” nor 
ere the miracles in which we believe casual and isolated facts, or 
alleged facts, arbitrarily here and there in the world. They all 
‘belong to what claims to be a continuous purpose of Redemption, in- 
‘oarnated, so to speak, in human history, revealed in | 
stages, and consummated in the life, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. Unbelievers may disallow this claim. But if they would 
judge of Bible miracles aright, they must judge of them in connection 
with it. Connecting them, as we do, with the spiritual history to 
which they belong, all a priori prejudice. against them melts away, 
and we feel, with Dr. Thomas Arnold, that their absence would be 
far more wonderful than their presence, 

The progress of science, we have seen, does not increase the diffloulty. 
We have now to ask whether it affects in any way the reasons which thus 
outweigh the difficulty. This it can do only by impairing the historic 
evidence on which we accept the Bible miracles as facts, or by de. 


t have lost all idea of either 
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monstrating that — need no such — as these 
miracles Our convistion is that hitherto it has done 
neither, that it has shown no sign even of an incipient capacity to do 
either, and that no imaginable progress in the scientific knowledge of 
the material universe, and of its relations to man, can ever supersede 
the neoessity of that spiritual deliverance which is the avowed aim of 
Christianity. Of the latter of these averments we may have some- 
thing further to say. Of the former we need only say, that the 
remoteness of the age of the Christian story cannot in any way affect 
ita certainty; facts lose none of their certainty by the lapse of time. 
The landing of Julius Oesar on the coast of Kent, mors than nine- 
teen hundred years ago, is not less certain to-day than it was when 
Ceosar’s Own account of his wars was given to the world; and if 
England should be a nation for another thousand fears, the certainty 
of this and of other events in its history will in no wise be diminished. 
The ‘dertainty of the story of Christ is not less now than it was 
when Paul preached it to Greek and Roman in the first century-; and 
hen the twentieth century shall come, or the twenty-fifth, or the 
thirtieth, time will have thrown no doubt upon it. The books which 


have brought it down to us, and the institutions originating in 


its facts, which have given it a continuous visible body from the be- 
ginning until now, will render the same service, unimpaired by age, 
to the generations that shall follow us. The events which constitute 
the substance of Christianity, could from their very nature, take place 

once in time—one Incarnation, one Sacrifice, one Redemption 

ind it were 8 indeed, on the supposition of their being true 
and real, if means could not be found to make them as certain to the 
remotest age as well as to the earliest. 


_ THE ALLEGED DUAL CHARACTER OF MIRACLES. 


‘We must now consider an argument which our author puts in the 
very forefront of his book, and which he reproduces in its last pages 
—by which he imagines he places the believer in the supernatural 
evidence of a supernatural revelation, in a dilemma from which there 
is no escape. It is purely an argumentum ad heminem Ohristianum, 
and is urged with all the one-sidedness of a pleader who is more intent 
on victory than on truth. Christian writers are quoted, one after 
another, to show that the Christian belief is, thata Divine Revelation 
oannot be substantiated without miracles. And then we are told that, 
sccording to the authoritative books of the Christian faith, old and 
new, miracles may have a Satanic origin as well as a Divine, may be 
wrought, in fact, to attest what is false as well as to accredit what is 


true (I. 2). The obvious deduction from which is that the source © 


and purpose of supernatural phenomena must always be exceedingly 
undoertain, and their “ evidential value is thus made of none effect. 
(Vol I., 13; II., 478). 

We pass by the misinterpretations of Scripture, by which our 
author is led boldly to aver that God himself ig represented as per- 
forming false miracles, and ‘‘ exerting his almighty power to deceive,” 
and confine ourselves to the substance of the difficulty—a difficulty 
which. we..are not afraid to put in the most pointed form. 
(1) „Moral truths,” it is alleged, require no miraculous evidence. 
‘They can secure acceptance by their own merits alone.” (2) Super- 
natural truths do not appeal to reason, or the moral nature in man. 
(8) Supernatural truths cannot, therefore, be attested without miracles 
But (4) mirecles may be either Satanio or Divine; and, therefore, (5) 
the evidence of '* supposed supernatural phenomena ” can possess ‘‘ no 
nnr. 

The general truth at the first of these averments may be admitted. 
The Bible uniformly appeels to the moral nature” in man; and 
says in effect, ‘‘ Why even of yourselves judge ye not what is right? 
Aud yet we can imagine cireumstances in which God might be pleased 
; te teach moral truth, and enforce moral duty, by a special Revelation. 
According to our author himself, the ‘‘two fundamental principles 
of the ethios of Jeans Christ, were. “love to God and loye to man.” 
Now we can imagine men so sunk in ungodliness and selfishness as 
duty, and needing a yoice from heaven 
to recall them out of their low. moral estate. 

‘Whe second of our author's postulates. we utterly deny. The super- 
natural. truths of Christianity do appeal to our reason and moral 
nature. What reply,“ our author asks triumphantly, ‘‘ can reason 
i Pea bad: ing the dogtrine of the Trinity 
or of the Incarnation 11 ‘‘which reason can neither 
discover or comprehend”? We answer that these doctrines cannot 
he separated from the great Remedial or Redemptive scheme to which 
pak yg and that th this scheme, including these doctrines, does 
to r nature as 

* . ties of our condition in 9 manner which 
Die and meray could have conceived. You may 
of the Trinity, and state it ly as an 
erin. 8 at the Divine Nature, and ewaken no response 
the reason, because it is confessedly above reason, and no response 
the heart, because, ao stated, there is i BF pation 
ition and the heart can meet. But put it where the Bible puts it 
in the great purpose of Redemption, and it becomes at once vital and 
influential. The history of the propagation of Christianity in our own 
‘times is full of evidence that it is not the “‘ ethics” of our faith, but 
ite Redeeming Love, that first touches the heart, and awakens the 
moral sensibilities even, of the lowest of our race. 
an is historically untrne tat“ whatever beneficial effect has been 
2 by Christianity has been solely attributable to its morality.” 

it 
no 


is beside the mark to maintain that “su dogmas 
yirtue in themselves,” The sasertion that“ wherever, as in 


— = 
the Hastern Church, —— theology has been dominant, civilisation 
has declined,” derives its only force from the ambiguity of the phrase 
‘dogmatic theology,” and from what is concealed from view in the 
word dominant.“ Our author may attribute to ‘ ecclesiastical 
Christianity what he pleases, unless he includes in the phrase, as he 
often seems to do, Apostolio Christianity. But the fact remains 
that it was the “supernatural” message which Paul, as the Am- 
bassador of the Heavenly King, preached at Corinth, that turned 30 
many of its morally-loathsome citizens to a pure life. And the same 
message produces the same results to-day. Zo that we maintain the 
very opposite of the postulate laid down. by our author; and hold that 
the supernatural truths of Christianity do appeal to our reason and 
our moral nature. 


But not only so. Supernatural truths,” even when attested by 
miracles, may be so associated with moral’truths and moral facts; as to 
acquire additional force from the association. It is so, beyond all 
question, in the instance of the supernatural truths of Christianity. 
They are associated with a moral teaching which, according to our 
author himself, is the perfect development of natural morality,” so 
perfect that it may be regarded as “ final” ; and, to say the least, with 
a singularly noble and beautiful character, described by our author as 
one of ‘ unparalleled purity and elevation.” Supernatural truths” 
addressed to men by such a teacher, and in connection with moral 
truths of the loftiest order, might still need the attestation of miracles 
for their implicit acceptance. But every one must feel that if the 
miracles attested the truths, the truths commended the miiracles. So 
that, rightly understood, the aphorism of Pascal is not ® mere 
reasoning in a circle: Doctrines must be judged by miracles; 
miracles must be judged by doctrines.” That is, they are mutually 
corroborative and confirmatory, or the reverse. 

It is with certain limitations, then, that we accept the third point in 
our author’s argument,—that supernatural truths, or, in other words, 
a Divine Revelation, cannot be substantiated without mirasles. This 
he finds the common teaching of Christian writers, and he thinks it 
likewise the doctrine of the Bible. But he ‘would separate ‘the 
doctrine from all qualifying and explanatory limitations. The 
patriarchs,” he says, and the people of Israel generally are repre- 
sented as demanding a ‘sign’ of the reality of a communication said to 
come from God, without which, we are led to suppose, they not only 
would not have believed, but would have been justified in disbelieving, 
that the message actually came from him.” Gideon and Hezekiah 
(Judges vi. 17; 2 Kings xx. 8,) are quoted in proof; and our 


author adds, Iti is, however, unnecessary to refer to instances, for it 


may be affirmed that upon all occasions miraculous evidence of an 
alleged divine mission is stated to have been required and accorded.” 
The inoorrectness of this appeal to Scripture would justify us in 
ascribing to its author, either culpable ignorance or le careleas- 
ness. There is not one instance on record, in which ‘the patriarchs” 
demanded a “sign” of the reality of the communications which 
came to them from God! Abraham asked no sign, at least ‘We are 
not told that he did, when he was commanded to get out of his 
country and from his kindred, and received the promise that in 
him should all the families of the earth be blessed. There is no 
mention of a “sign” either “ required” or „ accorded,” when Noah 
was divinely warned of the coming flood, and instructed to build an 
ark to saye himself and his family. How Abraham and Noah were 
assured that the voice they obeyed was the voice of God, and not 
of their own imagination, we are not informed. But the Bible tells 
us of no “signs.” Even the people of Israel” mou 
demand “signs” from the prophets who spoke to them in 
name of the Lord. For the most part the reality of the Diyine 
communications was attested by their conformity to the law 
given, by the consciences of the people, and by the spirit in 
prophets spoke; although sometimes ciroumstances and 
specific threatenings rendered signs“ necessary. John the Baptist, 
we are expressly told, did no miracle,” And we are not aware 
that he received any sign,“ even for his own satisfaction, except 
in the circumstances of his birth, of which he was no doubt fully 
informed. His ministry, although supernatural in its origin and 
authority, needed no miracle. It was an appeal to the consciences of 
the people, founded on Divine laws, and threatenings, and promises, 
with which they were already familiar. 

But there are missions” which we not only admit but maintain, need 
miraculous signs for their attestation. That of Moses, when com- 
manded to go and bring Israel out of Egyt, was one of them. The 
feeling which he expressed when he said, They will say, the Lord 


bath not appeared to thee” (Exod. iv. 1), was natural and rational. 


Moses knew human nature, and he knew the Lsraelitish nature in 
particular, debased and depressed by long years of cruel bondage. 
Let him go to them as a patriot burning to deliver them from their 
bondage, let him by his eloquence light the fire of freedom in their 
bosoms, and kindle a flame that shall melt their chains. In such a 
character let him do what he can for the emancipation of his brethren. 
It will be for them to reckon the chances of success in an attempt to 
throw off the yoke of Egypt, and to say whether they will risk all, 
life itself, in one great effort to be free: Moses can only use argument 
and persuasion, like other patriotic deliverers, and trust in the 
blessing of the God of judgment for a successful issue. But itis not 
in the character of a patriot, self-moved, or even God-moved, that he 
is about to return to his brethren. He is going to tell them in the 
name of the God of their Fathers that the hour of their deliverance 
is come, that Jehovah has appeared to him in a most mysterious way, 
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num to go and stand before the tyrant who oppressed them, and 
demand of: him, under pain of Divine judgment, to release his bonds. 
men. And in these circumstances Israel must arise and prepare, in 
the face of all difficulties, to march forth to freedom. It is not an 
question which they may debate with one another and with 
. 
—— — solace showing signs of rest- 
mes and dissatisfaction. They must arise and depart that they may 
God of their fathers. 


3 be satisfied that the message and pretensions 
r and that he is neither deceiving nor 
N 2 


tan Bn Soo oe of all London, and say, ‘‘ Repent of 
and if ye | shall perish.” And London has 
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‘according to the Bible, we are told, may be wrought by the Devil as 
well as by God. Our author himself does not believe in a personal 
il auy more than in a personal God. But as we do, and as our 


288 


Bible says regarding false miracles as works of the Devil. Let this 
be done, and it will be found that the leading texts on the subject do 
not, to say the least, necessarily ascribe to Satan a miraculous power 
over physical nature. They are, (1) the warning against false prophets 
who might arise, and give signs and wonders to draw Israel away 
trom. she Living God (Deut. xiii, 1-5);) (2) our Lord's warning, 
“There shall arise false Christs and false prophets, and shall show 
great signe and wonders; insomuch that, if it were possible, they 
shall decaive the very elec „att. xxiv. 24); and (3) the Apostle’s 
of the mystery of iniquity,“ whose coming is after the 
working of Satan, with all power, and signs, and lying wonders.” 
(2 Thess. iv. 7-9.) This last expression—“ lying wonders or 
t wonders of falsehood ”-——may be regarded as descriptive of the entire 
category of evil works against which all these warnings are directed, 
and may mean either pretended miracles, so wrought as skilfully to 
n 
pagate falsehood. In either case, they be after the working 
of Satan.” Only, in the former, his working would be merely the 
power of moral temptation, which is commonly ascribed to him in the 
Bible; in the latter. alone would there be implied any miraculous 
power over physical nature. It is not easy to determine which inter- 
pretation is the true; or whether both may not be true, But when we 


- examine the “lying wonders” to which the predictions.of Christ and 


of Paul referred, as we find them in the pages of Church history, they 
do not contain any evidenceof the actual exerciseof supernatural power 
(we do not forget what Dr. Newman and our author say on the subject), 
but abundant evidence of intentional deception and imposture, and 

of lying invention ‘‘ of ” which never took place. The 


** liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius is not supernatural, but! 
is after the working of Satan,” the imposture of lying priests. In the 


Nor do we know of any facts in Old Testament history 
which would necessitate the supposition that the false prophets against 
whom Moses warned the nation, ever exercised a miraculous power 


of co-ordinate eternal powers, Light and Dark- 
ness, raling conjointly, though (with perpetual mutual. antagonism, 
in the world? In this case it would be difficult to escape from the 
dilemma in which our author places us; but, according to the. Bible 
—and we must let the Bible explain itself the power of Satan is not 
co-ordinate with, but subordinate to, the power of God, and although 
he is, through man’s moral default, the prince of this world, there is 
a Higher who says, “ Thus far, and no farther.” Having reached 


not now. concerned ; e eee 


author who cannot di between such a dispensation and the 
ascription of falee miracles to God Himself. If the Bible asserts the 
fact of Satanic agency, it gives an explanation of the fact, and the 
two must go together. 

If our “ Inquirer” had pursued an investigation such as we have 
suggested, and such as he was bound to pursue, he would then 
have found (1) That the Bible does not record one case of a super- 
natural work wrought by Satan in attestation of a false conimunica- 
ae Seo oe on ae or, end emmy workiug with which 


In this last 


point there 3 eee the 
case of the Jew e sam) the sesehing of all peclonea) propliste 
by the Mosaic Our author insists on excluding all considera- 
tion ot the character. of the things revealed, from the question of 
supernatural attestation, and argues as if the doctrine of the Bible 
and of Christians was, that, given a su ‘We must 
believe that two and two make five, or that t and 


ne d i d isa 
Revelation. AAA | virtuous thing. With our idea of God, ede atte n 
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contradictory; or what is 3 wong, is e ee What 
our author so carefally “ puts asunder,” God as carefully “ joins 
_ together ” in the . of the Bible, namely, the attestation and 
the truth attested, Ohristiauity, which is the perfected or fully 
developed form of Revelation, addresses itself to our whole nature, 
intellectual and moral; and if, while professing to show “ signs” to 
prove ite superhuman origin, it did violence to the fundamental laws 
of our nature, we should have reason to suspect the genuineness of its 


signs. 
Wie cannot pursue this subject farther. But we have said enough 


to show that the “dual character” of miracles is more an imagina- 
tion than a reality, and that the 
‘not destroy the evidential value of miracles. 


supposed action of the devil does 
Neither the prophets 
nor Ohrist, as represented in the Bible, appealed to a dry intellect,” 


far leas to the mere senses of men, to compel such an assent as we 


render to an ocular or a mathematical demonstration. They left it 
quite possible for men to resist or to disbelieve, because their appeal 
‘wea much more to the heart and conscience than to the mere under- 
stending: And many did resist and disbelieve. Some actually said, 


„ This fellow casteth out devils by Beelzebub, the prince of the 


devils.” To which charge, or to the supposition of its possibility, 
we are content to reply with Jesus himself, Every kingdom divided 


- against itself is brought to desolation. If Satan cast out Satan, he 


is divided against himself, How, then, shall his kingdom stand 
And we do not fear to submit to the boasted “ verifying faculty of 
ithe critics who would try all things by the subjective test of their 
inner consciousness, or whatsoever else they choose to call it, the 
question whether the works of Christ were the works of a devil, or 
his words the words of a devil. And we demand a verdict in the old 
terms These are not the words of him that hath a devil. Oana 
devil open the eyes of the blind?” (John x. .21)—a verdict justified 


‘by Mr. John Stuart Mill, whose posthumous works show him to have 


been nearer the kingdom of God than was supposed, in whose last 
pages we read, “ Who among his disciples or among their proselytes 
was capable of inventing the sayings ascribed to Jesus, or of imagin- 
ing the life and character revealed in the Gospels? Certainly not 
the fishermen of Galilee ; as certainly not St. Panl, whose character 
and idiosyncrasies were of a totally different sort ; ‘still leas the early 


Ohristian writers, in whom nothing is more evident than that the 


good that was in them was all derived, as they always professed that 
it was derived, from the higher source” (esa on Religion, 
p. 258-4). 
PART SECOND.—TRANSITIONAL. 
THE AGB OF MIRACLES. 


The author of Supernatural Religion,” having proved to his 


own satisfaction—of the validity of his proofs our readers can now 
miracles are ‘‘ antecedently incredible,” proceeds to show 

that “the age” of the Christian ‘miracles was so utterly. dark, 
ignorant, and superstitious, that it were sheer folly to accept its evi- 
dence in support of the Supernatural. Even ‘‘ the Apostles and Evan- 
gelists were men of like passions, and also of like superstitions with 
others of their time, and must be measured by the same standard.” 
The proofs in support of the position of the three chapters in which 
our author thus labours to prepare the way for the discrediting of the 
historical evidence on which Gospel miracles rest, are abundant of 
their kind. But some of them are singularly irrelevant. The Book 
al Tobit, or example, written, according to Ewald, 350 years before 
Christ, is first appealéd to: as if a book written in the reign of Henry 
VIII. could prove the state of England in the reign of Victoria ! Then 
comes the so-called “‘ Book of Enoch,” the appeal to which is more 
legitimate, because it may be regarded as nearly contemporaneous 
with the time of Ohrist. The riddle of this book has not yet been 
‘golyed. And there are not sufficient data for the solution. So far as 
our present argument is concerned, what needs to be proved is that 
the fables and fancies of the book reflected the popular superstition. 
Our author next adduces evidence from Josephus, from Rabbinical 
' traditions, and from thé Ohristian fathers from the end of the second 
century downward. And he fortifies his own views of the age of 
Ohrist by an extract from Milman, whom he credits as he does no 
other English Divine—with the ‘enlightenment of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” But is it fair to quote this one passage without any refe- 
"Fence to the other side of the picture, to which Milman devotes many 
| pagee—the decadence of belief and the prevalence of Saddaceeism in 
the heart of Gentilism and of Judaism? And is it fair to ignore the 
testimony which our Gospels render to the character of the age, except 
v0 far as to ony that they are as explicit as the Book of Enoch regard- 
ing “demons and exorcisms.” Even if they were written in the end 
of the second century, as our author has tried but failed to prove, they 
aro better entitled to be called as witnesess than any others that can 
do adduced. It is confessed that they bear a “close analogy” to the 
earlier 


ive us what the Book of Enoch does not, a clear and full insight 
y sentiments of the people: Aud of the people, we know that 
apes "catenin chees the benefits which Ohrist’s miracles 
omy ‘were not credulous in deducing any inferences there- 

They wanted . another king,” a king of a different order, and 
— — prodigies more conformable to the notion they enter- 
tainod et the coming Messiah. Christ's miracles, moreover, were wit- 


need and scanned by the most hostile eyes: The Pharisees, Saddu- 


does, and Zealots, whose character in Josephus accords entirely with 
their character in the Gospels, all opposed Him resolutely, but on 


Gospels which they are supposed to have superseded. And 


«Love to God and love to man. Whilst all 


Divine law and perfect 


the most 


mas 
Separate grounds peculiar to each sect; and they would haye exulted 
in the discovery of any flaw in His words and works. But such flaw 
was never found. 

All this has an obvious bearing on the question, whether the super- 
stition and ignorance of the age was such as to discredit any evidence 
that cam be furnished of the performance of genuine miracles by Jesus 
Christ. Jesus Christ was surrounded everywhere by sharp-sighted 
and malicious enemies, and nowhere by any class of men who were 
predisposed by superstition to follow Him. And if there be evidence 
that He wrought miracles, the character of the age forms no reason 
why we should refuse to listen. . 


WHENCE THE CHRIST IN SUCH AN AGE? 
But while we do not accept our author’s picture of the age 


as the whole truth, we ask, How such an age could have 
produced such a man as Jesus Christ? Great men,” said 


a writer in Macmillan a few months ago, are the representative 


men; they embody in a visible, distinct form, and proclaim in an 
audible, unmistäkeable tone, the instincts, the aspirations, which 

are semi-dormant in the hearte of the noblest and best of the 

people of their epoch, and which struggle in vain for utterance, 

In this consists their greatness, that they feel and express the wants 
and desires of their age as no one else has done. Hence their history 
is a glass in which humanity finds itself reflected; it is the echo of 
the world’s voice.” But Jesus Ohrist did not reflect the humanity of 
his age, and did not echo its voice, not even that of the “noblest and 
best of its people. The pictures of superstition which our author 
gives us are, he is careful to tell us, “the views deliberately expressed 
by the most educated and intelligent part of the comunity, and, 
he says, it would have required infinitely darker’ colours to have 
adequately portrayed the dense ignorance and superstition of the 
mass of the Jews.” Of such an age Jesus Christ could not have been 
the natural product. 

For what was He? A unique figure,” says Mr. Mill, “not more 
unlike all His precursors than all his followers, even those who had 
the direct benefit of his teaching.” A man of unparalleled purity 
and elevation of character,” says our author, surpassing in His sub- 
lime simplicity and earnestness the moral grandeur of Chäkya- 
Mouni, and putting to the blush the sometimes sullied, though 
generally admirable, teaching of Socrates and Plato, and the whole 
round of Greek philosophers. He presented the rare spectacle of a 
life, so far as we can estimate it, uniformly noble and consistent with 


his own lofty principles, so that the ‘ imitation of Christ’ has become 
almost the final word in the preaching of His religion, and must 
continue to be one of the most powerful elements of ‘ite 


(Sup. Rel. ii. 487). Whence this unique figure in the history of 
mankind ? this solitary embodiment of an ideal excellence” which 
Mr. Mill cannot find either in the “ God of the Jews” or in the 
“God of nature What “concourse” of moral “atoms” has pro- 
duced this most supernatural phenomenon? Is it not itself a sign 
and a wonder,” transcending the giving of sight to the blind, or even 
the raising of the dead? Signs such as the latter have been wrought, 
or have been represented to have been wrought, by other men divinely 


endowed, but imagination itself has not surrounded a second name 
with the halo of perfection and sinlessness. 


The question, Who and whence thie man ? acquires additional im- 
portance from our author’s of the character of His 


trashing: Mee one casa ys a Boe tor “ but it wae in 
a high sense the perfect 
final in this respect,. 


of „ und it was 
among others, that codes of law and 
elaborate rules of life, it confined itself to two fundamental principles 


previous systems had 
merelysought topurify the stream, it demanded the purification of the 


fountain. It placed the evil thought on a par with the evil action. 


Such morality, based upon the intelligent and earnest acceptance of 
of the brotherhood of man, is the 
highest conceivable of humanity, and, although its power and in- 
fluence must augment with increase of enlightenment, it is itself 
beyond development, consisting as it does of principles unlimited in 
their range and inexhaustible in their application. Ita perfect realiaa- 
tion is that true spiritual Nirvana, which Chékya-mouni 1 pad 
conceived, and obscured with Oriental m 

bellious opposition to Divine order, and the attainment — 2 
harmony with the will of God' (ii. 487-8). 


“Such a system,” it is added, “ean well afford to abandon claims 
to a supernatural 


superstitious | 
(1) ‘That the claim to a 
co-eval with the origin of the system. Mr. Mill 


recognises it 
"fact, that Christ himself openly proclaimed that his teaching did not 


come from himself, but from God through him. 


(2) That our 
author's historic authority for ascribing to Christ a moral system so 


perfect that it is beyond development, is authority equally for the 
supernatural works and claims of Christ, and if the latter be right- 
fully rejected, the former is nothing but the baseless fabric of a 
vision.” This is true, whether our gospels belong to the first 


century or to the second, It is from our gospels that our author 
knows what Christ's moral system was. And the fallest exposition 


of that moral system which these gospels oe ends with one 

extraordinary supernatural claims which He ever put forth, 
the claim to be the Lord and Judge of mankind. (Maté, vii. 21-23). 
And throughout the whole record, the moral and the supernatural 
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~ PART THIRD >. FINAL (THE GOSPELS). 


We should now proceed to oonsider our author's Inquiry into 
the claims of our four Gospels to be considered ori records of 
the words and works of Jesus Ohrist. But we must the details 
of this subject in the hands of Canon Westcott and Oanon Lightfoot. 
The two articles by the latter which have already appeared in “The 
Contemporary, show his thorough ‘mastery of the questions at 
issue; and we do not wonder that the author of Supernatural 
Religion has deemed it necessary to rush at once to the rescue of 
his work. The preface to the forthcoming edition of Dr. Westeott’s 
“Survey of the Oanon,” which has been Published separately; con- 
tains in its forty-six pages simple evidence of his power to defend his 
own, and gives some amusing. we should say astounding, 


illustrations of the character of the mass Of references which crowd 


pon che Religion’ and give them ‘such am air of 
. ee — of his examina- 
tion ‘of ten — ¥ 
strong 


“Supernstarel: Religion supports a 
‘thing being ‘demonstrated And it 
gives any reason for the opinion 

by ons Duſchtnan and one 


statement of a certain: thin 
appears that of the ten only tie’ 
asserted ; the opinion itself 10 


Unglisbman; sone gre nb option and some halt in their opinions 
„it „ems quits fieedless to multiply comments on these fesults, 
' says Dr. Westoott; any one who will candidty consider this analysis 


vin, 1 believe, agree with me in thinking that such a style of annote- 
‘tion, which rune through the whole work, ie justly chayadterised as 
frivolous and misleading. It sugtzests the notion that the contents 
of & common-place book have been emptied into the margin without 
careful collation and sifting. But it should be remembered in adopt- 


b ing such a process, if I may once borrow the language of the author, 


that a good strong assertion becomes a powerful argumént, since 
few readers have the means of verifying’ its correctness:’’ The pages 
of * Kéeligion”’ ate burdened ‘with lists of names and 
‘Writings ‘* which have (according to Westeott) in many cases no value 
whatever for a scholar, while they can only oppréss 4 general reader 
. K 
This is not the only imposition practised: on the understanding, or 

rather imagination, of his readers by our author. The strange names 
which crowd his pages are supposed to be great names. But Professor 
Lightfoot gives us a good illustration of their value as thinkers and 
interpreters. These words in the Epistle to the Philippians are well 
known: I beseech Huodias,' and I béseech that they be 
of the same mind in the Lord. And i enitreat thee also true syoke- 
fellow, help those women 3 laboured with me in thé-gospel, 
with Clement also (chap. iv. 2 Words cannot plainer, and an 
English child would not stam 84 over them. But how do the Ger- 
man authorities of our author interpret them? The first-named is, 
without doubt, an able man—the founder of the Tubingen School ; 


two ö 
as these, without laughing, we wonder. And yet ie te 


With the names of our two.llneteious Baglish, Theologians,..we 
shanld associate in thin ate maren Er. d, 5 Bur. oh Fale 
College, author of a very able work, entitled, “ The Supernatural 
Origin of 1 — * who has written u valuable ‘series of papers 
on the bock eee in n darters de 


dependent. ee 
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must inevitably be fatal, to them. ae sufficient 


We shall not enter into any minute — ad Onn author's 
criticism of the patristic evidenve, eet thera ans several. paints pf 
. Sheena amram 
First of all, we demur to the principles: leid donn in 

Requiring as we de clear, direot, and irre- 


they could, under any circumstances, be: testimonyr- for 
miracles. and 2 Divine Revelation ” (i, 4). The reader will mot fail 
to perceive that this author would not accept even cleat, dinaat, and 
eee te te ee act al eee 
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as ae sufficient testimony for miracles. In fact, he is bound i his prin- 
ciples to reject all evidence, that of his own eyes and ears included, 
for miracles are “ antecedently incredible.” But we direct attention 
especially to the assertion that any doubt or obscurity” on the 
historical character of the Gospels would be fatal to them as suffi- 
cient testimony. We might say from our standpoint, that there is 
no doubt and no obscurity on the subject. In the words of Mr, 
Isaac Taylor, “ The integrity of the records of the Christian faith i is 
substantiated by evidence in a tenfold proportion more various, 
copious, and conclusive than that which can be adduced in support 
of any other ancient writings.” (The Transmission of Ancient Bebe, 
clo., P. 5.) The evidence, taken especially in connection with the sub- 
of the Revelation, has produced the most undoubting eonyic- 
tian in many naturally inoredulous minds. But still we objeot to the 
abstract e that “any doubt or obscurity” must be held fatal 
to it. Instead of so bold an assertion, our author should have intro- 
duoed his Inquiry” into the claims of our Gospels by a discussion 
of, Oh statement of, his own views of the true prin- 
ciples es of historical evidence. This he has conveniently left undone ; 
his mind is made up, and his mission is to destroy. 
Ot one thing he is quite conscious—the importance of our i al 
to our Faith. And in, this we agree with him. Those familiar pro 
blems of English literature—who wrote the Hikon Basiliké f and The 
wrote the letters of Junius? whatever interest they may possess for 
the curious and for students of history, are of no practical moment. 
The solution of them, if accomplished, would neither forward nor re- 
tard the world’s progress, nor can we conceive of its affecting one 
spirit for good or ill to the end of time. But who wrote 
„ Matthew,” Mark,“ “Luke, and John,“ cannot be determined 
without the most momentous issues. Were the authors of these 
books contemporary with Ohrist, and competent by knowledge, 
either personal, or personally acquired, to record faithfully the say- 
ings and doings of the Great Master? To prove that these books 
are the composition of a later age would not suffice for the purpose 
our author has in view, the elimination of the supernatural from the 
true Christ and His life, but it would be a sore discouragement” to 
our faith. 


It may seem strange that it is only by the round-about way of | 


historical research and criticism that we can reach the conclusion 
that certain books bear the seal of God. We might have expected 
that books, designed to be anthoritative records of a Great Revealer, 
such as we believe Jesus Christ to have been, should have been 
given to the world amid signs and wonders. which would at once pro- 
olaim their origin. And if the marvels contained in these books were 
the fruit of a superstitious love of the marvellous, we should have 
found some phenomenon of this sort agsociated with the history of their 
entrance into the world. But, ignorant and superstitious as were 
the first three centuries of the Ohristian era, according to our author, 

we find nothing of the sort; it was left to the ninth or tenth century 
to invent a fabulous miracle that should account for the recognition 
of the Oanonical Scriptures. The actual ‘history of the giving of 
Apostolie books to the world is in harmony with God’s ordinary pro- 
cedure, as reflected in the books themselves. There is in these books, 

as we have seen, not a plethora, but a parsimony of miracles. Inspira- 

tion itself, real and effective as we believe it to have been, did not 
supersede the natural workings of the intellects of inspired men. The 
Ohurch founded by Christ was committed to the care of Providence, 
without permanent supernatural powers. And it was only in harmony 
with all this, that the precious books, in which all ages were to find 
a mirror of the Chriat of all ages, should be, as it were, cast on the 
world subject to what some would call the world’s chances, but under 
that guardian Eye which never slumbers nor sleeps. Ohrist Himself 
did not overbear men by the evidence of His Divine mission. And 
we are not offended that the Holy Books in which He is imaged 
to us, have a history which leaves ample scope for the direct and in- 
direct influence of the will and heart on the understanding. 


Our author must be familiar with the distinction between Probable 


or Moral and Demonstrative evidence, and must know full well, as 

Lord Bacon puts it, that the application of the differing kinds of 
proof to the differing kinds of subjects” is a fraitful source of 
error, and that both “the rigour and curiosity in requiring the more 
severe proofs in some things” and “ the facility in contenting our- 
selves with the more remiss proofs in others,” have been “ amongst 
the greatest causes of detriment and hindrance to knowledge.” 
He must be aware, likewise, or we must remind him, that the 
| amen which he has laid down would destroy the one article 
of hig own creed, an Impersonal „Supreme Being. 
be said that no ‘ doubt or obscurity” rests on the evidence of this 
first principle of Pantheism. To our mind it is more than doubtful 
or obacure. The principle itself is a mere negation. And when it 
ig accepted, we cannot imagine what of positive is left in the 
“Supreme Being.” The doctrine of the Trinity is confegsedly above 
Reason ; the doctrine of an Impersonal God is contrary to reason, 


THE MYTHOLOGICAL EXPLANATION OF SUPERNATURAL CHRISTIANITY. 

Secondly, We find the only explanation which our author attempts 
of the supernatural in Ohristianity utterly unsatisfactory. It is to be 
‘ found in vague statements like these: The. world is full of illus- 
trations of the rapid growth of legendary matter, and it would indeed 
‘have been little short of miraculous had these narratives been ex- 
ceptions to the universal rule, written as they were under the 
strongest religious excitement at a time ‘when almost eber 


It cannot 


1 


| 


ordinary incident became a miracle,’ and in ‘ that mythic pen 
in which reality melted into fable, and invention | 
trespassed on the province of history.“ (Vol. ii. 482). ) 
The words put by our author within quotation marks are from 
Milman, and are quoted at greater length elsewhere; but “ the 
mythic period, of which Milman speaks, ‘‘ in which reality melted 
into fable,” and of which he says that some of the Christian! 


were deliberate forgeries, and the principle of pious fraud appeared to 
justify this mode of working on the public mind,” was not the age to 
which our author's argument refers, but hundreds of years later when 
the spirit of monkery was crushing out the spirit of Primitive 


- 101 


Christianity. And, as we shall see immediately, Milman 
pronounces against the “‘mythic” character of dete 
In further explanation of his views of the origin of the 
in Christianity, our author * — Between the 
‘imaginative excitement,’ and pious fraud of the * sper 80 
‘the deliberate and audacious fraud of the later, we have abundant 
ma terial for the natural explanation of all supposed miracles ” (Vol. 
I. 200). This is summary enough, but it reminds us of no 80 
much as the difficulty of fighting a cloud of dust. What has to be 
accounted for is not sup miracles” scatteted here and there 
through the Gospele—but the Obrist of the Gospels and the Chris- 
tianity of the Gospels, all supernatural together. And to say that 
these originated in the ignorance, superstition, and pious frauds of 
debased and grovelling minds, is to say that the constancy of nature 
has failed at last, and that in this instance folly has proda uced wisdom, 
and falsehood truth; darkness has created light; chaos has given 
birth to kosmos; while out of the unclean has dome fké most clean 
and beautiful of all the forms of religious thought that have blessed 
humanity. 

It willbe observed how important a part the terms myth, mythio, 
and mythical, play in this coxtroversy, and an author who 
challenges popular beliefs to the bar of philosophy and science, 
because the time is ripe for arriving at a definite conviction as to the 
character of Christianity,” might be expected to tellus what he under- 


stands by a “myth,” and what by a legend,” and to explain under 


what circumstances myths are produced, and under what circumstances 
legends gather round facts. But it is far more convenient for the 
purposes of destruction to leave these terms in a mist, and to 
to a vague popular sentiment which may be expressed in 8 
form of an old saying; ‘‘ Omne ignotum pro malefico.” Myth and 
legend are synonymous terms with our author, who explains neither 
but puts one or the other into his sling as may be most convenient. 
His German masters could have instructed him in this matter. Mythus, 
according to Strauss, “ is the creation of a fact o a; 
legend, the 85 4 an idea in a fact or arising out of 7.” 
According to this definition the myth i is pure and mee Bay 
tion; the legend has à basis of fact.“ Professor Powell saya—“ A 
myth i is a doctrine expressed in a narrative form; an abstract moral 
or spiritual truth dramatised in action and personification, where the 
object is to enforce faith, not in the parable but in the moral.” 
Strauss endeavoured in his first essay to destroy the histori basis of 
Ohristianity, to carry out this, the proper, idea of a myth. as 
unbelieving as himself soon proved the scheme to be impracticable ; 
but the words ‘mythical’ and ‘mythological’ are too useful ioe the 
vocabulary of unbelief to be thrown away. To be re 
term ‘legendary’ would take not a little from the im 
ts.” It may be that the my and the le 
times intermingled, but it is not the less true that | 
these terms serves no purpose but to confound. © ” rier 
Our author, we have seen, enfegvours to draw A quast-a 
of his views of the origin of Supernatural ity 
stitionsness of the age, from Dean Milman. Why did h 
honest man, tell his readers that the Dean himself re 
such explanation, and favours us with an 
against it P 


' MILMAN ON THE MYTHOLOGICAL THEORY. 


n of Dr. Strauss (Dr, M. says) is that the whole history 
of our as related in the Gospela, is mythio, that is to say, a kind 
of imaginative amplification of certain yague and i 
the germ of which it is now impossible to trace. These myths are pa 
what he calls historical, party philosophic, formed with the 
developing an ideal character of Jesus, and of 
character with the Jewish notions of the pies 4 But, a 
Dean, ‘‘can the period in which Jesus appeared be justly 4.5 
a mythie age? If by mythic age (and Ido not think 

very rigid and philosophical in the uge of the term) be meant an age 
when there was a general and even superstitious belief. 

and prodigies, mingled with much cool incredulity, this. o: 
denied. The prodigies which ere related by great historian 
place at the death of Cesar; those which J 


to rationalise many of the sr of eum is 


describes during the capture of ae 
countless instances which could be 
But if the term mythic be more roy e 
the investing religious doctrines in ! 
the elevating into a deity a man | 
cellence (the deification of the Roman 2 8 political act) 
appears to me to e the neden the 
oountry. 5 

Dean Milman gives the following reasons for the utter rejection of 


the mythical explanation of the Gospels -—(1.) Tt ee 


Dr. Strauss 


> 
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en be unhistorical and untrue. 
: some of the supernatural events of the Gospel, e., the 
wrist e religion. 


0 "hota of the Apostles (though Dr. Strauss, it 
fe that book in the fate of the Gospels), in the 
and in every writen doument and iedition that 
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four ils, without more violence, I will venture to say, than any 
historian ever ‘found to harmonise four contemporary 
of the same events ; and with a general accordance with the 
y, customs, habits, and opinions of the times, altogether irre- 
sna ith the post dees of yt istry 


ARGUMENT FROM OUR ARTHOR’S OONOLUSION. 

Wos call attention, thirdly, to what may be fairly argued—even if 
wo ware to admit our anthor's conclusion that ““we do not find any 
on n Of the existence of our gospels for a century and a 
events they record.” The conclusion itself we 
But pa for a moment that we accept it, what 

we of our Gospels, about the year 180 or 184 Is it 
me these cropped into view for the first time, no 


one knows where or whence? Notso. But that at that time these 
books were in the possession of the Christian Ohurches all over the 
world, accepted by them all as ancient, and believed by them to be 
original and authentic records. The old Latin version contained 
these gospels, and, it is maintained that it cannot have been made 
later than the middle of the second century. The old Syrian version 


contained our gospels, and it was made probably at a still earlier 


date. In these versions (to which, by the way, our author makes 
no reference) we have historical evidence that the African churches 
and the Eastern churches were in possession of our four gospels 
at the date named by our author and before it, and regarded 
then—not as a few of the “many” gospels which reported the 
life of Ohrist—but as the only authoritative records of that life. 
Turning to the West, we find equally explicit testimony respecting 
its in Irenmus. This father, born in Asia Minor, and 
acquainted in youth with Polycarp, the disciple of John, became 
bishop in Lyons before the period named by our author, and de- 
scribes the four Gospels, with the names they now bear, so definitely, 
that there can be no question of their identity with our own. He 
gives reasons, fariciful enough, why there should be neither more nor 
fewer than four. But while his reasons are not to the credit of his 
judgment, his giving reasons at all shows how certain it was held 
that there were four, and only four, gospels, that could claim to be 


original records.of the life of Christ. 


We have thus the South and East and West—representing, we may 


say, the entire Christendom of the second century—uniting in one 


testimony. The four Gospels did not make their appearance stealthily 
at the date at which our author confesses the ‘‘ traces of them may 
be found. By that date, and before it, they were acknowledged all 


over the world as containing the true story of the life of Christ, and 


the only sathoritative version of it. What follows? Why, that they 
must have come into existence very long before. It was not by any 
Council, nor by any concerted @ction on the part of the Churches, 
that they arrived at a conclusion’ so singularly unanimous. It 
was by the natural operation of the evidence there was, that 
these four gospels had come down from Apostolic times. That 
„% many histories of Christ should have been written, as indicated by 
Luke, is most natural. And that the bulk of these should rapidly 
disappear, when more complete and authoritative records appeared, is 
equally natural. But that contemporaneous histories should disap- 


pear and be superseded by other histories a century and a-half later 


—that this should take place through the silent, un- 


“murmuring, unconcerted, and necessarily unpremeditated consent of 
innumerable 


independent societies scattered over the world—is, in the 


favourite words of our author, ‘inconceivable and incredible.” That 


the snow over a thousand miles should be melted simultaneously, by 


ons warm power acting from above, we can understand. But that the 


books possessed by a thousand churches, supposed to contain the story 
of the author of their religion, should melt away out of the hands of 


these churches, and that their place should be universally occupied by 
now bin containing a now sary, we cannot understand. Many 


‘wonders take place ‘‘ while men sleep,” but this could not. 


Our contention is, then, that what is known as to our Gospels in 


the second half of the second century proves their existence long 


before, and, in ordinary controversy, would be accepted as sufficient 


evidence of their being original records of the events to which they 
relate. j 


We call attention, lastly, to the fact that even if our author 
succeeded in discrediting our Gospels as witnesses, it would not 
effect the purpose on which he has set his heart, namely, to destroy 


dhe evidence for the Supernatural in the life and character of Jesus 


Ohrist. There would still remain evidence, more than sufficient, 
to prove that the earliest version of that life and character contained 
the Supernatural. 


THE SUPERNATURAL IN CHRISTIANITY PROVED WITHOUT THE 


GOSPELS. 

. all “ > aside, we have “clear, direct, and 
ble „evidence Shai the most primitive version of Christ’s 
life was the Supernatural. No version could be more primitive 
than that of Peter, James, and John. Now Paul held con- 
ferences with these first disciples, and was in perfect agreement 
with them as to what he should preach unto the heathen and 


they unto the circumcision.” And we have from his own pen what 


that was:“ I delivered unto you,” he writes to the Corinthians, 
“ first of all that which I aleo received, how that Christ died for our 
sing according to the Scriptures; and that he was buried, and that he 
rose again the third day according to the Scriptures: and that he 
was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve; after that he was seen of 


above five hundred brethren at once; of whom the greater part 


remain unto this present, but some are fallen asleep. After that he 
was seen of James; then of all the And last of all he 
was seen of me also, as of one born out of due time (1 Cor. xv. 2—8). 
That these are the words of Paul, our author knows, for he accepts 
the Tübingen theory of the authenticity of four at least of Paul's 

Epistles. And we have in them the version of Christ's history 
which was given to the world by ite eye-witnesses. We are often 
told that Paul cannot be quoted as a contemporary witness. The 
true statement would be that he was not a personal witness of 
Christ's works, but that he is a contemporary or primary witness of 
what the primitive story concerning these works was. The story he 
had not at second hand, or through the refracting medium of popular 


wonder, but from those who were for three years the most intimate 
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and confidential disciples of our Lord. There is thus the most 
positive evidence, that the supernatural character ascribed to Christ's 
histéry, was not the fruit of the ignorant wonder of a later age, but 
belonged to ite most primitive form. — 

This is attested by the earliest fathers as well. Prove it doubtful, 
if you can, whether it was from our Gospels or from other Gospels 
that Clement, Polycarp, and Justin Martyr derived those sayings of 
Christ which their writings quote, you cannot impair the testimony 
which these writings bear to the character of the Christianity of 
their times. Olement and Polycarp speak as familiarly of the Super- 


natural in our Lord's life as do our Matthew and Mark. No process 


of elimination or sublimation can change Clement, any more than 
Matthew, into a naturalist. And there is not the faintest evidence 
that in the beginning of the Gospel there was any other version 
of it than that which, with Paul, we also have received.“ 

This conclusion may be reached by the aid of our author himself, 
through another line of argument. He accepts the Tübingen theory 
of an irreconcileable difference between Paul and the three Apostles, 
Peter, James, and John —a theory as groundless as Strauss’s Mythical, 
which it was designed to supersede. (See Oanon Lightfoot’s admi- 
rable discussion of St. Paul and the Three” in his Commentary on 
Galatians.) The Apocalypse“ was written, our author holds, 
by the Apostle John, and as early as A. D. 68-69, Passing by the 
question of date (and remarking only incidentally on the monstrous- 
ness of the assumption that “it is clear” that Paul is one of the 
‘‘ false Apostles” referred to in the Epistlé of our Lord to the church 
in Ephesus (Rev. ii. Y, and one of those who held the doctrine of 
Balaam referred to in the Epistle to Pergamos), we only fix attention 
on the fact that the Apocalypse, written confessedly by one of the 
Apostles, proves the primitive version of Christianity to have been 
full of the Supernatural. Even if the Church in Jerusalem—repre- 
sented by Peter, James, and John—was, as this writer maintains, 
but a Jewish sect with a faith in the Messiah as having 
come, it is plain that their idea of the Messiah, interpreted by the 
Apocalypse, was as lofty as that of Paul; that they believed Him 
now risen from the dead, enthroned in heaven, with all power in 
heaven and on earth; the object of the worship of angels and 
redeemed men. So that, by our author's own showing, the first 
witnesses of and for Christ preached not a natural, but a super- 
natural Christianity. 

We wonder whether it ever occurred to our author to consider the 
dilemma in which he places himself by admitting, even urging, the 
Johannine authorship of the Apocalypse, and denying the superna- 
tural? He has laboured hard to dim the lustre of the name of John, 
but is he prepared to say that John was a deliberate impostor and 
forger? The Apostle represents himself as having seen 
visions of the ascended Christ and of Heaven, and sends to seven 
churches in Asia Minor seven letters, which he says were dictated to 
him by Christ. In fact, the whole book, according to its author, is 
the transcript of Divine revelations; and if the author's statement is 
not true, the book is not a pious, but a wicked fraud. It was written: 
according to the critics whom the writer off Supernataral Religion“ 
follows, in the interests of a Jewish Ohristianity, and in opposition to 
the Pauline, oF — Christianity; and to confound the Pauline 


Christianity, ita author had the audacity to put the seal of Christ on 


his book, and to say that he received it all by the revelation of 
Jesus Christ 1 All of which, on the anti-supernatural theory, was 
an impossibility, and must therefere have been a. lying impostare. 
The credit of the Apostle’s honesty cannot be saved by any device 


whatsoever. If you say that he was a lunatic who imagined it all, 


we reply that there is too much method in his madness” for any 
such assumption. A dream may be mistaken for a vision; but this 
book contains a consecutive series of visions, with declarations of the 


Divine will and purposes, which even the credulity of sceptics wil! 


not venture to ascribe toa dreamer. And, then, the letters to the 
churches! These were either revealed to, or consciously invented by, 
the author. And the theory which denies the Supernatural, leaves 


us no alternative but to regard the man who declared that all 


liars” shall have their portion with the most wicked of mankind, was 
himeelf the chief of liars | 


We are pained to bring such words as these even into the most 


remote and | connection with the name of the Apostle 
John, but it is necessary to show the straits and difficulties to which 
our unbelieving critics would reduce us. Emerging from the chaos 
of these speculations, we come into daylight when we accept the 
Gospels, with all that is supernatural in them, as simple records of 
truth. And there is positively nothing to prevent our enjoying the 
light and comfort of day, but the dictum that the Supernatural is 
“ antecedently incredible”; a dictum which, as we have said, would 
need the supernatural to prove it, and which is singularly akin to the 
spirit of that evil power, predicted by the Apostle Paul, that should 
_ “ exalt itself above all that is called God.” 


CONOLUSIONS. 


The chapter of Supernatural Religion in which the author sums 
up his “ Concivusions,” adds nothing to his argument, but reveals 
how difficult he found it to build again the things which he had 
laboured to destroy.” To his renewed assertions of the inconceiva- 
bility and incredibility of a Supernatural Revelation attested by 
supernatural evidence, we are content to oppose the latest dictum of 
Mr. Mill, who admits that it may be said with truth on the side of 
miracles that considering,” among other things, that a gift ex- 


pm % 


tremely erlebe was due, as far as appearances go, to the peculiar 
mental and moral endowments of one man, and that that man 


proclaimed that it did not come from himself, but from God through him, ' 


then we are entitled to say that there is nothing so inherently im- 
possible, or absolutely incredible, in this supposition as to preclude 
anyone from hoping that it may perhaps be true.“ To the concep- 
tion of the rational sceptic,” Mr, Mill says, it remains a possibility 
that Ohrist actually was what he supposed himself to be—not God“ 
Mr. Mill thinks, “but a man charged with a special, express, 
and unique commission from God to lead mankind to truth and 
virtue.” Mr. Mill’s idea of what Christ supposed himself to be, does 


not affect our present argument; at the least he supposed himself 


charged with a special, express, and unique commission from God.” 
Now such a commission for. any p must be supernatural, and 
to the “conception of the rational sceptic it remains a possibility ” ; 
so that our author, ‘judged by Mr. 
dered a rational sveptic. 


CAN WE LOVE AN r aon P 
We have already quoted from this chapter of % Conclusions” our 
author's description of Christ's character, and of his “sublime 
religion,” love to God and love to man. We are now prepared to 


ai entitled to be consi- — 
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show that one of these fundamental principles is, on our authors 


system, an impossibility. 
The personality of God, it will be remembered, must be totally 


excluded from our conception of Divinity. But how can we love a 


God that is not personal—a God incapable of knowing us or of loving 


usP—a God that possesses no attribute which can possibly be the 


object of a rational affection? We might as well try to love the 
monument of Lord Nelson in Trafalgar-square. Jesus Christ was 


consistent with Himself. In teaching his ethics he made God known as 


our Father (Matt. vi. 26-33), and therefore he could consistently renew 


the old commandment, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 


heart.” But in this he was utterly wrong, if our author is 
“In our admitted incompetency,” we read in one of his cartier 
chapters, to form any conception of the Supreme Being as He is, 
we have only two alternatives :—1. To renounce all attempts to gain 
fuller knowledge of Him, and to rest in the mere belief that there is 


a Supreme Being, of whose nature we cannot know anything; or, 


2. To gain such knowledge of the Supreme Being as we may from 
the study of nature, aided by our highest conceptions of morality.” 
(i. 78-4). 


conceive of the Supreme Being as He is,” yet to give us 


We believe that there is a third alternative—to accept a 
well-attested Revelation, with such aids as it may furnish, if not to 


conceptions 
of Him which are true, worthy, and practical. And we might maine - 


tain that even the “knowledge” attainable under our author’s second 
alternative might include the conception of the Divine Personality. 
But in his hands the alternative is one framed expressly to exclude 
this conception : hence he adds, it is obvious that either alternative 


is fatal to miracles.” He must, therefore, abide the consequences. © 


To love a God of whose nature we cannot know anything” is im- 
possible. To love a God of whom, whatever else we know from the 


study of nature,” we know that He is impersonal, is impossible. 


The two alternatives, in fact, are one. For we cannot be said to 


‘‘ know anything” of God if we do not know that He is personal; ‘ 


we cannot know that He is mighty, that He is holy, that He is wise, 
that He is good. ee ee ee, ee ee 
belong to Him. And Jesus was altogether in error when he t 


men to love God.” It was to teach them wish ch der saline 


ern It was a p 


great fallacy of a Personal God. Ohakya-Mouni, nn. 


the second place, should have the first, for he ignored God, or left 
His existence an open and undetermined question. 


We are not surprised at our author’s 


— 


— 


in this matter. 


“ By some, said Dr. Hampden long ago, the basis of all evidence | 


to the truth of any scriptural revelation has been destroyed, by their 


denying to natural theology even the most elementary truths of 


Divine science,—whilst, by others, the light of natural theology has 


revelation, and made to glow with a brightness not its own.” (Tesa 
on the Philosophical Evidence of Christianity, p. 253.) But our author 


been kindled with furtive embers from the altar of the Scripture ' 


does both by turns. When he would prove the impossibility of 


miracles, in the beginning of his book, he denies the most elemen- 
tary truth of natural theology; when he would reconstruct some 
system of his own, in the end, he recalls, not openly but really, the 
rejected truth, and makes it the basis of a moral duty which he 
would make i t of all revelation. We are not surprised, we 
have said; for men find it hard to “turn their back upon the light 
while it fills the atmosphere around them.” But we cannot allow to 
the assailant of our faith the advantage of the “furtive” means 
which he thus employs. He must not be allowed to serve two 
masters. Let him hold to the one or tothe other. And we observe 
from his reply to Professor Lightfoot that he is prepared to make 
his choice, If he can be convicted of inconsistency in his final 
expressions, “there can be no doubt (he says) which view must 
logically be abandoned.” If he may not ascribe intellectual and 
moral attributes, such as wisdom and beneficence, to an Impersonal 
God, then he will have his Impersonal God without them! He is 
not afraid to follow Jean Paul Richter in his dream, to traverse the 
worlds and find there is no God; to look up into the immeasurable 
void for the Divine eye and see only an empty, bottomless socket ; 
and he will hear without tears the terrible answer which ends all 
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* — proof of man’s. own impotence. to attain 
Divine kn ledge, we should find it in our author himself, for where- 
unto has he attained? Take away those forms of thought. and ex- 


5 pression which he has derived from Ohristianity, and which are 
“oan inconsistent with his fundamental theories, and what have you left f 
os Only a vague d undefined Pantheism, such as was possessed. by the 
. fathers of the Aryan race, at the remotest period at which they 
> tingitighed from, “ No-Gheisn oe uae become known to ws, thros thousand pease ago! In te department. 

, ee eee n of physical science, in those arts of which that science has 
OG ss 20 wn wie er u so the creator and minister, the world is new. How comes it to pass, 


them, that in the department of the spiritual and divine, the moet 
pretentious 


By oe grata unwilling to confess ite impotence, was at 
that time deeply conscious of the failure, and sinking into the weari- 


nese of despair. The centuries which have elapsed since have only 1 
firmed the Apostolic verdict. In criticism and in negation, 
| has made many strides; men have grown wiser in pul- 
a » 5 *. 7 wih —. =r 
at . our cry, we n It were 
ary. to. what we know to be only vacant space; but we 
olt from a-conclusion which would make us, men, of that whole 
creation which haa long.“ groaned and. travailed” for, deliveranoe— 
the most miserable portion. We are not willing to lie down. in the 
world’s dust in despair, to curse the fate, or the nature, or whatever 
else it be, that has given us aspirations and cravings which must 
" b of remain for ever unsatisfied. We want to know what even Professor 
nian of two rive val covered, what that is in which 
: * e Bug ut 0 * n ) 
* get: of Ogle? 
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mere f f n 
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6 fortunes of the two (if we may use the 
become more and more identified with every frosh oo f an 
every contribution to our faith in Him who W tiek odich ance 
heavens and the earth, is an aid to our faith in Him who is revealed 
ao the God-aad Batioer of ote Lond: Sehus Oksist 
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FLEXIBLE M A ONE | IC APPLIANCES. 
t Delicate or Nervous Invalid. 
. ti AGN ETINE 
” Se * mead for Curative Purposes, m the established fact of its * in afford- 
AGNETINE is distinguished for its sole pos- ‘TESTIMONIALS INN FAVOUR OF MAGNETINE. 


IMPROVED PATENT, 1873. 
~~ 12 of WEAR, SAFETY of USE, and PERMANENCE of wine au POW me 
meee . nat and their action so gentle and soothing, that, while possessing 2 2 ising pred red é 
— 2 55 ‘AP at 8 have stood the test of nearly NINE Years’ Experienge, and never was their d demas g 20 5 aK 
os their pel appreciation by the Public—and the — 1 of many of the most emin 
TN other etic 
INE fax TED. NERVOUS SYSTEM ; ee Paralysis Gout 
a eat, Chest hime sham General nr indigestion. ff ernia, . sand Cons alen e ad — of tare 
— io Affoctions. 
session of the following qualities :—Peculiar From GARTH WILKINSON, Esq., M. p., M. R. C. 8. E. 
Softness, Entire Elasticity, Perfect 76, Wimpole-street, IN L Ade W., 


From the Rev. SAMUEL MINTON, M.A. 


Flexibility, and Permanent, Unchange- „ . 1 , Mareh 17, 187 

able Magnetic Power. all 4 t I have used Magnetic 
The MAGNETINE APPLIANCES are as — o * y Practice, and r 

comfortable, aa an ordinary Garment, They are E eren ah ere 


Man in a variety r ee mploye¢ 
) several requirements, and the Softness and Fl heh he 
bility of the Muterlal increase with Wearing, 


that they readily. yield to every undulation of the 2 8 . N atin 


They are Worn. over one of more Aftiches ot Be ee: 
Clothing, and neither Acids, or Che „ va 
ee any Kind, is required to he 
them éffective. They give no shocks, Pros | 
duce no Sores, and do not Disoelonr or Taj 
the Wearing Apparel. 

The bendficent Healing Properties of the M. 
NETINE APPLIANCES hare secured to ther 
World-wide Reputation, and M 
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Mostings, to face either way. 
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Seven stops, including sub- 

bass and Octave Coupler, ; 
&c. Knee Swell. Resonant g 
tase. Adapted for use in 

Churches, Lecture- rooms, 

Sunday schools, and all 

places where great power 

And brilliancy are desired. 
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Nine stops, including Eu- 
phone, Sub- Bass, Octave 
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